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FOR GIRLS 


‘Box 109, Ossi 


N.Y, 


g-on-F 


Special courses will be offered 
during the summer in 
Training for Efficiency 
American Red Cross Work 
Household Economy 
Secretarial Work 
Practical Gardening 


which will receive credit in all 
courses offered in the school. 


Dancing by Miss Lee, 
T of Ruth St. Denis. 


30 miles from New York. 50th Year. Write for 
Year Book of Upper and Lower Schools. 


Clara C. Fuller, Principal 
Martha J, Naramore, Associate Principal 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of ov Preparatory School 
A special summer term is announced affording 
every opportunity oe a “delightful summer, combin- 
ing school studies and camp activities. 
Recreation such as canoeing, swimming tri 
Valley Forge, the far-famed Brandywine, Inde 
ence Hall and many other places of Historical 
est. Competent men in full charge. 
be made for six, ten or fourteen weeks. 


mation upon request. S. C. HOWELL, S 


@ Pa. 
Military 


ps to 
nd- 
inter- 
Entries may 
or- 


St. John's Ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


YOUR BOY WILL 


BROADEN HIS SHOULDERS 
BROADEN HIS MIND AND 
BROADEN HIS OUTLOOK 


if you give him the benefit of the six weeks 


Summer School 


July 6-August 17 


Offers a unique summer vacation combining daily 
a few hours of worth while study with an ondeer 
life that satisfies a boy’s natural cravings. 
Organized daily study is maintained for short 
morning peziod. Afternoons devoted to athletics, 
boating, swimming, fishing, baseball, tennis, trap- 
shooting, hiking, etc. Real camp life. Intensive 
instruction in the School of the Soldier, School of 
the Squad, School of the Company and Trench 
Warfare. Course fits one to cnter R. O. T. C. 
and puts him in line for a non_commission and 
possibly a commission in the National Service. 


For particulars address 


ST.JOHN’S MII ACADEMY 


Box 2-F, DELAF: 
Waukesha CO EWISCONSIN 


Sammer. Schools and Vacation Camps 


Educational Guide 


Summer Camps 
a une-September 


nteriaken 

Pottery. et weavin' cres 
Camp craft. First aid. Middl 240 4 
to 15. Wood craft. 
Camp Boy Scout Program. Senior Cam». 30 boys 
4 to ets Bie Farm operation s, harvesting, 4 weeks camping 

canoeing in Cane ja. A counsellor tor each 6 boys in 
Junior and Middl Camps. Addre: 
HEADMASTER, Box 100, ROW LING PRAIRIE, IND. 


Indian Lookout-Camp 
For Girls. In the redwoods of Californ’ Rainless 
summer. Swimming horseback riding, mon ew hiking | 
t. Sa 


kle 
CALIFORNIA. Navarro, 


CAMP for younger boys, from 
8 to 16 years, in the Belgrade 


“A A 
ska 
Lakes region, Maine. An experi- 
Mowana enced counselor for each fourt boys. 


and water sports, cance- 

C. er” cruises and hikes. Long cruise 

amp for older boys. Plenty of fresh, 

wholesome food, properly coo! 
Camp garden. Seventh season, July I to Sept. 1. 
Camp catalogu:, and ‘‘The Long’ ruise,”” on request. 
Directors 

WALTER. D. GER 

Stamford Military y 
Stamferd, Conn 


A. Ross MacMAHON, 
2171 E. 9oth Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Camp 

in Smoky Mountains, on Tel- 
Invigorating, health-givi 
air. Tutorin military instruction—sports. For beautifu 


Sweetwater 


Camp Winneshewauka Mountain 
shore. Free horseback riding, water and field sports, hand- 
icrafts. Screened bungalows. Spring water. Perfect sanita- 
ti a Best of every rd for the best girls. Booklet. Ad- 
L O. BALCH, Resident Manager. 
VERMONT, Dept. F. 


booklet, addr CamP DIRECTOR. 
TENNESSEE, 
For Boys, 6 to 18. Catskill Mts. Model 
Kyle Camp Bungalows—no damp tents. All land | 
and water =e Miilit. drill. Rifle range. Scout masters. 
An expenditure of $25,000 has turned this ideal = into | 
a paradise for boys. Moderate terms. Estab. 1890. 
Dr. PavL KYLE, Kyle School ay Boys. 
N.Y.,Irvington-on-Hudson (22 miles from N.Y.),Box 


For In Adironiac?:s 

Keene Valley Camp {0 Acres. Be2utiful resi- 

dence, 5 bath and shower ~ a4 fireplaces in all rooms. 

Climbing, swimming, tenni , dancing, hand*raft, tutoring, 

Junior Dept. for boys and girls (5 to 12). Montessori 

Instructor. DrrEcToRS: School of Natural Development. 
NEw YorK, New York City, 620 Rive side Drive. 


Ursuline Academy 
Send your children aed for their vacation. Season, 
7 2 to September 4, $100. Send for catalog and every 


1. 
YorK, Middletown. 


Do you wish our assistance in the 
Summer Camp choice of a camp? If you do not 
find one suited to your requirements advertised in the 
magazine, write to us. Give location, ap roximate amount 
Into are willing to spend. age e of prospective pupil and any 

information you see fi OSMOPOLITAN EDUCATIONAL 
EW YORK, Times evan Station, Box 155. CLUB. 
‘ooperstown, N. Y., on Otsego 

Chenango for’ boys.” Boating 
Swimming, Hiking, Tennis, Baseball, Basketball, Manual 
Training, Nature & Study, Woodcraft, Farming. Character 
Building, Moder Rates. Tutoring. Write for book- 


let filled with pict 
Nd. "East Orange, 30 Whittlesey A ve. E.L. FISHER, A.B. 


Camp Pok-o'-Moonshine 


‘aatentedks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps 
in the country. Ages 9-17. 13th season. $20,000 a 
ment. Rates absolutely inclusive. Address 

Dr. C. A. ROBINSON. 


New York, Peekskill, Peekskill Academy. 


Summer Tutoring School 
For Girls. Preparation for college examinations. French 
conversation. orseback riding, swimming, tennis, golf. 
Booklet on to 
Miss Mary LOvuIsE MaArot, Principal 
CONNECTICUT, ‘Thompson, Howe & Miss Marot's Sch. 


For Girls. On our own island, 
Camp Teconnet China Lake, Me. Dining hall, 
assembly house, tents. Swimming,canoeing,motor-boati 
Girls’ Scouts training and games. Crafts and dramatic 
projects. Personally directed by MR. CHARLES F. TOWNE 
(Assistant Superintendent of Schools) and Mrs. TOWNE. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 376 Benefit Street. 


Camp dlewild 


For Boys. Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 27th year. 
Best equipped camp for boys in America. Illustrated 
booklet. Address 

N M. Dick, B. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Room B45. Exchange Bidg. 


Camp Sokokis 


For Boys. Long Lake, Bridgton, Maine. Motto— 
“The Best Things’’. Personal supervision. Small camp. 
Select clientele are pootennnenees Sokokis. May we tell 
you about it? MR. AND MRs. ORLANDO E. FERRY. 
NEW YORK, Brooklyn, 1609 Avenue N. 


Camp Cobbossee 


Lake Cobbosseecontee, Maine; 16th Season. 
equipment, supervision, food the best. Ideal boating, 
swimming and land sports. Experienced college men. 
Camp physician. Booklet. 


NEW YORK, Shandaken. 

. Conway, N.H., means the hap- 
Pine Knoll Camp piest summer in a girl's life. 
Heart of White Mountains. Most beautiful spot in New 
England. On ber secluded Iona Lake. Full camp 
programme. onderful equipment. Illustrated booklet. 

RS. FRANCES H. WHITE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lynn, 39 Breed Street. 


For Boys. Lake Asquam, Hol- 
Camp Wachusett Germese N. Sixteenth seas 


son. 7 Futiaings, Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, 

water and land sports. Music, games and a good time 

every night. Tutoring if a. Notents. Fisher huts. 

Booklet RIN WEBSTER, L.H.D. 
NEw "HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth, Holderness School. 


Sargent Camps 
For Girls. | 
SARGENT, President. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. Secretar 


DAN BEARD 


WOODCRAFT 
Camp and School 


In personal charge of the famou: 
scout and woodsman. Boys get 
every advantage of outdoor life 
under inspiration of school 
on highest American ideals. 

Ona beautiful Pennsylvania 
mountain lake. 
Scout craft activities, nature study 
and school work. Special attention 
to physical development. Camp 
Dentist and Doctor. 


DAN BEARD 
98 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. !. 


CAMP RONCEVERTE 


ON THE GREENBRIER 
For Boys Ronceverte, W. Va. 


In the heart of the ABeghanine—-chavaxion 1600 
feet—12 miles from White Sulphur. Complete 
new equipment, Thirty-acre camp and athletic 
fields. 1 field and water sports. Military 
training. Trap-shooting, Boxing. Fine fishing. 
Competent supervision. Rates full term, 8 weeks, 
June 20th to August rsth, $155; Half term, $85. 
Directors: Lieut. Son Lykes, U. S. A., France, 

ajor H. G. Ack Cor | 
Staunton Military ie Staunton, Va. Write |) 
ajor H. G. Acker for booklet. Until June Ist, | 


Staunton, Va. After June Ist, Ronceverte, W. Va 


Woodcraft and 


irls’ cam ii 
and crafts, scouting. All field pd Aquaplaning, sal ery 
boating, swimming. Alice Hamilton Beld 
Rando ph Macon Woman's College, ‘Lynchburg, 
Wm. GOULD VINAL. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Box G., State Normal Sch. 


Cosmopolitan Recommends 
the schools and camps advertised in these pages. You will 
make no mistake in writing to those that interest you. 


‘The Tela-Wauket Camps 


Senior and Junior camps for girls, 8 to 20, Roxbury, 
Vt. Tela-Wauket has become famous as “the camp 
with wonderful saddle horses” and for its free riding 

and instruction. The camp is a 200-acre playground 
in the heart of the Green Mountains with athletic 
fields, clay tennis courts, sleeping bungalows and a 
private pond for swimming and water sports. Ask 
for booklet—see the many pictures—read how our 
campersexplored anew mountain. No inexperienced 
councillors employed. Address 


WR. & MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bownow, Sr., CamBRiDce, MASS. 
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Old-fashioned Strawberry Shortcake 
Made a New Way 


Here’s a new way to make old-fashioned strawberry shortcake—with 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. It’s a favorite recipe of Mrs. Ida C. Bailey 
Allen, the noted specialist in home economics. Mrs. Allen says: “I use 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk because of its purity, economy and flavor.” 


C. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE 


% cupful cornstarch ¥% teaspoon salt 
14% cupfuls barley flour i rounding tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon baking powder 1 rounding tablespoon granulated sugar 


44 cup Borden’s Evaporated Milk, undiluted 


Sift all dry ingredients together, work in butter, as you would for pie crust, add cream, beat 
with spoon (it will be very stiff), bake 20 minutes in an oblong pan. Split the cake with 
a hot knife, butter if desired, add 1 qt. of strawberries, which have been cut into small 
pieces, sweetened and allowed to stand before placing on cake. Serves 4 people. 


Borden’s Evaporated Milk is so rich that it whips up into a delicious, creamy foam at a cost 
- of only 4c per cup. Write for instructions and we will also send you our “ Recipe Book.” 


Mrs. Allen’s Recipe Contest 


$2,500.00 in prizes will be awarded for the best recipes submitted calling for the use of 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk. Watch for our announcement or write us for full particulars. 


‘BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY 
262 Borden Building New York City 
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KIN specialists are tracing fewer 

and fewer troubles to the blood 
—more to the bacteria and parasites 
that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 


To clear your skin from blemishes 
caused by this powerful and most 
persistent enemy, use regularly the 
following cleansing and antiseptic 
treatment: — 


Try this treatment tonight 


Just before retiring, wash in your 
usual way with warm water and 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finishing 
with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 
water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy cream-like lather. 
Cover each blemish with a thick 
coat of this and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse very carefully 
with clear, hot water; then with cold. 

This special treatment, together with 
the general use of Woodbury’s, will 


make your skin so firm and active that it 
will resist the frequent cause of blemishes 


make your skin flawless— 
The right treatment for skin blemishes 


and gradually acquire the freshness ana 
flawlessness which it should have naturally. 

The other famous Woodbury treat- 
ments for the various troubles of the skin 
are given in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
For a month or six weeks of any of these 
treatments and for general cleansing use 
for that time, a 25 cent cake of Wood- 
bury’s is sufficient. 

Get a cake today. Woodbury’s is on 
sale at drug stores and toilet goods counters 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for sample cake of soap 

with booklet of famous treat- 

ments and samples of Wood- 

bury’s Facial Cream and 
Facial Powder 


Send us 5 cents for a sample cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any 
Woodbury Facial treatment) together 
with the booklet of treatments,‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ Or for 12c we 
will send you samples of Woodbury’s 
Frcial Soap, Facial Cream and Facial 
Powder. Address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., 16506 Spring Grove Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1606 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 


Cosmopolitan for June, 1918 


This local treatment, together 
with the general use of 
Woodbury's, will gradually 
clear your skin of blemishes 


You will find the special treatment 
for keeping your skin free from black- 
heads in the booklet wrapped around 
every cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap 
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and the Sword 


By Herbert Kaufman 


HE Kaiser has wagered his crown and sixty million subjects that 
ideals do not pay. 
If he wins, we lose two thousand years of ethical growth, and every 
conquered domain shall become a Teuton harem. 

This war must decide whether Force or Faith shall inherit progress. 

Morally, mentally, and officially, Germany has declared for paganism. 
The infamous repudiations of the empire, the unbridled savagery of officers 
and men, the profanation of Christian altars, the abandonment of civilized 
usage, the elevation of prostitution to patriotism, the decoration of assassins, 
the sterilization of Armenia, the sack of Belgium proclaim that Berlin has 
deliberately canceled the Decalogue. 

We are fighting God's enemy—facing the supreme menace of earth. 

The Huns of old, at worst, were simple raiders, with no ambitions beyond 
those of loot and lust; their path was a thin, grim line across a page of his- 
tory. But these modern vandals would poison every well of truth, would 
trample spirituality in the mire; they'd glut their greeds and hates upon 
our souls. 

Should their red will be done, the scales of Justice would be weighed 
with shells alone; no national guarantee would hold; expediency would be 
the highest law. 

How dare we plan and dream and hope until our roads and homes and 
liberties are safe? How may we operate the vast, involved machine of com- 
merce if an outlaw power can, at whim, invalidate treaties and contracts 
and universal credit? 

Civilization 1s too extensive, too vulnerable to be policed except by confi- 
dence and honor. 

Whatever the price we spend, ideals must be made to pay. 

Because otherwise to-morrows would be lived in fear and degradation, 
=| we shall battle on until THE WORD 1s irrevocably mightier than the Sword. 
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By Edgarlee Masters W: 


E began with both of them so gently. 

eeting, neither thought nor looked intently. 
Afterward, her breath invoked the fire— 
Breath to breath set burning their desire. 


Is there aught in flesh, or is it spirit 
Conscious of its kindred soul when near it? 
Woe to flesh or soul that's wholly wakened 
While the other's soul-depths lie unshakened! 


How could she give him all sacred blisses, 
Long embraces, in the darkness kisses, 
If she was not his, all else forgetting, 

Lovers gone and other loves regretting? 


That was just the place her gold was leadened— 
Flesh there too alive, to him all deadened. 

She could harp not to his playing wholly, 

Yet his heart-strings trembled for her solely. 
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So this love-play hastened to the curtain. 
Each one spoke his lines in accents certain, 
While at times behind the wings her glances 


Warmed the prompter's treasonous advances. 
Pp Pp 


Is there greater martyrdom than this is? 

You have staked your soul where the abyss is. 
You have given all—oh, sorry barter! 
You have lit the fire for you, the martyr. 


You will still love on. or turn to hating. 
Days depart: your heart stays in its waiting. 
Where's the blame? She gave her heart's half-measure, 
All she had, for all your soul's full treasure. 


What's the half to keep could you achieve it? 
What your treasure, if you could retrieve it? 
Never more shall you again bestow it. 

Now you have a song, if you're a poet. 


Now you're ever dumb, if song’s denied you; 
You shall be more dumb than all beside you, 
While your soul is shaken by its torrents— 

Dante songless in a Dante Florence. 
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Age shall not make strong nor deeper learning. 
Grief grows clearer with your eye's discerning. 
Pass the years, but, oh, the soil grows faster— 
Richer for the roots of your disaster. 


Ends the play—for what is life but dying? 
What is love but fire forever crying? 

What your soul but love's pure carbon fuel? 
Love and life make ashes of the jewel. 
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The Princess 


FIRE burned cheerfully in the jungle-camp, and beside the fire lolled a cheerful- 
seeming though horrible-appearing man. This wasa hobo jungle, pitched in a 
thin strip of woods that lay between a railroad embankment and the bank of 
a river. But no hobo was the man. So deep-sunk was he in the social abyss 

that a proper hobo would not sit by the same fire with him. A gay-cat, who is an 
ignorant newcomer on the “‘road,”’ might sit with such as he, but only long enough 


F to learn better. 

; : ; He was truly horrible-appearing. He might have been sixty years of age; he might 
‘ 4 have been ninety. His garments might have been discarded by a ragpicker. Beside 
i him, an unrolled bundle showed itself as consisting of a ragged overcoat and con- 


é il taining an empty and smoke-blackened tomato-can, an empty and battered condensed- 
“3. milk can, some dog-meat partly wrapped in brown paper and evidently begged from some 
a butcher shop, a carrot that had been run over in the street by a wagon-wheel, three 
greenish-cankered and decayed potatoes, and a sugar bun with a mouthful bitten 
from it and rescued from the gutter. 

3 A prodigious growth of whiskers, grayish dirty and untrimmed for years, sprouted 
: from his face. This hirsute growth should have been white, but the season was summer 
: and it had not been exposed to a rain-shower for some time. What was visible of the 
face looked as if, at some period, it had stopped a hand-grenade. The nose was so 


% variously malformed in its healed brokenness that there was no bridge, while one nostril, 
a 4 the size of a pea, opened downward, and the other, the size of a robin’s egg, tilted up- 
‘ss ward to the sky. One eye, of normal size, dim brown and misty, bulged to the verge 

of popping out, and, as if from senility, wept copiously and continuously. 


The other eye, scarcely larger than a squirrel’s and as uncannily bright, 
twisted up obliquely into the hairy scar of a bone-crushed eyebrow. And 
he had but one arm. 

Yet was he cheerful. On his face, in mild degree, was depicted sensuous 

pleasure as he lethargically scratched his ribs with his one hand. He pawed 
over his food-scraps, debated, then drew a twelve-ounce druggist’s 
bottle from his inside coat pocket. The bottle was full of a colorless 
liquid, the contemplation of which made his little eye burn brighter 
and quickened his movements. Picking up the tomato-can, he rose, 
went down the short path to the river, and returned with 
the can filled with not-nice river water. In the condensed- 
milk can he mixed one part of water with two parts of fluid 
from the bottle. This colorless fluid was druggist’s alcohol, 
and as such is known in tramp-land as “alki.” 
Slow footsteps, coming down the side of the railroad em- 
bankment, alarmed him ere he could 
drink. Placing the can carefully upon 
the ground between his legs, he cov- 
ered it with his hat and waited 
anxiously whatever impended. 

Out of the darkness emerged a man 
as filthy-ragged as he. The new- 
comer, who might have been fifty 
or might have been sixty, was gro- 
tesquely fat. He bulged everywhere. 
He was composed of bulges. His 

bulbous nose was the size and shape 
of a turnip. His eyelids bulged, and 
his blue eyes bulged in competition 
with them. In many places, the seams 
of his garments had parted 

across the bulges of body. His 

calves grew into his feet, for 

the broken elastic sides of his 
congress gaiters were swelled 

full with the fat of 

him. Onearm only 

he sported, from 


“Not ten feet away, probing a coral fissure with her squid-stick, was the princess, and the tiger-shark was heading directly 
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By Jack London 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


the shoulder of which was suspended a 
small and tattered bundle with the mud 
caked dry on the outer covering from the 
last place he had pitched his doss. He 
advanced with tentative caution, made 
sure of the harmlessness of the man beside 
the fire, and joined him. 

“Hello, grandpa!’ the newcomer greeted, 
then paused to stare at the other’s flaring, 
sky-open nostril. ‘Say, Whiskers, how ’d ye 
keep the night dew out of that nose o’ yourn?”’ 

Whiskers growled an incoherence deep in 
his throat, and spat into the fire in token that 
he was not pleased by the question. 

“For the love o’ Mike!” the fat man chuckled, 
“Tf you got caught out in a rain-storm without 
an umbrella, you'd sure drown, wouldn’t you?” 

“Can it, Fatty; can it,’”’ Whiskers muttered 
wearily. ‘‘They ain’t nothin’ new in that line 
of chatter. Even the bulls hand it out to me.” 

“But you can still drink, I hope,” Fatty at 
the same time mollified and invited, with his 
one hand.deftly pulling the slip-knots that fast- 
ened his bundle. 

From within the bundle he brought to light 
a twelve-ounce bottle of alki. Footsteps com- 
ing down the embankment alarmed him, and 
he hid the bottle under his hat on the ground 
between his legs. 

But the next comer proved to be not merely 
one of their own ilk but likewise to have only 
one arm. So forbidding of aspect was he that greetings 
consisted of no more than grunts. Huge-boned, tall, 
gaunt to cadaverousness, his face a dirty death’s-head, he 
was as repellent a nightmare of old age as ever Doré im- 
agined. His toothless, thin-lipped mouth was a cruel and 
bitter slash under a great curved nose that almost met the 
chin and that was like a buzzard’s beak. His one hand, 
lean and crooked, was a talon. The beady gray eyes, un- 
blinking and unwavering, were bitter as death, as bleak as 
absolute zero, and as merciless. His presence was a chill, and 
Whiskers and Fatty instinctively drew together for protection 
against the unguessed threat of him. Watching his chance 
privily, Whiskers snuggled a chunk of rock several pounds in 
weight close to his hand, if need for action should arise. 
Fatty duplicated the performance. a 

Then both sat licking their lips, guiltily embarrassed, while : . 
the unblinking eyes of the terrible one bored now into one, now 
into another, and then down at the rock chunks of their pre- 
paredness. 

“Huh!” sneered the terrible one, with such dreadfulness of ee 
menace as to cause Whiskers and Fatty involuntarily to close their 
hands down on their caveman’s weapons. “Huh!” he repeated, : 
reaching his one talon into his side coat pocket with swift definite- 
ness. ‘‘A big chance you two cheap bums’d have with me.”’ 

The talon emerged, clutching ready for action a six-pound iron quoit. 

“We ain’t lookin’ for trouble, Slim,” Fatty quavered. 

“Who are you to call me ‘Slim?’ ” came the snarling answer. : 

“Me? I’m just Fatty, an’ seein’ ’s I never seen you before——”’ ane 

“An’ I suppose that ’s Whiskers, there, with the gay an’ festive “* 
lamp tangoing into his eyebrow an’ the God-forgive-us nose joy- 
riding all over his mug?” 
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for her. Knowing fully the peril of my act, I thrust the blunt-sharp end of my squid-stick into the side of the shark” 
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“Tt do; it “ll Whiskers muttered uncomfortably. 
“One monniker’s as good as another, I find, at my time of 
life. And everybody hands it out to me, anyway. And I 
need an umbrella when it rains to keep from gettin’ drowned, 
an’ all the rest of it.” 

“T ain’t used to company—don’t like it,’ Slim growled. 
“So, if you guys want to Stick around, mind your step— 
that’s ali—mind your step.” 

He fished from his pocket a cigar-stump, and prepared 
to put it in his mouth tochew. Then he changed his mind, 
glared at his companions savagely, and unrolled his bundle. 
Appeared in his hand a druggist’s bottle of alki. 

“Well,” he snarled, ‘I suppose I gotta give you cheap 
skates a drink when I ain’t got more ’n enough for a good 
petrificatien for myself.” 

Almost a softening flicker of light was 
imminent in his withered face as he beheld 
the others proudly lift their hats and ex- 
hibit their own supplies. 

“Here’s some water for the 
mixin’s,”’ Whiskers said, proffer- 
ing his tomato-can. 

Yet, when all was ready, cans 
of alki in their solitary hands, 
the three things that had once 
been men hesitated, as if of old 
habit, and next betrayed shame, 
as if at self-exposure. 

Whiskers was the first to 
brazen it. 

“T’ve sat in at many a finer 
drinking,” he bragged. 

“With the pewter?” Slim 
sneered. 

“With the silver,” Whiskers 
corrected. 

Slim turned a scorching eye- 
interrogation on Fatty. 

Fatty nodded. 

“Beneath the salt,’’ said Slim. 

“Above it,” came Fatty’s 
correction. ‘I was born above 
it, and I’ve never traveled = 
second class. First or steerage, ‘yy 
but no intermediate in mine.” 

“Yourself?”” Whiskers quer- 
ied of Slim. 

“T’ve broken glass to the 
queen, God bless her!” Slim answered solemnly, without 
snarl or sneer. 

“Tn the pantry?”’ Fatty insinuated. 

Simultaneously, Slim reached for his quoit and Whiskers 
and Fatty for their rocks. 

“Now, don’t let’s get feverish,” Fatty said, dropping his 
own weapon. ‘“‘Wearen’tscum. We’re gentlemen. Let’s 
drink like gentlemen.” 

“Let it be a real drinking,’ Whiskers approved. 

“Let’s get petrified,” Slim agreed. ‘ Many a distillery 
has flowed under the bridge since we were gentlemen; but 
let’s forget the long road we’ve traveled since, and hit our 
doss in the good old fashion in which every gentleman 
went to bed when we were young.” 

“My father done it—did it,” Fatty concurred and cor- 
rected, as old recollections exploded long-sealed brain-cells 
of connotation and correct usage. 

The other two nodded a descent from similar fathers and 
elevated their tin cans of alcohol. 


By the time each had finished his own bottle and from his 
rags fished forth a second one, their brains were well mellowed 
and aglow, although they had not got round to telling their 
realnames. But their English had improved. They spoke it 
correctly, while the argof of tramp-land ceased from their lips. 

“It’s my constitution,” 


Whiskers was explaining. 


“Very few men could go through what I have and live 
to tell the tale. And I never took any care of myself. If 
what the moralists and the physiologists say is true, I’d 
have been dead long ago. And it’s the same with you 
two. Look at us, at our advanced years, carousing as the 
young ones don’t dare, sleeping out in the open on the 
ground, never sheltered from frost or rain or storm, never 
afraid of pneumonia or rheumatism that would put half 
the young ones on their backs in hospital.” 

He broke off to mix another drink, and Fatty took up 
the tale. 


‘“‘And we've had our fun,” he boasted. ‘And speaking 


of sweethearts and all,” he cribbed from Kipling, ‘ ‘we’ve 
rogued and we’ve ranged—— 
Slim completed the crib for him. 


“ “Tn our time.’ ”’ 


Fatty took up the tale. “And we've 
had our fun,” he boasted. “And 


speaking of sweethearts and all,” he 


and we've ranged 


j . cribbed from Kipling, ** ‘we've rogued 


“T should say so; I should say so,” Fatty confirmed. 
“And been loved by princesses—at least, I have.” 

“Go on and tell us about it,” Whiskers urged. “The 
night’s young, and why shouldn’t we remember back to the 
roofs of kings?” 

Nothing loath, Fatty cleared his throat for the recital, 
and cast about in his mind for the best way to begin. 

“Tt must be known that I came of good family. Per- 
cival Delaney, let us say—yes; let us say Percival Delaney— 
was not unknown at Oxford once upon a time—not for 
scholarship, I am frank to admit; but the gay young dogs 
of that day, if any be yet alive, would remember him 

“My people came over with the Conqueror,” Whiskers 
interrupted, extending his hand to Fatty’s in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction. 

“What name?” Fatty queried. ‘I did not seem quite 
to catch it.” 

“‘Delarouse—Chauncey Delarouse. The name will serve 
as well as any.” 

Both completed the hand-shake and glanced to Slim. 

“Oh, well, while we’re about it—” Fatty urged. 

‘Bruce Cadogan Cavendish,” Slim growled morosely. ‘‘Go 
on, Percival, with your princesses and the roofs of kings.’ 

“Oh, I was a rare young devil,’ Percival obliged, “after 
I played ducks and drakes at home and sported out over 
the world. And I was some figure of a man before I lost 
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my shape—polo, steeplechasing, boxing, wrestling, swim- 
ming. I won medals at buck-jumping in Australia, and I 
held more than several swimming-records from the quarter 
of a mile up. Women turned their heads to look when I 
went by. The women! God bless them!” 

And Fatty, alias Percival Delaney, a grotesque of man- 
hood, put his bulgy hand to his puffed lips and kissed audibly 
into the starry vault of the sky. 

“And the princess,’”’ he resumed, with another kiss to 
the stars. ‘She was as fine a figure of a woman as I was a 
man, as high-spirited and courageous, as reckless and 
daredevilish. Lord, Lord, in the water she was a mermaid, 
a sea-goddess! And when it came to blood, beside her I 
was parvenu. Her royal line traced back into the mists 
of antiquity. 


“She was not a daughter of a fair-skinned folk. Tawny 
golden was she, with golden-brown eyes, and her hair that 
fell to her knees was blue-black and straight, with just the 
curly, tendrilly tendency that gives to woman’s hair its 
charm. Oh, there were no kinks in it, any more than were 
there kinks in the hair of her entire genealogy. For she 
was Polynesian, glowing, golden, lovely, and lovable—royal 
Polynesian.” 

Again he paused to kiss his hand to the memory of her, 
and Slim, alias Bruce Cadogan Cavendish, took advantage 
to interject: 

“Huh! Maybe you didn’t shine in scholarship, but at 
least you gleaned a vocabulary out of Oxford.” 

“And in the South Seas garnered a better vocabulary from 
the lexicon of Love,” Percival was quick on the uptake. 

“Tt was the island of Talofa,” he went on, “meaning 
‘love,’ the Isle of Love, and it was her island. Her father, 
the king, an old man, sat on his mats with paralyzed knees 
and drank squareface-gin all day and most of the night, 
out of grief, sheer grief, She, my princess, was the only 
issue, her brothers having been lost in their double canoe 
in a hurricane while coming up from a voyage to Samoa. 
And among the Polynesians the royal women have equal 


right with the men to rule. In fact, they trace their geneal- 
ogies always by the female line.” 

To this, both Chauncey Delarouse and Bruce Cadogan 
Cavendish nodded prompt affirmation. 

“Ah,” said Percival, “I perceive you both know the 
South Seas, wherefore, without undue expenditure of 
verbiage on my part, I am assured that you will appreciate 
the charm of my princess, the Princess Tui-nui, of Talofa, 
the princess of the Isle of Love.”’ 

He kissed his hand to her, sipped from his condensed-milk 
can a man-size drink of druggist’s alcohol, and to her again 
kissed his hand. 

“But she was coy, and ever she fluttered near to me but never 
near enough. When my arm went out to her to girdle her, 
presto! she was not there. I knew, as never before or since, the 
thousand dear and delightful anguishes of love frustrate but 
ever resilient and beckoned on by the very goddess of love.”’ 

“Some vocabulary,” Bruce Cadogan Cavendish 
muttered in aside to Chauncey Delarouse. But 

Percival Delaney was not to be de- 

terred. He kissed his pudgy hand aloft 

into the night and held warmly on. 

“No fond agonies of rapture deferred 
that were not lavished upon me by my 
dear princess, herself ever a luring de- 
light of promise flitting just beyond my 
reach. Every sweet lover’s inferno un- 
guessed of by Dante she led me through. 
Ah, those tropic nights! Those swooning 
tropic nights, under our palm trees, the 
distant surf a languorous murmur as 
from some vast sea-shell of mystery, 
when she, my princess, all but melted to 
my yearning, and with her laughter, that 
was as silver strings by buds and blos- 
soms smitten, all but made lunacy of 
my lover’s ardency. 

“Tt was by my wrestling with the 
champions of Talofa that I first inter- 
ested her. It was by my prowess at 
swimming that I awoke her. And it was 
by a certain swimming deed that I won 
from her more than coquettish smiles and 
shy timidities of feigned retreat. 

““We were squidding that day, out on 
the reef—you know how, undoubtedly— 
diving down the face of the wall of the 

reef, five fathoms, ten fathoms, any depth 
within reason, and shoving our squid-sticks into the likely 
holes and crannies of the coral where squid might be lairing. 
With the squid-stick, bluntly sharp at both ends, perhaps a 
foot long and held crosswise in the hand, the trick was to 
gouge any lazying squid until he closed his tentacles round 
fist, stick, andarm. Then you had him, and came to the 
surface with him, and peeled him off into the waiting 
canoe—and to think I used to do that!” 

Percival Delaney paused a moment, a glimmer of awe on 
his rotund face as he contemplated the mighty picture 
of his youth. 

“Why, I’ve pulled out a squid with tentacles eight feet 
long, and done it under fifty feet of water. I could stay 
down four minutes. I’ve gone down, with a coral rock to 
sink me, in a hundred and ten feet to clear a fouled anchor. 
And I could back-dive with a once-over and go in feet first 
from eighty feet above the surface——” 

“Quit it; delete it; cease it!” Chauncey Delarouse admon- 


ished testily. ‘Tell ofthe princess. That’s what makes old 
blood leap again. Almost canI see her. Was she very 
wonderful?” 


Percival Delaney kissed unutterable affirmation. 

“T have said she was a mermaid. She was. I know she 
swam thirty-six hours before being rescued, after her 
schooner was capsized in a double squall. I have seen her 
do ninety feet and bring up pearl-shells in each hand. She 
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was wonderful. As a woman, she was ravishing, sublime. 
I have said she was a sea-goddess. She was. Oh, for a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles to have made the wonder of her body 
immortal! 

“And that day, out for squid on the reef, I was almost 
sick for her. Mad—I know I was mad for her. We would 
step over the side from the big canoe, and swim down, side 
by side, into the delicious depths of cool and color, and she 
would look at me as we swam, and with her eyes tantalize 
me to further madness. And at last, down, far down, I 
lost myself and reached for her. She eluded me like the 
mermaid she was, and I saw the laughter on her face as she 
fled. She fled deeper, and I knew I had her, for I was be- 
tween her and the surface; but, in the muck coral sand of the 
bottom, she made a churning with her squid-stick. It was 
the old trick to escape a shark. And she worked it on me, 
roiling the water so that I could not see her. And when I 
came up, she was there ahead of me, clinging to the side of 
the canoe and Jaughing. 

“Almost I would not be denied. But not for nothing 
was she a princess. She rested her hand on my arm and 
compelled me to listen. We should play a game, she said, 
enter into a competition for which should get the more 
squid, the biggest squid, and the smallest squid. Since the 
wagers were kisses, you can well imagine I went down on 
the first next dive with soul aflame. 

“T got no squid. Never again in all my life have I dived 
for squid. Perhaps we were five fathoms down and ex- 
ploring the face of the reef wall for lurking-places of our 
prey when it happened. I had found a likely lair and just 
proved it empty, when I felt, or sensed, the nearness of 
something inimical. Iturned. There it was, alongside of me, 
and no mere fish-shark. Fully a dozen feet in length, with 
the unmistakable phosphorescent cat’s eye gleaming like a 
drowning star, I knew it for what it was, a tigershark. 

“Not ten feet away, probing a coral fissure with her 
squid-stick, was the princess, and the tiger-shark was 
heading directly for her. My totality of thought was pre- 
cipitated to consciousness in a single, all-embracing flash. 
The man-eater must be deflected from her, and what was I, 
except a mad lover who would gladly fight and die, or more 
gladly fight and live, for his beloved? 

“Knowing fully the peril of my act, I thrust the blunt- 
sharp end of my squid-stick into the side of the shark, 
much as one would attract a passing acquaintance with a 
thumb-nudge in the ribs. And the man-eater turned on 
me. You know the South Seas, and you know that the 
tiger-shark, like the bald-face grizzly of Alaska, never 
gives trail. The combat, fathoms deep under the sea, was 
on—if by combat may be named such a one-sided struggle, 

“The princess, unaware, caught her squid and rose to the 
surface. The man-eater rushed me. I fended him off with 
both hands on his nose above his thousand-toothed open 
mouth, so that he backed me against the sharp coral. The 
scars are there to this day. Whenever I tried to rise, he 
rushed me, and I could not remain down there indefinitely 
without air. Whenever he rushed me, I fended off with 
my hands on his nose. And I would have escaped un- 
harmed except for the slip of my right hand. Into his 
mouth it went to the elbow. His jaws closed, just below 
the elbow. You know how a shark’s teeth are. Once in, 
they cannot be released. They must go through to com- 
plete the bite, but they cannot go through heavy bone. 
So, from just below the elbow, he stripped the bone clean to 
the articulation of the wrist-joint, where his teeth met and 
my good right hand became his for an appetizer. 

“But while he was doing this, I drove the thumb of my 
left hand, to the hilt, into his eye-orifices and popped out 
hiseye. This did not stop him. The meat had maddened 
him. He pursued the gushing stump of my wrist. Half a 
dozen times I fended with my intact arm. Then he got the 
poor mangled arm again, closed down, and stripped the 
meat off the bone from the shoulder down to the elbow- 
joint, where his teeth met and he was free of his second 


mouthful of me. 


But, at the same time, with my good arm, 
I thumbed out his remaining eye.” 
Percival Delaney shrugged his shoulders, ere he resumed. 
“‘From above, those in the canoe had beheld the entire 
happening and were loud in praise of my deed. To this 
day, they still sing the song of me, and tell the tale of me. 
And the princess ”— his pause was brief but significant— 


“the princess married me. Oh, welladay and lackaday, 
the whirligig of time and fortune, the topsyturviness of 
luck, the wooden shoe going up and the polished heel de- 
scending, a French gunboat, a conquered island-kingdom 
of Oceania, to-day ruled over by a peasant-born, unlettered, 
colonial gendarme, and 

He completed the sentence and the tale by burying his 
face in the down-tilted mouth of the condensed-milk can 
and by gurgling the corrosive drink down his throat in 
thirsty gulps. 


After an appropriate pause, Chauncey Delarouse, other- 
wise Whiskers, took up the tale. 

“Far be it from me to boast of no matter what place 
of birth I have descended from to sit here by this fire with 
such as—as chance along. I may say, however, that I, 
too, was once a considerable figure of a man. I may add 
that it was horses, plus parents too indulgent, that exiled 
me out over the world. I may still wonder to query, 
‘Are Dover’s cliffs still white?’ ” 

“Huh!” Bruce Cadogan Cavendish sneered. “Next 
you'll be asking, ‘How fares the old Lord Warden?’ ” 

“And I took every liberty, and vainly, with a con- 
stitution that was iron,’ Whiskers hurried on. ‘Here 
I am, with my threescore and ten behind me, and back 
on that long road have I buried many a youngster that 
was as rare and devilish as I but who could not stand 
the pace. I knew the worst too young. And now I 
know the worst too old. But there was a time—alas, 
all too short!—when I knew the best. 

“T, too, kiss my hand to the princess of my heart. She 
was truly a princess, Polynesian, a thousand miles and 
more away to the eastward and the south from Delaney’s 
Isle of Love. The natives of all round that part of the 
South Seas called it the ‘Jolly Island.’ Their own name, 
the name of the people who dwelt thereon, translates 
delicately and justly into the ‘Island of Tranquil Laughter.’ 
On the chart you will find the erroneous name given to it 
by the old navigators to be Manatomana. The seafaring 
gentry the round ocean round called it the ‘Adamless Eden.’ 
And the missionaries for a time called it ‘God’s Witness’ 
—so great had been their success at converting the in- 
habitants. As for me, it was, and ever shall be, paradise. 

“Tt was my paradise, for it was there my princess lived. 
John Asibeli Tungi was king. He was a full-blooded 
native, descended out of the oldest and highest chief- 
stock that traced back to Manua, which was the pri- 
meval sea-home of the race. Also, was he known as 
‘John the Apostate.’ He lived a long life and apostasized 
frequently. First converted by the Catholics, he threw 
down the idols, broke the tabus, cleaned out the native 
priests, executed a few of the recalcitrant ones, and sent all 
his subjects to church. 

“Next, he fell for the traders, who developed in him a 
champagne thirst, and he shipped off the Catholic priests 
to New Zealand. The great majority of his subjects always 
followed his lead, and, having no religion at all, ensued the 
time of the Great Licentiousness, when, by all South Seas mis- 
sionaries, his island, in sermons, was spoken of as ‘ Babylon.’ 

“But the traders ruined his digestion with too much 
champagne, and after several years he fell for the Gospel 
according to the Methodists, sent his people to church, and 
cleaned up the beach and the trading crowd so spick and 
span that he would not permit them to smoke a pipe out of 
doors on Sunday, and fined one of the chief traders a 
hundred gold sovereigns for washing his schooner’s decks 
on the Sabbath morn. 


DRAWN BY G. PATRICK NELSON 


“And of all unthinkable things, what did I up and do, one day, but look upon the princess to find her good 


and to fall in love with her.” 
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“That was the time of the blue-laws, but perhaps it was 
too rigorous for King John. Off he packed the Methodists, 
one fine day, exiled several hundred of his people to Samoa 
for sticking to Methodism, and, of all things, invented a 
religion of his own, with himself the figurehead of worship. 
In this, he was aided and abetted by a renegade Fijian. 
This lasted five years. Maybe he grew tired of being God, 
or maybe it was because the Fijian decamped with the six 
thousand pounds in the royal treasury, but, at any rate, 
the Second Reformed Wesleyans got him, and his entire 
kingdom went Wes'eyan. The pioneer Wesleyan mis- 
sionary he actually made prime minister, and what he did 
to the trading crowd was a caution. Why, in the end, 
King John’s kingdom was blacklisted and boycotted by the 
traders till the revenues diminished to zéro, the people went 
bankrupt, and King John couldn’t borrow a shilling from 
his most powerful chief. 

“By this time he was getting old and philosophic and 
tolerant and spiritually atavistic. He fired out the Second 
Reformed Wesleyans, called back the exiles from Samoa, 
invited in the traders, held a general love-feast, took the 
lid off, proclaimed religious liberty and high tariff, and, as 
for himself, went back to the worship of his ancestors, dug 
up the idols, reinstated a few octogenarian priests, and 
observed the tabus. All of which was lovely for the traders, 
and prosperity reigned. Of course, most of his subjects 
followed him back into the heathen worship. Yet quite a 
sprinking of Catholics, Methodists, and Wesleyans re- 
mained true to their beliefs and managed to maintain a 
few squalid, one-horse churches. But King John didn’t 
mind, any more than he did the high times of the traders 
along the beach. Everything went, so long as the taxes 
were paid. Even when his wife, Queen Mamare, elected 
to become a Baptist, and invited in a little wizened, 
sweet-spirited, club-footed Baptist missionary, King John 
did not object. All he insisted on was that these wandering 
religions should be self-supporting and not feed a penny- 
worth out of the royal coffers. 

“ And now the threads of my recital draw together in the 
paragon of female exquisiteness—my princess.” 

Whiskers paused, placed carefully on the ground his half- 
full condensed-milk can, with which he had been absently 
toying, and kissed the fingers of his one hand audibly aloft. 

“She was the daughter of Queen Mamare. She was the 
woman wonderful. Unlike the Diana type of Polynesian, 
she was almost ethereal. She was ethereal, sublimated by 
purity, as shy and modest as a violet, as fragile-slender as 
a lily, and her eyes, luminous and shrinking-tender, were as 
asphodels on the sward ‘of heaven. She was all flower and 
fire and dew. Hers was the sweetness of the mountain- 
rose, the gentleness of the dove. And she was all of good 
as well as all of beauty, devout in her belief in her mother’s 
worship, which was the worship introduced by Ebenezer 
Naismith, the Baptist missionary. But make no mistake 
—she was no mere sweet spirit ripe for the bosom of Abra- 
ham. All of exquisite deliciousness of woman was she. 
She was woman, all woman, to the last sensitive, quivering 
atom of her. 

“And I—I was a wastrel of the beach. The wildest was 


not so wild as I, the keenest not so keen, of all that wild, 


keen, trading crowd. It was esteemed I played the stiff- 
est hand of poker. I was the only living man, white, brown, 
or black, who dared run the Kuni-kuni Passage in the 
dark. And on a black night I have done it under reefs in 
a gale of wind. Well, anyway, I had a bad reputation ona 
beach where there were no good reputations. I was reckless, 
dangerous, stopped at nothing in fight or frolic; and the 
trading captains used to bring boiler-sheeted prodigies from 
the vilest holes of the South Pacific to try and drink me 
under the table. I remember one, a calcined Scotchman 
from the New Hebrides. It was a great drinking. He 
died of it, and we laded him aboard ship, pickled in a cask 
of trade-rum, and sent him back to his own place. A 
sample, a fair sample, of the antic tricks we cut up on the 
beach of Manatomana. 

“And of all unthinkable things, what did I up and do, 
one day, but look upon the princess to find her good and 
to fall in love with her. It was the real thing. I was as 
mad as a March hare, and, after that, I got only madder. 
I reformed. Think of that! Think of what a slip of a 
woman can do to a lusty, roving man! By the Lord Harry, 
it’s true! I reformed. I went to church. Hear me! I 
became converted. I cleared my soul before God and kept 
my hands—I had two then—off the ribald crew of the beach 
when it laughed at this, my latest antic, and wanted to know 
what was my game. 

“T tell you I reformed, and gave myself in passion and 
sincerity to a religious experience that has made me tolerant 
of all religion ever since. I discharged my best captain for 
immorality. So did I my cook, and a better never boiled 
water in Manatomana. For the same reason, I discharged 
my chief clerk. And, for the first time in the history of 
trading, my schooners to the westward carried Bibles in 
their stock. I built a little anchorite bungalow up-town 
on a mango-lined street, squarely alongside the little house 
occupied by Ebenezer Naismith. And I made him my pal 
and comrade, and found him a veritable honey-pot of 
sweetnesses and goodnesses. And he was a man—through 
and througha man. And j 
he died long after like a 
man, which I 
would like to 
tell you about, 
were the tale of 
it not so deserv- 
edly long. 

“Tt was the 
princess, more 
than the mis- 
sionary, who 
was responsible 
for my express- 
ing my faith in 


“The carpenters and I were the last, and we had to jump 
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works, and especially in that crowning work, the new 
church, our church, the queen-mother’s church. 

“ “Our poor church,’ the princess said to me, one night 
after prayer-meeting. I had been converted only a fort- 
night. ‘It is so small its congregation can never grow. 
And the roof leaks. And King John, my hard-hearted 
father, will not contribute a penny. Yet he has a big bal- 
ance in the treasury. And Manatomana is not poor. Much 
money is made and squandered. I know. I hear the 
gossip of the wild ways of the beach. Less than a month 
ago you lost more in one night, gambling at cards, than 
the cost of the up-keep of our poor church for a year.’ 

“And I told her it was true, but that it was before I 
had seen the light. (I’d had an infernal run of bad luck.) 
I told her I had not tasted liquor since, or turned a card. 
I told her that the roof would be repaired at once by Chris- 
tian carpenters selected by her from the congregation. But 
she was filled with the thought of a great revival that 
Ebenezer Naismith could preach—she was a dear saint— 
and she spoke of a great church, saying: 

“*Vou are rich. You have many schooners and traders 
in far islands, and I have heard of a great contract you 
have signed to recruit labor for the German plantations 
of Upolu. They say, next to Sweitzer, you are the 
richest trader here. I should love to see some use of 
all this money placed to the glory of God. It would 
be a noble thing to do, and 
I should be proud to know 
the man who would do it.’ 

“T told her that Ebe- 
nezer Naismith would 
preach the revival, 
and that I would 
(Continued on page 145) 


for it as she went down. There were only four of us—— 
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The 
Moonlit 
Way 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 


N the street in New York, in 1916, 

Garret Barres, an artist, sees a girl 
whom he had met just once under some- 
what unusual circumstances two years 
before in France. She was then a famous 
dancer known as Nihla Quellen, but her 
real name is Thessalie Dunois, and she is 
of Alsatian origin. She has risen to 
prominence under the patronage of Count d’Eblis, 
a senator of France, who is involved in German 
plots against his country. D’Eblis wants to marry 
her, but she does not love him and will not do so. 
Finally, the traitor accuses her of betraying him, and, 
in fear, she escapes in disguise to New York, where, 
after a hard struggle, she obtains a position in a school 
of dancing. D’Eblis sends word to Max Freund, a Ger- 
man agent in America, to get rid of her at the first 
favorable opportunity. 

Barres follows the girl to a restaurant and speaks to 
her. She is greatly startled at first, but finally recog- 
nizes him. She invites him to sit with her. They are 
closely watched by a sinister-looking one-eyed man who 
has trailed Nihla to the place. 


IV 
TWILIGHT 


IHLA had offered Barres her hand; he had bent 
over it, seated himself, and they smilingly ex- 
changed the formal banalities of a pleasantly 
renewed acquaintance. 

“When did you leave Paris?” she inquired. 

“Nearly two years ago.” 

“Before war was declared?” 

“Yes; in June of that year.” 

She looked up at him very seriously; but they both 
smiled as she said, 

“It was a momentous month for you, then—the month 
of June, 1914?” 

“Very. A charming young girl broke my heart in 1914; 
and so I came home, a wreck, to recuperate.”’ 

At that, she laughed outright, glancing at his youthful, 
sunburned face and lean, vigorous figure. 

“When did you come over?” he asked curiously. 

“T have been here nearly as long as you have. In fact, 
I left France the day I last saw you.” 

“The same day?” 

“] started that very same day—shortly after sunrise. I 
crossed the Belgian frontier that night, and I sailed for New 
York the morning after. I landed here a week later, and 
I’ve been here ever since. That, monsieur, is my history.” 

“You've been here in New York for two years?” he 
repeated, in astonishment. ‘Have you really left the 
stage, then? I supposed you had just arrived to fill an 
engagement here.” 
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“They gave me a try-out this afternoon.” 

“You? Atry-out!’’ he exclaimed, amazed. 

“Tf I secure an engagement, I shall be very 
glad to fill it—and my stomach, also. If I 
don’t secure one—well—charity or starvation confronts me.” 

He smiled at her with easy incredulity. 

“T had not heard that you are here,” he said. “I’ve 
read nothing at all about you in the papers.” 

“No. I am here incognito. I have taken my sister’s 
name. Afterall, your American public does not know me.” 

“cc But—— ” 

“Wait! I don’t wish it to know me.’ 

“But if you——” 

The girl’s slight gesture checked him, although her smile 
became humorous and friendly. 

“Please! We need not discuss my future. Only the 
past.” She laughed. “How it all comes back to me now 
as you speak—that crazy evening of ours together! What 
children we were—two years ago!” 

Smilingly she clasped her hands together on the table’s 
edge, regarding him with that winning directness which 
was a celebrated part of her celebrated personality and 
happened to be natural to her. 

“Why did I not recognize you immediately?” she de- 
manded of herself, frowning in self-reproof. ‘I am stupid! 
Also, I have, now and then, thought about you—” She 
shrugged her youthful shoulders, and again her face altered 
subtly. “Much has happened to distract my memories,” 
she added carelessly, “since you and I took the key to the 
fields and the road to the moon—like the pair of irrespon- 
sibles we were that night in June.” 

“Have you really had trouble?” 

Her slim figure straightened as at a challenge, then 
became adorably supple again; and she rested her 
elbows on the table’s edge and took her cheeks between 
her hands. 

‘“‘*Trouble?’” she repeated, studying his face. ‘I don’t 
know that word, ‘trouble.’ I don’t admit such a word to 
the honor of my happy vocabulary.” They both laughed 
a little. She said, still looking at him, and at first speak- 
ing as though to herself: ‘Of course you are that same 
delightful Garry—my youthful American accomplice. Quite 
unspoiled still, but very, very irresponsible—like all painters 
—like all students. And the mischief which is in me rec- 
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The girl's slight gesture checked him, although her smile became humorous 
and friendly. ** Please! We need not discuss my future. Only the past” 


ognized the mischief in you, I suppose. I did surprise you 
that night, didn’t I? And what a night! What a moon! 
And how we danced there on the wet lawn until my skirts 
and slippers and stockings were drenched with dew! And 
how we laughed! How wonderful that we have lived to 
laugh like that! It is something to remember after death. 
Just think of it—you and I, absolute strangers, dancing 
every dance there in the drenched grass to the music that 
came through the open windows— And do you remember 
how we hid in the flowering bushes when my sister and the 
others came out to look for me?”’ 

They were laughing unrestrainedly now, at the memory 
of that impossible night two years ago; and the girl seemed 
suddenly transformed into an irresponsible gamine of 
eighteen. Her eyes grew brighter with mischief and laugh- 
ter—laughter, the greatest magician and doctor emeritus 
of them all! The immortal restorer of youth and beauty! 

Bluish shadows had gone from under her lower lashes; 
her eyes were starry as a young child’s. 

“Oh, Garry,” she gasped, laying one slim hand across 
his on the table-cloth, “it was one of those encounters—one 
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of those heavenly acci- 
dents that reconcile 
one to living. I think 
the moon had made 
me a perfect lunatic— 
because you don’t yet 
know what I risked. 
Garry, it ruined me— 
ruined me utterly— 
our night together un- 
der the June moon!”’ 

“What!” he ex- 
claimed incredulously. 

But she only 
laughed her gay, un- 
daunted little laugh. 

“Tt was worth it. 
Such moments are 
worth anything we 
pay for them. I 
laughed; I pay. 
What of 

“But, if lam part- 
ly responsible, I wish 
to know 44 

“You shall know 
nothing about it. As 
for me, I care noth- 
ing about it. I’d do 
it again to-night. 
That is living—to go 
forward, laugh, and 
accept what comes— 
tohaveheart enough, 
gaiety enough, brains 
enough to seize the 
few rare dispensa- 

tions that the niggardly 
gods fling across this cal- 
vary which we call life. 
‘Tenez—that alone is living; 
the rest is making the end- 
less stations on bleeding 
knees.” 

“Yet, if I thought—”’ he 
began, perplexed and trou- 
bled, “if I thought that through my 
folly——”’ 

“*Folly!’? Non pas! Wisdom! Oh, 
my blessed accomplice—and do you 
remember the canoe? Were we in- 
deed quite mad to embark for Paris 
on the moonlit Seine, you and I—I in 
evening gown, soaked with dew to the knees—you with 
your sketching-block and easel? Quel déménagement en 
famille!’ Oh, Garry, my friend of gayer days, was that 
really folly? No, no, no! It was infinite wisdom; and its 
memory is helping me to live through this very moment.” 
She leaned there on her elbows and laughed across the 
cloth at him. The mockery began to dance again and 
glimmer in her eyes. “After all I’ve told you,” she added, 
‘““yvou are no wiser, are you? You don’t know why I never 
went to the fountain of Marie de Médicis—whether I forgot 
to go—whether I remembered but decided that I had had 
quite enough of you. You don’t know, do you?”’ 

He shook his head, smiling. The girl’s face grew grad- 
ually serious. 

“And you never heard anything more about me?” she 
demanded. 

“No. Your name simply disappeared from the bill- 


boards, kiosk, and newspapers.”’ 

“And you heard no malicious gossip? None about my 
sister, either?”’ 

“None.” 
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She nodded. 

“Europe is a senile creature which forgets overnight. 
Tant mieux. You know, I shall sing and dance under my 
sister’s name here. I told you that, didn’t I?” 

“Oh—that would be a great mistake——” 

“Listen: Nihla Quellen disappeared—married some fat 
bourgeois, died, perhaps” —she shrugged—‘‘anything you 
wish, my friend. Who cares to 
listen to what is said about a 
dancing girl in all this din of 
war? Who is interested?” It 
was hardly a question, yet her 
eyes seemed to make it so. 
“Who cares?” she repeated im- 
patiently. remembers?” 

“T have remembered you,” 
he said, meeting her intently 
questioning gaze. 

“You? Oh, you are not like 
those others over there. Your 
country is not at war. You still 
have leisure toremember. But 
they forget. They haven’t time to 
remember anything—anybody— 
overthere. Don’t vouthink so?” 
She turned in her chair uncon- 
sciously and gazed eastward. 
“They have forgotten me over 
there.’ And her lips tightened, 
contracted, bitten into silence. 

The strange beauty of the 
girl left him dumb. He was 
recalling now all that he had ever 
heard concerning her. The gos- 
sip of Europe had informed him 
that, though Nihla Quellen was 
passionately and devotedly 
French in soul and heart, her 
mother had been one of those 
unmoral and lovely Georgians 
and her father an Alsatian 
named Dunois—a French officer 
who entered the Russian service 
ultimately, and became a hunt- 
ing chetah for the Grand Duke 
Cyril, until himself hunted into 
another world by that old bag 
of bones on the pale and shaky 
nag. His daughter took the 
name of Nihla Quellen and what 
money was left, and made her 
début in Constantinople. 

As the young fellow sat there 
watching her, all the petty gos- 
sip of Europe came back to him 
—anecdotes, panegyrics, eulo- 
gies, scandals, stage-chatter, 
Quarter divers, paid réclames—all 
that he had ever read and heard about this notorious young 
girl, now seated there across the table, with her pretty 
head framed by slender, unjeweled fingers: He remem- 
bered the gems she had worn that June night two years 
ago—and their magnificence. 

“Well,” she said, “life is a pleasantry, a jest,a bon mot flung 
over hisshoulder by some god too drunk with nectar toinvent 
a better joke. Life isan Olympian epigram made between im- 
mortal yawns. What do you think of my epigram, Garry?”’ 

“T think you are just as clever and amusing as I remem- 
ber you, Nihla.”’ 

“Amusing to you, perhaps. But I don’t entertain my- 
self very successfully. I don’t think poverty is a very funny 
joke. Do you?” 

“““Poverty?’” he repeated, smiling his unbelief. 

She smiled, too, disp!ayed her pretty, ringless hands 


humorously for his inspection, then framed her oval face 
between them again and made a deliberate grimace. 
“Allgone,” shesaid. ‘‘Iam,as yousay here, on my uppers.” 
“T can’t understand, Nihla——” 
“Don’t try to. It doesn’t concern you. Also, please 
forget me as Nihla Quellen. I told you that I’ve taken my 
sister’s name, Thessalie Dunois.” 


“Ah then, don't be worritin’ him!" grumbled Soane. 
thim idees he has slitherin‘in his head, an’ all the 
without the likes o° you at his heels 


“But all Europe knows you as Nihla Quellen——” 

“Listen,” she interrupted sharply: “I have troubles 
enough. Don’t add to them, or I shall be sorry I met you 
again. I tell you my name is Thessa. Please remember it.” 

“Very well,” he said, reddening under the rebuke. 

She noted the painful color in his face, then looked else- 
where indifferently. Her features remained expressionless 
for a while. After a few moments, she looked round at 
him again, and her smile began to glimmer. 

“Tt’s only this,” she said: ‘The girl you met once in 
your life—the dancing singing girl they knew over there 
—is already an episode to be forgotten. And her career 
any way you wish, Garry—natural death, suicide—or she 
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can repent and take the veil, if you like—or perish at sea. 
Only, end her—please,” she added, with the sweet, trailing 
inflection characteristic of her. 

He nodded. The girl smiled mischievously. 

“Don’t nod your head so owlishly and pretend to 
understand. You don’t understand. Only two or 
three people do. And I hope they’ll believe me dead, 


“Hasn't Misther Barres enough to do, what with all 
books an’ learnin’ an’ picters he has to think of, 
every blessed minute, day an’ night?” 


even if you are not polite enough to agree with them.” 

“How can you expect to maintain your incognito?” he 
insisted. “There will be plenty of people in your very first 
audience——” 

“T had a sister, did I not?” 

“Was she your sister—the one who danced with you— 
the one called Thessa?”’ 

“No. But the play-bills said she was. Now I’ve told 
you something that nobody knows except two or three 
unpleasant devils—”’ She dropped her arms on the table 
and leaned a trifle forward. ‘Oh, pouf!” she said. ‘Don’t 
let’s be mysterious and dramatic, you and I. I'll tell you. 
I gave that woman the last of my jewels, and she promised 


Chambers 


to disappear and leave her name to me to use. It was my 
own name, anyway—Thessalie Dunois. Now you know. 
Be as discreet and nice as I once found you. Will you?” 

“Of course.” 

““Of course,’”’ she repeated, smiling, and with a little 
twitch of her shoulders, as though letting fall a burdensome 
cloak. ‘‘Allons! With a free heart, then! I am Thessalie 
Dunois; I am here; Iam poor— 
Don’t be frightened. I shall not 
borrow——” 

“That’s rotten, Thessa!” he 
said, turning very red. 

“Oh, go lightly, please, my 
friend Garry. Ihave no claim on 
you. Besides, 1 know men——” 

“You don’t appear to.” 

“Tiens! Our first quarrel!” 
she exclaimed laughingly. “This 
is indeed serious——”’ 

“Tf you need aid——’ 

“No, I don’t. Please—why do 
you scowl at me? Do you then 
wish I needed aid? Yours? 
Allez, Monsieur Garry; if I did, 
I'd venture, perhaps, to say so to 
you. Does that make amends?” 
she added sweetly. 

She clasped her white hands on 
the cloth and looked at him with 
that engaging, humorous little air 
which had so easily captivated 
her audiences in Europe—that 
and her voice with the hint of 
recklessness ever echoing through 
its sweetness and youthful gaiety. 

“What are you doing in New 
York?” she asked. ‘Painting?”’ 

“T have a studio, but——”’ 

“But no clients? Is that it? 
Pouf! Everybody begins that 
way. I sang in a café at Dijon 
for five francs and my soup. At 
Rennes I nearly starved. Oh, 
yes, Garry; in spite of a number 
of obliging gentlemen who, like 
you, offered—first aid——”’ 

“That is absolutely rotten of 
you, Thessa. Did I ever——” 

““No. For goodness’ sake let 
me jest with you without flying 
into tempers!”’ 

“But——” 

“Oh, pouf! I shall not quarrel 
with you. Whatever you and I 
were going to say during the next 
ten minutes shall remain unsaid. 
Now the ten minutes are over; 
now we’re reconciled, and you are 
in good humor again. And now tell me about yourself, 
your painting—in other words, tell me the things about 
yourself that would interest a friend.” 

“Are you?” 

“Your friend? Yes, I am—if you wish.” 

“T do wish it.” 

“Then I am your friend. I once had a wonderful evening 
with you. I’m having a very good time now. You were nice 
to me, Garry. I really was sorry not to see you again.” 

“ At the fountain of Marie de Médicis?”’ he said reproach- 
fully. 

“Yes. Flatter yourself, monsieur, because I did not for- 
get our rendezvous. I might have forgotten it easily 
enough—there was sufficient excuse, God knows—a girl 
awakened by the crash of ruin—springing out of bed to face 
the end of the world without a moment’s warning—yes, 
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the end of all things—death, too! Tenez; it was permis- 
sible to forget our rendezvous under such circumstances, 
was it not? But—lI did not forget. I thought about it in 
a dumb, calm way all the while—even while he stood there 
denouncing me, threatening me, noisy, furious—with the 
button of the legion i in his lapel, and an ugly pistol, which 
he waved in the air—” She laughed. “Oh, it was not 
at all gay, I assure you! And even when I took to my 
heels after he had gone—for it was a matter of life or death, 
and I hadn’t a minute to lose—oh, very dramatic, of course, 
for I ran away in disguise, and I had a frightful time of 
it leaving France. Well, even then, at top speed and scared 
to death, I remembered the fountain of Marie de Médicis 
and you— Don’t be too deeply flattered. I remembered 
these items, principally because they had caused my down- 
fall.”’ 

I caused——” 

“No. -J caused‘it.: It was I who went out on the lawn. 
It was I who came across to see who was painting by moon- 
light. That began it—seeing you there—in moonlight 
bright- enough to read by—bright enough to paint by. 
Oh, Garry—and you were so good-looking! It was the 
moon—and the way you smiled at me. And they all were 
dancing inside, and he was so big and fat and complacent, 
dancing away in there. And so I fell a prey to folly.” 

“Was it really our escapade that—that ruined you?” 

“Well—it was partly that. Pouf! It is over. And I 
am here. So are you. It’s been nice to see you. Please 
call our waiter—’’ She glanced at her cheap leather wrist- 
watch. 

As they rose and left the dining-room, he asked her if 
they were not to see each other again. A one-eyed man, 
close behind them, listened for her reply. 

She continued to walk on slowly beside him, without 
answering, until they reached the rotunda. 

“Do you wish to see me again?” she inquired abruptly. 

“Don’t you also wish it?” 

“T don’t know, Garry. I’ve been annoyed in New York 
—bothered—-seriously. I can’t explain, but, somehow 
don’t seem to wish to begin a friendship with anybody.”’ 

“Ours began two years ago.”’ 

“Did it?” 

“Did it not, Thessa?”’ 

“Perhaps. I don’t know. * After all, it doesn’t matter. 
I think—I think we had better say good-by—until some 
happy hazard—like to-day’s encounter—” She hesitated, 
looked up at him, laughed. “Where is your studio?” she 
asked mischievously. 

The one-eyed man at their heels was listening. 


V 
IN DRAGON COURT 


THERE was a young moon in the southwest—a slender 
tracery in the April twilight—curved high over his right 
shoulder as Barres walked) northward and homeward 
through the flare of Broadway. 

His thoughts were still occupied with the pleasant excite- 
ment of his encounter witii Thessalie Dunois; his mind 
and heart still responded. to the delightful stimulation. 
Out of an already half-forgotten realm of romance where, 
often now, he found it increasingly difficult to realize that 
he had lived for five happy years, a young girl had sud- 
denly emerged as. bodily’ witness, to corroborate, revive, 
and refresh his fading faith in the reality of what once had 
been. 

Five years in France! France, with its clear sun and 
lovely moon, its silver-gray cities, its lilac haze, its sweet, 
deep greenness, its atmosphere of living light! France, 
the dwelling-place of God in all his myriad aspects—in all 
his protean forms! France, the sanctuary of Trpth and all 
her ancient and her future liberties! France; blossoming 
domain of Love in Love’s million exquisite transfigurations, 


wherein only the eye of faith can recognize the winged god 
amid his camouflage! 

Wine-strong winds of the Western world, and a pitiless 
Western sun which etches every contour with terrible pre- 
cision, leaving nothing to imagination—no delicate mys- 
tery to rest and shelter souls—had swept away and partly 
erased from his mind the actuality of those five past years. 

Already that past, of which he had been a part, was 
becoming disturbingly unreal to him. Phantoms haunted 
its ever-paling sunlight; its scenes were fading; its voices 
grew vague and distant; its hushed laughter dwindled to 
a whisper, dying like a sigh. 

Then, suddenly, against that misty tapestry of tinted 
specters, appeared Thessalie Dunois in the flesh. Yet, in 
spite of her, in spite of dreams, in spite of his own home- 
coming and the touch of familiar pavements under his own 
feet, the past, to Barres, was utterly dead, the present 
strange and unreal, the future obscure and all aflame be- 
hind a world afire with war. 

For two years now, no human mind in America had been 
able to adjust itself to the new heaven and the new earth 
which had sprung into lurid being at the thunderclap of 
war. 


Barres walked homeward. Somewhere along in the 
Forties, he turned eastward into one of those cross-streets 
originally built up of brownstone dwelling-houses, and now 
in process of transformation into that architectural and 
commercial miscellany which marks the transition stage 
of the metropolis anywhere from Westchester to the sea. 

Altered for business purposes, basements displayed signs 
and merchandise of bootmakers, dealers in Oriental porce- 
lains, rare prints, silverware; parlor windows, modified into 
bay windows, sheeted with plate glass, exposed, perhaps, 
feminine head-gear, or an expensive model gown or two, 
or the sign of a real-estate man or of an upholsterer. 

Above the parlor floors lived people of one sort or an- 
other; furnished and unfurnished rooms and suites pre- 
vailed, and the brownstone monotony was already indented 
along the building-line by brand-new constructions of In- 
diana limestone, behind the glittering plate glass of which 
were to be seen reticent displays of artistic furniture, modern 


and antique oil paintings, here and there the lace-curtained 


den of some superior ladies’ hair-dresser, where beautifying 
also was accomplished at a price, alas! 

Half-way between Sixth Avenue and Fifth, on the north 
side of the street, an enterprising architect had purchased 
half a dozen squatty, three-storied houses, set back from 
the sidewalk behind grass-plots. These had heen lavishly 
stuccoed and transformed into abodes for those irregulars 
in the army of life known as “artists.” 

In the rear, the back fences had been leveled; six corre- 
sponding houses on the next street had been purchased; a 
sort of inner court established, with a common grass-plc+ 
planted with trees and embellished by a number of cor 
crete works of art, battered statues, | sun-dials, and we' 
curbs. 

Always the army of civilization trudges along, screen: d, 
flanked, and tagged after by life’s irregulars, who car ot 
or will not conform to routine. 7 

And these are always roaming around seeking their own 
cantonments, where, for a while, they seem content io 
dwell at the end of one more aimless éfape through the 
world—not in regulation barracks but in regions too un- 
conventional, too inconvenient to attract others. 

Of this sort was the collection of squatty houses, forming 
a “community,” where, in the neighborhood of other 
irregulars, Garret Barres dwelt, and into the lighted en- 
trance of which he now turned, still exhilarated by his 
meeting with Thessalie Dunois. 

The architectural agglomeration was known as Dragon 
Court—a faience Fu dog above the electric light over the 
green entrance-door furnishing that priceless idea. 

Larry Soane, the irresponsible superintendent, always 
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turned gardener with April’s advent in Dragon Court, con- 
tributions from its denizens enabling him to pepper a few 
flower-beds with hyacinths and tulips, and later with 
geraniums. These former bulbs had now gratefully ap- 
peared in promising thickets, and Barres saw the dark 
form of the handsome, reckless-looking Irishman fussing 
over them in the lantern-lit dusk, while his little daughter, 
Dulcie, kneeling on the dim grass, caressed the first blue 
hyacinth blossom with thin, childish fingers. 

"Barres glanced into his letter-box behind the desk, above 
which a drop-light threw more shadows than illumination. 
Little Dulcie Soane was supposed to sit under it and emit 
information, deliver and receive letters, pay charges on 
packages, and generally supervise things when she was not 
attending school. 

There were no letters for the 
young man. He examined a 
package, found it contained his 
collars from the laundry, 
tucked it under his left arm, 
and walked to the door, 
looking out upon the dusky 
interior court. 

““Soane,”’ he said, “your 
garden begins to look very 
fine.”” He nodded pleasant- 
ly to Dulcie, and the child | @ 
responded to his friendly * 
greeting with the tired but = 
dauntlesssmileoftheyoung & 
who are missing those 5 
golden years to which all 
childhood has a clair. 

Dulcie’s three cats came 
strolling out of the dusk 
across the lamplit grass—a 
coal-black one with sea- 
green eyes, known as The 
Prophet, and his Platonic 
mate, white as snow, and 
with magnificent azure-blue 
eyes which, in white cats, 
usually betokens total 
deafness. She wasknown 
as The Houri to theirregu- 
larsof Dragon Court. The 
third cat, unanimously 
christened Strindberg by 
the dwellers in Dragon 
Court, had already crooked 
his tortoise-shell tail and ; 
was tearing around in eccentric circles or darting 
half-way up trees in a manner characteristic and 
possibly accounting for his name. 

“Thim cats of the kid’s,”’ observed Soane, “do be 
scratchin’ up the plants all night long—bad ’cess to 
thim! Barrin’ thim three omadhauns yonder, I’d 
show ye a purty bed-o’ posies, Misther Barres. But 
Sthrin’berg—God help him!—is f’r diggin’ through to 
China.” 

NDulcie impulsively caressed The Prophet, who turned his 
solemn, incandescent eyes on Barres. The Houri also 


looked at him, then, intoxicated by the soft spring eve- 


ning, rolled lithely upon the new grass, and lay there twitch- 
ing her snowy tail and challenging the stars out of eyes that 
matched their brilliance. 

Dulcie got up and walked slowly across the grass to where 
Barres stood. 

“May I come to see you this evening?” she asked diffi- 
dently, and with a swift, sidelong glance toward her 
father. 

“Ah then, don’t be worritin’ him!” grumbled Soane. 
“Hasn’t Misther Barres enough to do, what with all thim 
idees he has slitherin’ in his head, an’ all the books an’ 


learnin’ an’ picters he has to think of, without the likes o’ 
you at his heels every blessed minute, day an’ night?” 

“But he always lets me—”’ she remonstrated. 

“G’wan, now, and leave the poor gentleman be! Quit 
your futtherin’ an’ muttherin’. G’wan in the house, ye 
little scut, an’ see what there is f’r ye to do.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Soane?”’ interrupted 
Tarres good-humoredly. ‘Of course she can come up if 
she wants to. Do you feel like paying me a visit, Dulcie, 
before you go to bed?” 

“Ves.” She nodded diffidently. 

“Well, come ahead then, sweetness. And whenever you 
want to come, you say so. Your father knows well enough 
I like to have you.” 

He smiled at Dulcie; the child’s shy preference for his 
society always had 
amused him. Besides, 
she was always docile 
and obedient, and she 
was very sensitive, 
too, never outwearing 
her welcome in _ his 
studio, and always 
leaving without a 
murmur when, look- 
ing up from book or 

drawing he would 
exclaim cheerfully: 
* “Now, sweet- 
ness! Time’s 
up! Bed for 

yours, little 
comrade!”’ 


Dulcie saw the one-eyed man at the street door, peering 
through the iron grille. Thessalie saw him also, stiff- 
ened to marble, stood staring straight at him 
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It had been a very gradual acquaintance between them 
—more than a year in developing. From his first pleas- 
ant nod to her when he came to live in Dragon Court, 
it had progressed for a few months, conservatively on her 
part, and on his with a detached but kindly interest born 
of easy sympathy for youth and loneliness. 

But he had no idea of the passionate response he was 
stirring in the motherless, neglected child—of what hunger 
he was carelessly stimu- 
lating, what latent quali- 
ties and dormant charac- 
teristics he was arousing. 

Her appearance, one 
evening, in her night- 
dress at his studio door- 
way, accompanied by 
her three cats, began to 
enlighten him in regard 
to her mental starvation. 
Tremulous, almost at the 
point of tears, she had 
asked for a book and 
permission to remain for 
a few moments in the 
studio. He had 
rung for Selinda, 
ordered fruit, 
cake, and a glass 
of milk, and had 
installed Dulcie 


upon the sofa with a lapful of books. That was the be- 
ginning. 

But Barres still did not entirely understand what par- 
ticular magnet drew the child to his studio. The place 
was full of beautiful things, books, rugs, pictures, fine old 
furniture, cabinets glimmering with porcelains, ivories, 
jades, crystals. These all, in minutest detail, seemed to 
fascinate the girl. Yet, after giving her permission to enter 
whenever she desired, often while reading or absorbed in 
other affairs, he became conscious of being watched, and, 
glancing up, would frequently surprise her sitting there 


very silently, with an open book on her knees and her 
strange gray eyes intently fixed on him. 

Then he would always smile and say something friendly, 
and usually forget her the next moment in his absorption 
of whatever work he had under way. 

Only one other man inhabiting Dragon Court ever took 
the trouble to notice or speak to the child—James West- 
more, the sculptor. And he was very friendly in his vigor- 
ous, jolly, rather boisterous way, catch- 
ing her up and tossing her about as gaily 
and irresponsibly as though she were a 
rag doll, and always telling her he was 
her adopted godfather and would have 
to chastise her if she ever deserved it. 

Also, he was always urging her to 

hurry and grow up, because he had a 

wedding present forher. And though 

Dulcie’s smile was friendly and West- 

more’s nonsense pleased the shy child, 

she merely submitted, never made any 
advance. 


Barres’s ménage was accomplished 
by two specimens of mankind, totally 
opposite in sex and color—Selinda, a 
blond, slant-eyed, and very trim Finn, 
doing duty as maid, and Aristocrates 
W. Johnson, lately employed in the 
capacity of waiter on a dining-car by 
the New York Central Railroad—tall, 
dignified, graceful, and Ethiopian— 
who cooked as daintily as a débutante 
trifling with culinary duty, and served 
at table with the languid condescension 
of a dilettante and wealthy amateur 
of the domestic arts. 


Barres ascended the two low, easy 
flights of stairs and unlocked his door. 
Aristocrates, setting the table in the 

dining-room, approached gracefully and 
relieved his master of hat, coat, and stick. 

Half an hour later, a bath and fresh 
linen keyed up his already lively spirits; 
he whistled while he tied his tie, took a critical look 
at himself, and, dropping both hands into the pockets 
of his dinner jacket, walked out into the big studio, 
which also was his living-room. 

There was a piano there; he sat down and rattled 

off an inane air from the most recent spring production, 

beginning to realize that he was keyed up for something 
livelier than a solitary dinner at home. 

His hands fell from the keys, and he swung round on 
the piano-stool and looked into the dining-room rather 
doubtfully. 

“ Aristocrates!”’ he called. 

The tall Pullman butler sauntered gracefully in. Barres 
gave him a telephone-number to call. Aristocrates re- 
turned presently with the information that the lady was 
not at home. 

“All right. Try Hamilton, Six-seven-o-three. Ask for 
Miss Souval.” 

But Miss Souval, also, was out. 

Barres possessed a red, leather-covered note-book ; he 
went to his desk and got it, and, under his direction, Aris- 
tocrates called up several numbers, reporting adversely in 
each case. 

It was a fine evening; ladies were abroad or preparing to 
fulfil engagements wisely made on such a day as this had 
been. And the more numbers he called up, the lonelier the 
young man began to feel. 

Thessalie had not given him either her address or tele- 
phone-number. It would have been charming to have her 
dine with him. He was now thoroughly (Continued on page 131) 
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A New Chapter of an Autobiography 


Lhe World and I 


By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


In this chapter of ““The World and I,” Mrs. Wilcox describes the 
home surroundings and training as well as the social life of 
her youth. She also gives a most entertaining account of her 
acquaintance with another famous poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 


Y opportunities for acquiring education and ac- 
complishments in childhood were limited. 

There were no kindergartens then, and the 

nearest school- 

house was a mile distant. 
My father taught me my 
letters from the 
outside of an 
almanac, and I 


Wisconsin schoolhouse attended by 


believe I learned to read 
quickly at an early age. I 
was fortunate in hav- 
ing parents who used 
excellent English; and 
the older children had 
been taught to regard 
ungrammatical expres- 
sions and poor spelling 
as something border- 
ing on disgrace. Sol 
absorbed the founda- 
tions of grammar and 
orthography without 
being conscious of it. 
My sister taught 
school and music, and 
when she came home 
at vacations or week- 
ends, brought well- 
educated friends into 
the home; and I heard 
many dissertations be- 
tween my sister and 
oldest brother (a great 
reader and fine gram- 
marian) and _ school- 
teaching friends on 
the pronunciation of 
words, which were helpful to 
me. My mother was gifted 
with a wonderful power of ex- 
pression, and had, by constant 
reading and a marvelous mem- 
ory, acquired a rich vocabulary. My 
father, too, used good English, often 
somewhat stilted, it seemed, when he 
was talking with strangers. I remember he 
was fond of using long words, and I have 
seen a very puzzled look on the faces of some 
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Ella Wheeler between the ages of eight and fourteen 


of his very simple-minded listeners (like 
the Norwegian hired men and women 
who helped us out at harvest-time). He 
once asked a green maid to do some bit 
of mending for him, and instead of say- 
ing, ““When you have time,” he said, 
“When you have opportunity.” Of. 
course, that is a common word; but 
it was Greek to the Scandinavian 
girl, and she came to my mother and 
asked: “What is opportunity? 
Mr. Wheeler said I must have it.’’ 
My father had been, during 
his youth in Vermont, somewhat 
delicate in health; and he had 
never performed any real 
manual labor until he came 
to Wisconsin to seek his 
fortune (and to lose all he 
had). His family, on the 
maternal side, was related 
to Ethan Allen, and his 
grandmother was the first 
white child born in New Hampshire. 4 
I believe, some four generations 
back, he traced Welsh ancestry. My mother’s 
family, which was also native for four genera- 
tions (her grandfather fought in the American Revolution), 
went back to French, Spanish, and Irish forebears, and there 
was a rumor, which was her great pride, that the blood of 
Pocahontas filtered down though some branch of her family. 
I never knew how authentic this rumor was, but certainly 
my mother’s sister, aunt Abigail, looked strikingly like a 
squaw. She was as brown as an Indian, with straight, 
black hair, and she had a horror of being indoors. She 
loved the open, and lived into her eighties on the old Pratt 
farm, near Johnstown Center, Wisconsin, taking care of 


stock and avoiding shoes and stockings when the weather 


would permit. Surely this does speak of Indian blood. 
Aunt Abigail boasted of the fact that she never had a 
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proposal in her life, and never saw the man who possessed 
the leist attraction for her as a lover. 

The mixture of blood in my mother’s ancestry was strik- 
ingly illustrated in her sisters. The youngest, aunt Mary 
Ann, was distinctly Spanish in her type and nature, hand- 
some and coquettish and fond of dress, and her Latin tem- 
perament led her into two marriages. Aunt Amine was 
typically New England through and through, classically 
handsome, excessively neat and frugal, and austere in her 
ideas. I always stood in awe of this aunt. She was the 
wife of a prominent lawyer and judge in Wisconsin, and the 
mother of one of the eminent educators in the West, Pro- 
fessor W. D. Parker, long president of a college, now retired 
and living in California. He inherited his mother’s austere 
moralities. 


rish temperaments, wit, and brilliancy. The Irish blood, 
no doubt owing to the narrow ideas prevail- 
ing in New England for so long a time, was 
never acknowledged by the family 
(despite the fact that my grand- 
mother’s name was 
O’Connor) until I grew 


ee » My mother was a strange commingling of French and 
I 


old enough to 
insist upon it. 
Once I took 
this stand, my 
mother accepted 
the fact with 
open pride. 

My father had, 
in Vermont, been the 
inheritor of a very 
roomy old ancestral 
house, and he had 
made an income by 
teaching the violin and 
dancing and _ deport- 
ment. In the Vermont 
house, at Montpelier, there 
was a large ballroom, where 
the ‘élite’ used to come to 
learn these polite accom- 
plishments from my father. 
Not until after he was eighty did he lose the upright figure 
and the easy, graceful deportment that always distinguished 
him from other farmers in our Wisconsin environment. 

My mother was taken as a bride to this Montpelier house 
from Bradford, Vermont, her birthplace, and my brothers 
and sisters were born there. I did not appear on the scene 
until the family had lived some time in Wisconsin. 

As my father’s financial ventures were not successful in 
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the new life of the West, and the family purse needed 
replenishing, he resumed his old occupation again in 
a measure; and when I was eight years old, he had 
formed a class in dancing at Token Creek, a little 
burg some seven miles from our home. There was 
an inn there known as “Field’s Tavern,” where the 
dancing class was held. I was permitted to attend, 
and there learned my first steps in an art that 
has always fascinated me. It seems tome now 
that beautiful dancing contains all the other 
arts; it is poetry, music, sculpture, and paint- 
ing all in one. 


My first day at school was when I was less 
than seven, I think. I know it was only a 
temporary schoolhouse, half a mile away. I 
cried to go, and 
was allowed to 
accompany the 
older children of 
the neighbo-hood 
and my brother. 
I recall the fact 
that it was the 


summer sea- 
son, because 
the noon school 
dinner-pail 
contained straw- 
berry shortcake. 
I asked at recess 
for my part of the 
shortcake. Instead 


Ella Wheeler, 1879 


Westminster 
Hotel, Irving 
Place, New 
York, where Mrs. Wilcox lived 


on early visits to the city 


of waiting till noon, I ate it 
and then ran home. 

Later, there was the other 
schoolhouse, a mile to the east 
of my home. A short mile, 
I think; yet we called it that. 

In the winter, it often 
seemed along mile. But 
when the drifts were 
higher than the fences 
and hard and firm, there 
used to be an exhila- 
ration in racing over 
them to school. 
Sometimes, when the 
big storms came and 
the roads were 
badly drifted, 
there ex- 
citement in see- 
ing the neigh- 
bors and our 
own, men and 
horses turn out, 
plowing the 
road to school; 
and then, too, 
many times in very inclement 
weather, neighbors took turns in 
carrying the children. The Howies, the Harts, 
the Holdens, and the McGinnises all lived west of 
us, and when they came along, I could ride with them. But 
the roads needed to be very bad when we felt we could not 
walk. Those walks no doubt helped to develop the very 
robust health and great vitality I have always enjoyed. 
Two early summers of schoolgoing were shadowed by a 
curious fear of earthquakes which assailed me. I think there 
must have been somewhere an earthquake which had been 
talked of by the family—very likely at the extreme ends of 
the earth. But it impressed my imaginative mind, and 
when the summer sun baked the black soil of Wisconsin 
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and cracked it open in places, I suffered 
untold agonies as I walked home from 
school, feeling great pity for the 
laughing children beside me, who 


were going, all unsuspectingly, iy 
to their doom. I MY 
would think of this as 14 


I went to my little 
bed under the eaves, 
never expecting to see 
thedawn. The second 
summer this fear 
seized me, I told my 
mother about it, and 
was assured by her 
that we lived in a 
place where no such 
calamities occurred. 
So positive was she 
that the fear left me 
forever. 

When I did partici- 
pate in a real earth- 
quake, long afterward, 
in the island of St. 
Kitts, it came upon 
me without warning 
and was over just as 
I realized what it was. 
Although I had half 
a night of justified ex- 
pectation of other 
quakes to follow, I did 
not experience, in that half- 
night, a hundredth part of the 
terror of those hours of my 
childhood. 

I believe my teachers, as a rule, were ara 
fond of me. But I know I was very San 
mischievous and disagreeable one win- 
ter. I played all sorts of pranks on a 
good old man who came to take charge 
of the school, and who had no idea of system or order. I 
feel tears in my heart to this day when I remember it. 
My shame and remorse awoke when the good old man 
came to our house to “board a week,” and talked con- 
tinually to my mother of the wonderful gift he thought I 
possessed in composition, while never a word of complaint 
was made about my bad conduct. The coals of fire burned 
deeply into my head and heart. And they burn to this 
day. I can still see the uncouth old man sitting tilted 
against the kitchen wall, with his feet on the rung of the 
chair and his knees high in the air (he was very long of 
limb), talking to my handsome mother while she prepared 
the dinner, and telling her what a wonderful child I was 
in his estimation; but,in my heart, I knew he should have 
said, “Madam, that little brat of yours has made me more 
trouble at school than all the other children.” 

To be overpraised has always been more painful to me 
than being undervalued. And, that day, I experienced my 
first mortification of this kind. I ran out into the yard, I 
remember, to escape hearing his eulogies. 

My father never took the reins of government over us. 
He left that to mother. But once only have I any recol- 
lection of being chastised by my father. 

I was less than six—not over five, 1am sure. I had been 
disappointed in something, and I began to cry. My mother 
paying no attention, I went into the front room, where my 
father was talking with a neighbor. I lay down on the floor 
and kicked my heels against the wall just beside the stair- 
way that led to the upper rooms. I believe I could point 
to the exact spot to-day, so memorable was made the 
moment by what followed. 

My father rose from his chair and, still continuing his 
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conversation with the neighbor, came 
over and delivered four rousing slaps on 
that part of my anatomy which 
was uppermost at that moment. 
“©, Then, without addressing a word 
~ to me, he resumed his 
seat and his conver- 
sation. I was so as- 
tonished that I rose 
to a proper position 
and state of mind at 
once. 
vA This, I think, was 
4 the end of my very 
ré naughty habit of ly- 
ing down on the floor 
and kicking when dis- 
pleased. My older 
brother used to sing 
», a school-song when I 
did this. He would 
> look at me and begin 
to sing the refrain 
which, in olden days, 
they employed to 
memorize the state 
capitals. He sang al- 
ways for me as I 
kicked my legs 
in the air, 
Upper California, 
Upper California; 
the capital is 
Monterey. 
And yet my el- 
ders tell me I 
was really a very 
amiable child! 


Governor Lucius Fairchild, of Wisconsin, a 


helpful friend to Ella Wheeler 
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heaven. 


Miller's house, a social center of Windsor, Wisconsin, 
where supper was served at the Miller's Hall dances 


it was a heavenful, not a hell. For she made home 


I somehow induced mother to let me have my pet 


Op, ee Pe cat in the house daytimes. But it was always put 

; S By EBpy Ronn, out at night. Mother had a habit of 
en Rry picking the cat up any sort of way and 
ax Ae Moy be tossing it out in the yard when bedtime 
— She told me of a plea I made to 


I loved cats with a tender 


passion. My mother was kind 
to animals, but she thought 
their place was outdoors or in 
the barn. My older brother 
also loved cats, but my sister 
was peculiarly affected by 
the sight of one. She be- 
came violently nauseated if 

a cat approached her. 

My brother Marcus, as 
well as my fatherand brother 
Ed, had just one bad habit. 
They used needlessly strong 
language when moved by 
great emotions. When they 
took the name of the Crea- 
tor in vain, it always hurt me 
like a blow in the face. They 
: were such good men and such 
: brainy men, and this seemed 

a blight on their otherwise 
noble characters. It was a 
mere habit—but a bad habit. 


her when quite small, which im- 
pressed her greatly. Iran after 
her as she went to the door with 
the cat, and I caught her skirts 


and cried, “Mother, put him 
out a-walking; put him out 
a-walking!” All through 
later life, mother quoted 
this to me when I sug- 
gested gentler methods of 
doing anything. 
I was fond of the little 
calves and colts and chick- 
“ens which came on the 
farm. One event stands 
out clearly. One morning, 
my brother Marcus came 
to my bed and woke me 
gently, and, bundling me up, 
carried me out to see a new 
colt before breakfast and be- 
fore Ed would see it. There 
was a little lady calf which 
allowed me to sit beside her 
and pretend to milk her while 


my brother filled my little wooden 
school-pail with milk from the large 
tin pail, and, later, the family was 
quite astonished to find I really 


knew how to milk a cow. 
pens But my mother never allowed 


— Seen WER 4 me to do this, save on a few 
Well, he married an angel, an 


rare occasions when the men 
American-French girl, sweet wad ere Whitcomb Riley—a subscribed 


: were driven with work. She 
Lois; and she let him have all \{o3 photograph given to Mrs. Wilcox 


hated outdoor work for 
the cats about he wanted. But women. And she said my 
40 


Once, my brother Marcus wanted 
some cats he loved to come indoors 
in stormy weather. My mother ob- 
. jected, and I remem)er what 
my brother said: “When att beak 
I have a home of my own, I 
will have a hell full of cats!” 
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A wonderful day came 
when my sister had a piano, 
and soon after (at the age 
of fourteen) I began les- 
sons. I received only a few 
terms of instruction, as my 
sister was teaching else- 
where and shortly after she 
married and moved to an- 
other state. But I was a 
faithful student, and gained 
the foundation knowledge 
of rausic which has enabled 
me all my life to obtain 
pleasure and recreation 
through some sort of an in- 
strument. For this privi- 
lege I feel profoundly grate- 
ful to my family. 

After my sister’s piano 
was sent to her, my father, 
who had been speculating 
a bit in cattle and had made 
a little profit, bought me 
an Estey organ, which was 
my heart’s delight for many 
aday. Ieven obtained such 
prestige as a performer on 
the organ that I consented 
to teach the rudiments of 
instrumental music to a 
neighbor’s girl. I look back 
upon this experience 
of my life with 
amazement at my 
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hands would be spoiled—my hands, which were her pride 
and delight—assuring me that some day I was to dwell 
among people who would appreciate beautiful, well-kept 
hands. Never did mother lose sight of her ideals for me. 
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own confidence and the confidence of my neighbor in 
my ability. After my marriage and removal to the East, 
where I came in contact with world-famed musicians, I 
dropped my crude piano-playing in fright, realizing how 


little I knew. Then there 
came a time when again I 
felt I must have musical 
expression, and I took up 
the mandolin, which musi- 
cal toy resulted in giving 
me great distraction for five 
years. I formed an orches- 
tra (we called it “The Bun- 
galow Band’’) among the 
cottagers at our lovely sea- 
shore home, and with two 
mandolins, a guitar, flute, 
a ‘cello, and a piano, we 
studied good music and were 
able to give and receive 
much pleasure. We gave 
home concerts for charity. 
My mandolin, too, accom- 
panied me on a tour of the 
world, and in every country 
I obtained national airs and 
practised them many hours 
in our quarters on the ship, 
or in quiet corners of the 
big decks during long voy- 
ages. Once, in a compart- 
ment which my husband 
and I had all to ourselves 
on a long railway journey in 
northern Africa, I whiled 
away otherwise tedious 
hours by practising 
some Arabian 
(Continued on page 107) 
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Petal 


on the 
Current 


By Fannie Hurst 


Illustrated by T. D. Skidmore 


ERE I only swifter 
and more potent of 
pen, I could convey 
to you all in the 

stroke of a pestle the HO, the 
pigment of the red-cheeked 
apple, the blue of long sum- 
mer days, and the magnesia of 
the earth for which Stella 
Schump was the mortal and mortar 
receptacle. 

She was about as exotic as a flow- 
ering weed which can spring so 
strongly and so fibrously from slack. 
And yet such a weed can bleed milk. 
If Stella Schump was about fourteen pounds 
too plump, too red of cheek, and too blandly 
blue of eye, there was the very milk of hu- 
man kindness in her morning punching-up 
of her mother’s pillows and her smoothing- 
down of the gray and poorly hair. She could 
make a bed freshly, whitely, her strong young 
arms maneuvering under but not even jarring 
the poor old form so often prone there. 

There was a fine kind of virile peasantry in the 
willing hands, white enough but occasionally broken 
at the nails from eight hours of this box in and that 
box out in a Children’s Shoe Department. 

Differing by the fourteen pounds, Watteau would have 
scorned and Rubens have adored to paint her. 

She was not unconscious of the rather flaxen ripple of 
her hair, which she wore slickly parted and drawn back, 
scallop by scallop, to a round and shining mat of plaits 
against the back of her head. But neither was she con- 
scious that she thereby enhanced the too high pitch of her 
cheek-bones and the already too generous width between 
them. It was when Stella Schump opened wide her eyes 
that she transcended the milky fleshliness and the fact 
that, when she walked rapidly, her cheeks quivered in slight 
but gelatinous fashion. Her eyes—they were the color of 


perfect June at that high-noon moment when the spin- 


ning of the humming-bird can be distilled to sound. Laura 
and Marguerite and Stella Schump had eyes as blue as Cleo- 
patra’s, and Sappho’s and Medea’s must have been green. 

For reading and occasional headaches, she wore a pair 
of horn-rimmed spectacles prescribed but not specially 
ground by the Optical Department, cater-corner from the 
Children’s Shoes. Upon the occasion of their first adjust- 
ment, Romance, for the first time, had leaned briefly into 
the smooth monotony of Miss Schump’s day-by-day to 
waft a scented, a lace-edged, an elusive ’kerchief. 

“You ought to heard, mamma, that fellow over in the 
specs, when he gimme the test for the glasses.” 


“You can talk, mamma, and you, too, Cora, with a boy like 
Archie Sensenbrenner and your wedding-day in 
sight, but what's a girl goin’ to do if she don't 
take, if she ain't got an Archie?” 


“What?” 

‘“‘Tee-hee—it sounds silly to repeat it.”’ 

“You got the Schump eyes, Stella. I always used to say 
with his big blue ones your poor father ought to been a 
girl, too.” 

“ “Say,’ he said to me, he said, just like that, ‘I know a 
society who will pay you a big fat sum if you'll sign over 
them eyes for post-mortem laboratory work. Believe me, 
Bettina,’ he said, just like that, ‘those are some goo-goos!’”’ 

*Goo-goos?’ ” 

“Eyes, ma—the way I look out of them.” 

“See, Stella, if you’d only mix with the young men and 
not be so stifflike with them. See! Is he the sober, gen- 
teel kind who could sit out an evening in a self-respectin’ 
girl’s front parlor?” 

“T—I can’t ask a fellow if he didn’t ask me, can I? I 
can’t make a pusher out of myself.”’ 
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“A girl don’t have to make a pusher out of herself to 
have beaus; it’s natural for her to have them in modera- 
tion. I don’t want my girl shut out of her natural pleasures.” 

“ «Believe me, Bettina,’ he said, ‘those are one pair of 
goo-goos’—just like that, he said it.” 


“Before I'd let a 
girl like Cora Kinealy 
have all the beaus! I bet she’d ask 

him.” 
“Tt—it just ain’t in me, ma. The 
other girls do, I know—you ought to 
heard the way Mabel Runyan was kiddin’ a 
fellow in the silks to-day—it just ain’t in 

me 

“Nowdays, young men got to be made to 
feel welcome.” 

“T just don’t seem to take.” 

““T’ll be pleased to have you call of a 
Saturday night, Mr. So-and-so.’ No one 
could say there’s anything but the genteel in that. Those 
are just the words I used to say to your poor father when 
he was courtin’.”’ 

“Tf only I—I wouldn’t turn all red!” 

“T bet Cora Kinealy would have asked him.” 

“T—I'll ask him, ma.” 

When Stella Schump was adjusting her black sleevelets 
next morning, somewhat obviously obiivious of the Optical 
—e across the aisle, a blond oiled head leaned out 
at her. 

“ Mornin’, Goo-goo!”’ 

A flush that she could feel rush up and that would not 
be controlled threw her into a state of agitation that was 
almost abashing. 

“Tee-hee!” 

“Believe me, Bettina, those are some goo-goos!”’ 

bé pleased to have you—come—to——”’ 

“T told the little wifey last night, ‘Angel Face, I’ve found 
a pair of goo-goos that are a close runner-up to yours.’ ”’ 

Miss Schump turned to her first customer of the day, 
the flush receding as suddenly as it had come to scorch. 

“Copper toes for the little boy? Just be seated, please.” 

Thus did the odor of romance lay for the merest moment 
upon the stale air of Miss Schump’s routine. 

Evenings, in the high-ceilinged, long-windowed, and in- 
side-shuttered little flat in very West Thirteenth Street, 
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tucked up in the top story of one of a row of made-over- 
into-apartments residences that boasted each a little frill 
of iron balcony and railed-in patch of front lawn, they 
would sit beside an oil-lamp with a flowered china shade, 
Mrs. Schump gnarled of limb and knotted of joint, ever 
busy, except on the most excruciatingly rheumatic of her 
days, at her needlework so cruel, so fine that for fifteen 
years of her widowhood it had found instant market at a 
philanthropic Woman’s Exchange. 

Very often Miss Cora Kinealy, also of the Children’s 
Shoes, would rock away an evening in that halo of lamp- 
light, her hair illuminated to copper and 
her hands shuttling in and out at the 
business of knitting. There were frank 
personal discussions, no wider in diameter 
than the little circle of light itself. 

Miss KINEALY (slumped in her chair so 
that ker flung-up knee rose higher than her 
waist-line): I always say of Stella, 
she’s one nut too hard for me to crack, 
and I’ve cracked a good many in my 
life. Why that girl ain’t got beaus galore 
—well, I give up! 

Mrs. ScuumpP (stooped for an infinitesi- 
mal stab of needle): She don’t give ’em 
a chance, Cora. You can’t tell me there 
is not many a nice, sober young man 
wouldn’t be glad to sit out a Saturday 
evening with.her. She’s that bashful she 
don’t give em a chance. I tell her it’s almost 
as much ruination to a girl to be too retiring as 
to be too forward. She don’t seem to have a way 
with the boys. 

Miss Scuump (in a pink, warm-looking flannelette 
kimono and brushing out into fine fluff her flaxen-looking 
hair, and then, in the name of to-morrow’s kink, plaiting it 
into a multitude of small, tight-looking braids): You can 
talk, mamma, and you, too, Cora, with a boy like Archie 
Sensenbrenner and your wedding-day in sight. But 
what’s a girl goin’ to do if she don’t take, if she ain’t got 
an Archie? 

Mrs. Scuump (riding her glasses down toward the end of 
her nose to look up sharply over them): Get one. 

“There you go again! Honest, you two make me mad. 
I can’t go out and lasso ’em, can I?” 

“She doesn’t give ’em a chance, Cora; mark my word! 
The trouble is, she’s too good for most she sees. They 
ain’t up to her.” 

“T can’t understand it, Mrs. Schump. I always say 
there ain’t a finer girl on the floor than Stella. When I see 
other girls, most of ’em fresh little ragtimers that ain’t 
worth powder and shot, bringing down the finest kind of 
fellows and Stella never asked out or nothing, I always say 
to myself, ‘I can’t understand it.’ Take me—what Arch 
Sensenbrenner ever seen in me, with Stella and her com- 
plexion working in the same department——” 

“You got a way, Cora. There’s just something about 
me don’t take with the boys. Honest, if I could only see 
one of you girls alone with a fellow once, to see how you 
do it!” 

“Just listen to her, Mrs. Schump, with her eyes and 
complexion and all!” 

“There’s not a reason my girl shouldn’t have it as good 
and better than the best of them. She’s a good girl, Cora. 
Stella’s a good girl to me.” ‘ 

“Aw, mamma 

“Don’t I know it, Mrs. Schump! I always say if ever a 
girl would make some nice-earning, steady fellow a good 
wife, it’s 

“Good wife!’ That ain’t the name! Why, Cora, for 
ten years that child has lifted me on my bad days and 
carried me and babied me like I was a queen. It’s noth- 
ing for her to rub me two hours straight. Not a day before 
she leaves for work that she don’t come to me and——’”’ 
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“Fellows don’t care about that kind of thing. A girl’s 
got to have pep and something besides complexion and 
elbow-grease. I’m too fat.” 

“She’s always sayin’ she’s too fat. With one pound off, 
would she look as good, Cora? If I hadn’t been as plump 
as a partridge in my girl-days—and if I do say it myself, 
I was as fine a lookin’ girl as my Stella—do you think Dave 
Schump would have had eyes for me? Not if I was ten 
times the woman I was for him.” 

“Sure she ain’t too fat, Mrs. Schump. I always tell her 
it’s her imagination. I know a girl bigger than she is that’s 
keeping company with an expert piano-tuner. Why, I 
know girls twice her size. Stella’s got a right good figure, 
she has.” 

“Lots of good it does me! I—it’s just like my brains to 
go right to my hands, once you put me with a fellow. That 
time your brother Ed called for me for that party at your 
house—honest, I couldn’t open my mouth to him.” 

“Can’t understand it! ‘Honest,’ I says to Ed that time 
after the party, I says to him, ‘Ed, why don’t you go over 
and call on Stella Schump and take her to a movie or some- 
thing. She’s my idea of a girl, Stella is.’ Think I could 
budge him? ‘Naw,’ was all I could get out of him. Just 
‘Naw.’ Honest, I could have shook him. But did he run 
down to that little flirt of a Gert Cobb’s the very same 
night? He did. Honest, like I said to Arch, it makes me 
sick. Is it any wonder the world is filled with little flips 
like Gert Cobb, the way the fellows fall for °em?” 

“T never could be fresh with a boy. Take that time at 
your party. I bet your brother Ed would have liked me 
better if I'd have got out in the middle of the floor with 
him, like he wanted me to and like Gert did, to see who 
could blow the biggest bunch of suds off his stein. I never 
could be fresh with a fellow.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Mrs. Schump. Stella don’t see 
the difference between what’s fresh and what’s just fun. 
Is there anything wrong about one stein of beer in a jolly 
crowd? A girl can be nice without being goody-good. If 
there’s anything a fellow hates, it’s a goody-good. Take a 
fellow like Arch—you think he’d have any time for me if 
I wasn’t a good-enough sport to take a glass of beer with 
him maybe once a week when he gets to feeling thirsty? 
Nothing rough. Everything in moderation, I always say. 
But there’s a difference, Mrs. Schump, between being rough 
and being a goody-good.” 

“There’s something in what you say, Cora. I’ve had 
her by me so much, maybe I’ve tried to raise her a little 
overgenteel. There ain’t an appetite she’s got to be afraid 
of. It’s not in her. I used to tell her poor father, one glass 
of beer could make him so crazy loony he never had to 
try how two tasted.” 

“T’m bashful, and what you goin’ to do about it?” 

“Say, you and Ed’s foreman ought to meet together! 
Honest, you’d be a pair! Ed brought him to the house 
one night. Finest boy you ever seen. Thirty-five a week, 
steady as you make ’em; and when they put in girls to 
work down at the munitions plant where him and Ed works, 
Ed said it was all they could do to keep him from throw- 
ing up his job from fright. Whatta you know? A dandy 
fellow like him, with a dagger-shaped scar clear down his 
arm from standing by his job that time when the whole 
- south end of the plant exploded. A fellow that could save 
a whole plant and two hundred lives afraid to face a few 
skirts! Crazy to get married. Told Ed so. Always harp- 
ing on his idea of blue eyes and yellow hair and then, when 
he gets the chance, afraid of a few skirts!’’ 

“That’s me every timé with fellows. I get to feelin’ 
down inside of me something terrible—scary—and all.” 

“Say, I'll tell you what! I'll get Ed to bring him down 
to Gert Cobb’s party next Saturday*night and you come, 


“There’s two of a kind for you, Mrs. Schump. A fellow 
that’s more afraid of girls than explosions, and a girl that’s 


afraid to blow a little foam off a glass of beer! Them two 
ought to meet. Me and Arch and Ed’Il fix it up. How’s 
that for a scheme? Now say I ain’t your friend! Are you 
game?” 

“T don’t go out tryin’ to meet fellows that way.” 

“You see, Mrs. Schump, the way she puts a gold fence 
around herself?” 

“Cora’s puttin’ herself out for you, Stella. There’s no 
harm in a Saturday night’s party in the company of Cora 
and some genteel friends.” 

“Gert Cobb don’t know I’m on earth.” 

“You hear, Mrs. Schump? Is it any wonder she don’t 
get out? All I got to do is say the word, and any friend of 
mine is welcome in Gert Cobb’s house.” 

“T’ll make you up them five yards of pink mull for it, 
Stella. It’s a shame that pretty dress-pattern from your 
two birthdays ago has never had the occasion to be made 
up. It’s nice of Cora to be puttin’ herself out.” 

“Look at ’er, like I was asking her to a funeral!” 

“There’s such a pretty sash I been savin’ to make up 
with that mull, Cora. A handsome black-moire length of 
ribbon off a beaded basque her father gimme our first 
Christmas married.” 

“T’ll lend her my pink pearls to wear. Honest, I never 
knew a girl could wear pink like Stella.” 

Miss Schump leaned forward in the lamplight, the myriad 
of tight little braids at angles, but her eyes widening to 
their astounding blueness. 

“Not your—pink beads, Cora?” 

“You heard me the first time, didn’t you? 
what I said.” 

Ma! 

“Now ain’t that nice of Cora?”’ 

“Quick—are you game?” 

“Why, yes—Cora.”’ 


‘Pink’ was 


There is a section of New York which rays out rather 
crazily from old Jefferson Market and Night Court in 
spokes of small streets that seem to run at haphazard angles 
each to the other—that less sooty part of Greenwich not 
yet invaded by the Middle West in search of bohemia. An 
indescribable smack of Soho here, tired old rows of tired old 
houses going down year by year before the wrecker’s ax, 
the model tenement rising insolently before the scar is cold. 

It is that part of the Latin quarter which is literally just 
that, lying slightly to the south and slightly to the west 
of the Jabberwock land of short-haired women and long- 
haired men. Free love, free verse, free thought, free speech, 
and freed I. W. W.’s have no place here. For three blocks 
a little Italy runs riot in terms of pastry, spaghetti, and 
plaster-of-Paris shops, and quite as abruptly sobers and 
becomes Soho again. A Greek church squats rather broadly 
at the intersection of three of these streets. 

There intervened between Stella Schump’s and the six- 
story model tenement adjoining the Greek church and 
which Miss Gertrude Cobb called home, a rhomboid of 
park, municipally fitted with playground apparatus, the 
three-block riots of little Italy, the gloomy barracks of old 
Jefferson Market and Night Court, and a few more blocks 
of still intact, tired old rows of tired old houses. 

On a spring night that was as insinuatingly sweet as the 
crush of a rose to the cheek, there walked through these 
lowly streets of lower Manhattan Mr. Archie Sensenbren- 
ner, bounded on the north by a checked, deep-visored cap, 
on the south by a very bulldogged and very tan pair of 
number nines, on the east by Miss Cora Kinealy, very 
much of the occasion in a peaked hood faced in eider-down 
and a gay silk bag of slippers dangling, on the west by Miss 
Stella Schump, a pink scarf entwining her head like a 
Tanagra. 

“Honest, Cora, I feel just like I’m intrudin’.” 

“ “Intruding!’ Would I have invited her if we didn’t want 
her, Arch?” 

Naw. ” 
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“Have this one on me, Stella!“ he cried. “Your guy bolted of stage fright; but I'm here, and don't you forget it!” 
“Aw—tee-hee!" she said 
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“*There’s always room for one more,’ is my motto. I be- 
lieve it always comes home to the girl that don’t share her 
good times. If me and Arch couldn’t call by for a girl on 
our way to a party, Id feel sorry for us. Give her your 
arm, Arch.” 

“Here! I tried once to, and she wouldn’t take it.” 

Miss Schump hooked a highly diffident hand into Mr. 
Sensenbrenner’s sharply jutted elbow. 

“You two go on and talk together. 
right ear off already.” 

“Tt’s a grand evenin’—ain’t it, Mr. Sensenbrenner?” 

At that from Miss Schump, Miss Kinealy executed a very 
soprano squeal that petered out in a titter of remonstrances. 

“Arch Sensenbrenner, if you don’t stop pinching me! 
Honest, my arm’s black and blue. Honest! What’ll Stella 
think we are? Now, cut it out!” 

They walked a block in silence, but, beside her, Miss 
Schump could feel them shaking to a duet of suppressed 
laughter, and the red in her face rose higher and a little 
mustache of the tiniest of perspiration beads came out 
over her lip. The desire to turn back, the sudden ache for 
the quietude of the little halo of lamplight and the swollen 
finger-joints of her mother in and out at work were 
almost not to be withstood. 

“T—you—you and Mr. Sensenbrenner go on, Cora. 
I—me not knowin’ Gertie Cobb and all—I—I—feel 
I’m intrudin’—you and him go on. Please!”’ 

Miss Kinealy crossed to her, kindly at once and 
sobered. 

“Now, Stella Schump, you’re coming right to this 
party with me and Arch. We can’t do more’n iell 
her she’s welcome, can we Arch?” 

“Sure.” 

“‘T promised your mother I’m going to see to it that 
you get away from her apron-strings and’ out among 
young folks more, and you’re coming right to this party 
with me and Arch. Ain’t I right, Arch?” 

“Sure.” 

“You mustn’t feel bad, honey, that Ed couldn’t get 
John Gilly to come around and call after you. Ed says 
he’d never get him to steam up his nerve enough to call 
at a girl’s house after her; but ain’t it enough he’s com- 
ing to Gert’s to-night just to meet you? You ought to 
heard him when Ed got to telling him what kind of a 
girl you was. ‘Gee!’ Ed says he says. ‘Big blue eyes 
like saucers sounds good to me! Well,’ he says, Ed 
says he says, ‘if my nerve don’t lay down on me, I’ll 
show up there with you.’ That’s something, ain’t it, 
for a fellow like John Gilly to do just to meet a girl? Ain’t 
it, Arch, for that fine, big fellow, Ed’s foreman, you seen 
up at our house that night?” 

“Sure.” 

“Honest, if I wasn’t already tagged and spoken for, I’d 
set my cap for him myself.” 

“*Mother, mother, mother, pin a rose on me!’ ” cried 
Mr. Sensenbrenner, with no great pertinence. 

Miss Kinealy threw him a northwest glance. 

“ Ain’t he the cut-up, Stella?” 

“He sure is.” 

“Br-a-a-y!” said Mr. Sensenbrenner, again none too 
relevantly. 

“Oh, show her the way the zebra in the park goes on 
Sunday morning, Arch!” 

He inserted two fingers, splaying his mouth. 

“Heigh—ho! He-e-e-e-e-e-e-e!”’ 

“Ain’t that lifelike, Stella?” 

“Tt sure is.” 

“Oh, look! Up there—the third story—see—those are 
the Cobbs’ windows, all lit up! Oh, gee, I just can’t make 
my feet behave. Waltz me around again, Archie! No; 
you got to take the first dance with Stella.” 

“Oh, no, Cora; he wants “4 
“You hear, Arch?” 
“Sure; only, I can’t force her if she don’t want to.” 
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“Sure she wants to! Hurry; I hear Skinnay Flint’s 
ukulele. Gee, I just can’t make my feet be-have!”’ 

They entered an institutional, sanitary, and legislation- 
smelling box of foyer and up three flights of fire-proof stairs. 
At each landing were four fire-proof doors, lettered. The 
Cobbs’ door, “H,” stood open, an epicene medley of voices 
and laughter floating down the long neck of hallway on 
the syncopated whine of a ukulele. 

There was an immediate parting of ways, Mr. Sensen- 
brenner hanging his cap on an already well-filled rack of 
pegs and making straight for the sound of revelry by night. 


T.D. MORE 


The girls made foray into a little side pocket of bedroom 
for the changing of shoes, whitening of noses, and various 
curlicue preambles. 

“Stella, your hair looks swell!” 

“Ma plaited it up last night with sugar-water.”’ 

“Here, just this speck on your lips, just a little to match 
your cheeks— See—all the girls use it.” 

Ugh—no—— ” 


“There, just a stroke. Fine! Say, wasn’t Arch killing 


to-night when he called my cheeks naturally curly?” 
“You look grand, Cora. Sure you don’t want your pink 
beads?” 
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“T’ll throw ’em down and step on ’em if you take ’em 
off.” 

“T just love that changeable siik on you.” 

‘Does the split under the arm show?” 

“Notta bit.” 

“Come on, then!” 

“Oh, Cora, I——”’ 

“Come on!” 

In the Cobb front room a frightened exodus of furniture 
had taken place. A leather-and-oak ‘“‘davenbed”’ had ob- 
viously and literally been dragged to the least conspicu- 


“Look up here, my girl. I 
am the judge, trying 
to help 


ous corner. An unpainted center of floor- 
space showed that there had been a rug. 
Camp-chairs had been introduced against 
all available wall space. Only a fan-shaped, 
three-shelved cabinet of knickknacks had been allowed its 
corner. Diagonal from it, the horn of a talking machine, 
in shape a large, a violent, a tin morning-glory, was di- 
rected full against the company. 

Not a brilliant scene, except by grace or gracelessness of 
state of mind. But to Stella Schump, neither elected nor 
electing to walk in greater glory, there was that about the 
Cobb front room thus lighted, thus animated, that gave her 
a sense of funciion—a crowding around the heart. The 
neck of a hallway might have been a strip of purple, awn- 
inged. 

There were greetings that rose in crescendo and falsetto. 

“Cora Kinealy! Hello, Cora, how’s every little thing?”’ 
“Baby-shoes—tra-la-la!” ‘Oh, you changeable-silk kiddo! 
Turn green for the ladies.” ‘‘Come on over here, Cora, 
and make Arch tell fortunes!” 
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“Gertie, this is my girl friend, Stella, from the Shoes, I 
brought. Y’know? I told you about her. Ed’s bringing 
down a gentleman friend for her.”’ 

Miss Gertie Cobb, so blond, so small, so titillating that 
she resembled nothing so much as one of those Dresden 
table-candelabras under a pink glass-fringed shade with 
the fringe always atinkle, laughed upward in a voice eons 
too old. 

“Make yourself right at home. At our house, it’s what 
you don’t see ask for. Skin-nay Flint, if you don’t stop! 
Make him quit, Cora; he’s been ticklin’ me something awful 
with that little old feather duster he brought along. Whatta 
you think this is—Coney Island? E-e-e-e-e-e!” 

There ensued a scramble down the length of the room, 
Miss Cobb with her thin, bare little arms flung up over her 

head, Miss Kinealy tugging and then riding in 
high buffoonery over the bare floor, firmly se- 
cured to Mr. Flint’s coat tails. 

“Leggo!” 

“‘Quit—ouch—e-e-e-e-e! That’s 
right; give it to him. Cora—go 
to it—e-e-e-e-e——”” 

Lips lifted to belie a sinkage of 
heart, Miss Schump, left standing, 
backed finally, sinking down to 
one of the camp-chairs against the 
wall. The little glittering mus- 
tache had come out again, and, 
sitting there, her smile so insist- 
ently lifted, the pink pearls at her 
throat rose and fell. The ukulele 
was whanging again, and a couple 
or two, locked cheek to cheek, 
were undulating in a low-lidded 
kind of ecstasy. Finally, Cora 
Kinealy and Archie Sensenbren- 
ner, rather uglily oblivious. 

A youth, frantic to outdistance 
a rival for the dancing-hand of 
Miss Gertie Cobb, stumbled across 
Miss Schump’s carefully crossed ankles. 

“*Scuse,” he said, without glancing back. 

“Certainly,” said Miss Schump, through 

aching tonsils. 

There was an encore, the raucous-throated morning-glory 
taking up where the ukulele had left off. Miss Schump 
sat on, the smile drawn more and more resolutely across her 
face. Occasionally, to indicate a state of social ease, she 
caught an enforced yawn with her hand. 

After a while, Mrs. Cobb entered, quietly, almost fur- 
tively, hands wrapped mufi-fashion in a checked apron, 
sitting down quietly on the first of the camp-chairs near the 
door. She had the dough look of the comfortable and the 
uncorseted fat, her chin adding a scallop as, watching, her 
smile grew. 

“Tt’s great to watch the young ones,” she said finally. 

Miss Schump moved gratefully, oh, so gratefully, two 
chairs over. 

“Tt sure is,” she said, assuming an attitude of conversa- 
tion. 

“‘Like I tells Gert, it makes me young again myself.”’ 

“Tt sure does.” 

“‘Give it to ’em in the house, I tell ’em, and it keeps ’em 
in off the street.” 

“Your daughter is sure one pretty girl.” 

“Gert’s a good-enough girl, if I could keep her in. I tell 
‘er of all my young ones she’s the prettiest and the sassiest. 
Law, how that girl can sass!’ 

“Like my mother always says to me about sass, sass 
never gets a girl nowheres.”’ 

“Indeed it don’t It’s lost her more places than my 
other two, married now, ever lost put together. You work 
in the Criterion?”’ 

“Yes’m. Children’s Shoes.” 
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“T bet you're not the kind of a girl to change places 
every week.” 

“No’m. Criterion is the only place I ever worked at. 
I started there as Cash.”’ 

“T bet you give up at home out of your envelop.” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Father?” 

“No’m. He was a night watchman and got shot on 
duty.” 

“ Mother?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Brother?” 

“No’m.” 

“Sister?” 

No’m.”’ 

“Only child, huh?” 

“Ves’m.” 

Then Miss Cobb blew up in a state of breathless haste 
and bobbing of curls. 

“Eats, maw—eats! The crowd’s thirsty—spittin’ cot- 
ton—what’s the idea—my tongue’s out—eats! Quick, for 
Gawsakes—eats!”’ 

Mrs. Cobb, wide. and quivery of hip, retreated precipi- 
tately into the slit of hallway. Almost immediately there 
were refreshments, carried in on portentous black-tin trays 
by a younger Cobb in pigtails and by Mrs. Cobb, swayback 
from a great outheld array of tumblers and bottles. 

A shout went up. 

The tray of sandwiches, piled to an apex, scarcely en- 
dured one round of passing. The fluted 
tin tops of bottles were pried off. Tum- 
blers clicked. There were the sing of 
suds and foamy overflowings. 

Enter Mr. Ed Kinealy, very brown 
and tight of suit, very black and po- 
maded of hair. 

“Oh, Ed!” This from Miss Kinealy 
between large mouthfuls of sandwich 
and somewhat jerkily from being dan- 
died on Mr. Sensenbrenner’s_ knee. 
“Where’s your friend —where’s John 
Gilly?” 

“Oh, Ed!” “Naouw, Eh-ud!” “T'll 
give you a slap on the wrist.” “Naouw, 
Ed!” Delivered by those present in j 
a chorus of catcalls and falsetto im- ie 
personations of Miss Kinealy in 
plaintive vein. 

“Now tell me—where is he, Ed 
—shut up everybody—where is 
he, Ed?” 

Mr. Kinealy shot a pair of very 
striped cuffs. 

“That guy had sense. One 
whiff of this rough-house and 
he bolted down again, six steps 
at ajump. He slipped me so 
easy I was talking to myself all 
the way up-stairs. That guy 
had sense. Petticoat shush- 
shush can’t put nothing over 


“ Aw, Ed!” 

Cuorus: Aw, Eh-ud! Aw, 
Eh-ud! Naouw—— 

“And him dated for Stella! 


fine bunch of social entertainers, you fellows are! Bring 
her up achair. Gee, you are! Honest, Gertie Cobb, I 
wouldn’t want my cat to be company to you! Bring ’er up 
a chair, Ed. Here, next to me! Honest, it’s a rotten 
shame! Give ’er a sandwich. Open ’er up a bottle. Gee, 
you’re a fine crowd of fish, you are!” 

There was a general readjustment of circle and scraping 
of chairs. Miss Schump, scarlet, drew up and in, Mr. 
Kinealy prying off a fluted top for her. 

“Have this one on me, Stella!” he cried. “Your guy 
bolted of stage fright; but I’m here, and don’t you forget 
it!” 

““Aw—tee-hee!”’ she said, wiping at her upper lip. 

“Here!” 

She regarded the foam sing down into amber quiet. 

“T’m on the water-wagon,” she said, essaying to be light 
of Ni crossing her hands and feet and tilting her glance 
at him. 

“Say, here’s a girl won’t blow the foam off a fellow’s glass 
for fear she’ll get soapsuds in her eyes.”’ 

“Wash her face with ’em!” 

Miss KiNnEALy: Aw, now, Stella; can’t you be a good 
fellow for once? Do it, if it hurts you. Honest, I hate to 
say it, but you’re the limit, you are? My God, limber up 
a littke—limber up! _ 

“Here now—open your mouth and shut your eyes.” 

“Open it for her, Ed.” 

“Aw, no; don’t force her if she don’t want it.” 

‘“‘Gowann, Stella; be human, if it hurts you.” 

Redly and somewhat painfully, the 
observed of all observers, Miss 
Schump tilted her head and drank, 
manfully and shudderingly, to the 

bitter end of the glass. 

“Attaboy! Say, tell it to 
the poodles and the great . 
Danes! That Jane’s no 
amachure!”’ 

Eyes stung to tears, 
pink tip of her tongue 
quickly circling her lips, 
Miss Schump held out to 
Mr. Kinealy the empty 

tumbler. 

“Now, there!” 

“More?” 

“T’m game.” 

“Don’t give ’era 
whole glass, Ed.” 

She drank, again 
at one whiff. 

“That’s more like 
it! Didn’t kill you, 
did it? Now eat 
that  \Swiss-cheese 
sandwich and come 
over next to me and 
Arch, while he tells 
fortunes.” 

Miss Schump 
rose, rather high of 
head, the moment 
hers. 

Miss Kinealy 

stretched her hand out into the cen- 
ter of the closing-in circle of heads. 


Honest, it’s a rotten shame!” 

Suddenly Miss Kinealy flashed to 
her feet, her glance running quick. 
“Where is she? Well, Stella Schump, 
sitting over there playing chums with 
yourself! Honest, your name ought 
to be Chump! Whatta you think 
that is—the amen corner? You're a 


She would wake up nights, sweaty with the 
nightmare that her room was some far-off 
ward for incorrigibles and that one of the 
strange, veiny-nosed inmates was filching her 
small leather bag from beneath her pillow. 


“T said palm-reading, Arch, not 
hand-holding. Leave that part to 
Ed and Gert over there. Now, quit 


squeezing 

Mr. Sensenbrenner bent low, almost 
nosz to her palm. 

“T see,” he began, his voice widen- 
ing to a drawl, (Continued on page 138) 
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Henry said fiercely, 


“I want to talk to you about that libel suit” 


What’s Money? 


Henry Calverly comes to grips with Reality 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ENRY CALVERLY paused on the sill. The door 
he held open bore the legend, painted in black 
and white on a rectangle of tin: 


THE SUNBURY WEEKLY GLEANER 
By WEAVER & CALVERLY 


“How late you going to stay, Hump?” he asked. 

Humphrey Weaver, who always worked in his shirt- 
sleeves and with his vest flapping open—a long figure, 
lean and wrinkly of countenance under the green eye-shade 
—raised his eyes, listlessly thrust his pencil back of his ear, 
and looked: rather thoughtfully at the youth in the door- 
way—distinctly a dapper youth, in a neat blue suit and an 
obviously new Fedora hat, with a soft little mustache, 
toward which his fingers were straying, a conspicuous cord 
of black silk hanging from his glasses, and a still more 
(from the angle of Sunbury) conspicuous little bamboo 
cane, caught by its crook in the angle of his elbow. 

Humphrey suppressed a sigh. 

“T may want to talk with you, Hen. 
ing——”’ 


I’ve been figur- 


The youth in the doorway shifted his position with a 
touch of impatience. 

“See here, Hump: You know I can’t make head or tail 
out of figures.” Humphrey looked down at the desk. 
** Anyway, I’ll see you at supper,’ Henry added defensiv ely. 

“Mildred. expects me down there for supper,” said 
Humphrey. The sigh came now. He pushed up the eye- 
shade and slowly rubbed his eves. ‘‘ But I may not be able 
to get away. There are times, Hen, when you have to look 
figures in the face.”’ 

The youth flushed at this, and replied, rather explosively, 

“A fellow has to do the sorta thing he can do, Hump!” 

“‘Well—will you be at the rooms this evening?” Humph- 
rey’s eyes were again taking in the natty costume. He 
wished Henry would shave his mustache and give up that 
absurd cane. The boy had always a helplessly appealing 
way with him, but he could be irritating. He claimed his 
full prerogative as the recognized genius of Simpson Street. 
And, surve ying him, Humphrey answered his own question 
dryly. “T imagine not.” 

“Well—I was going over to the Watts’. 
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There was a long silence. Finally Henry, with an ex- 
pression of deep discomfort, in which, apparently, a sense 
of injury, of being misunderstood, played no small part, 
slowly, very slowly, let himself out and closed the door. 

Outside, on the landing, he paused again; but this time 
to button his coat and pull up the blue-bordered handker- 
chief in his breast-pocket until a corner showed. 

He looked, too, by the fading light—it was mid-Septem- 
ber, and the sun would be setting shortly out beyond the 
prairie—at the tin legend on the door. The sight seemed to 
reassure him somewhat. 

Humphrey had before him a pile of canvas-bound 
account-books, a spindle of unpaid bills, a little heap of 
business letters, and a pad covered with penciled columns. 
He rested an elbow among the papers, turned his chair, and 
looked through the window down into the street. 

A moment passed; then he saw Henry walking, with a 
touch of rather self-conscious dignity, diagonally across 
toward Donovan’s drug store. 

For an ice-cream soda, of course; or one of those thick, 
“frosted” fluids of chocolate or coffee flavor that he 
affected. And now it was within an hour of supper-time. 
“Wreck his stomach, sure,’”” mused Humphrey. The boy 
had lately acquired the curious habit of eating lemon- 
meringue pie between meals. You could get them at the 
lunch-counter down by the tracks. Henry himself re- 
garded this as a weakness. At least, he always got in his 
little confused apology when you caught him at it. 

Curious boy! He didn’t smoke or drink. In his strange 
way, at times, he worked hard. When genius burned, he 
drove like mad—day and night—in a frenzy. 

Humphrey leaned forward. Yes; there he stood, on the 
curb before Donovan’s, looking, with a quick, nervous jerk- 
ing of the head, now up Simpson Street, now down. Yes; 
that was his hurry—the usual thing. Madame Watt made 
a point of driving down in her impressive victoria to meet 
the five-twenty-nine from town. Senator Watt always 
came out then. And usually madame’s niece, Cicely Hamlin, 
came along with her—a slip of a girl, rather frail-looking 
but very pretty, a gentle, thoughtful sort of girl, sitting 
beside the dominant woman with hawk-eyes and a hawk- 
nose who was said to swear at her servants and had been, 
once upon a time, an indubitable countess in Paris, and 
now possessed a once famous, physically insignificant little 
shrimp of a former United States senator for a husband. 
So ran Humphrey’s thoughts. 

Humphrey sighed, rose, stood looking down at the bills 
and letters and canvas books, pressed a hand againsi his 
eyes, wandered to the pressroom door and looked, pursing 
his lips, knitting his brows, at the row of job-presses, at 
the big cylinder press that extended nearly across the rear 
end of the long room, at the row of type-cases on their high 
stands, at imposing-stones on heavy tables. He smiled 
moodily as his eye rested on the gray-and-black roller-towei 
that hung above the iron sink, recalling Bob Burdette’s 
verses. He returned to the office and stood for a few 
moments before the file of the Gleaner on the wall desk by 
the door, turning the pages of recent issues. From each 
number a striking little story by Henry Calverly, 3d seemed 
to.leap out at his eyes and his brain. ‘The Caliph of 
Simpson Street,” “Sinbad the Treasurer,” ‘A Curbstone 


_ Barmecide,” “The Cauliflowers of the Caliph,” ‘‘ The Printer 


and the Pearls,” “‘ Ali Anderson and the Four Policemen ’’— 
the very titles singing aloud of the boy’s extraordinary gift. 

“And it’s all we’ve got here,”’ mused Humphrey, moving 
back to his own desk. ‘‘That mad child makes us, or we 
break. I’ve got to humor him, protect him. Can’t even 
show him these bills. Like getting all your light and heat 
from a candle that may be blown out any minute.” And 
before dropping heavily into his chair, glancing at his 
watch, drawing his eye-shade down, and plunging again at 
the heavy problem of keeping a country weekly alive with- 
out sufficient advertising revenue, he added aloud, ‘“‘That’s 
the devil of it.” 


There was a step on the stairs. The door opened slowly. 
A red face appeared under a tipped-down derby hat—a face 
decorated with a bristling red mustache and a richly car- 
mine nose. Humphrey peered, then considered. It was 
Tim Niernan, one-time fire chief, now village constable. 

“Young Calverly here?’ asked the official, in a husky 
voice. 

Humphrey shook his head. 

“What is it, Tim? What do you want of him?” 

Tim seemed embarrassed. 

“Why—” he began, “why——” 

“Some trouble?” 

““Why—you see Charlie Waterhouse is suing him.” 

Humphrey tried to consider this. 

“What for?” 

“‘Well—libel. One o’ them stories 0’ his. I liked ’em 
myself. My folks all say he’s a great kid. But Charlie’s 
pretty sore.” 

“Suing for a lot, I suppose?” 

“Why, yes. Well—ten thousand.” 

Hm.”’ 

“He lives with you, don’t he—back of the Parmenter 
place?” 

“Yes.”” Humphrey’s answer was short. At the moment, 
he was not inclined to make Tim’s task easy. 

The constable swent out. Humphrey returned to the 
wall file, and, standing there, read “Sinbad the Treasurer” 
through. For that would be the story in question. 

Charles H. Waterhouse was town treasurer, and a popu- 
lar, privileged character. McGibbon, the former proprietor 
of the Gleaner, had believed him an embezzler, and had 
attacked him as sharply as he dared without precise evi- 
dence. Simpson Street liked Charlie Waterhouse and dis- 
liked Bob McGibbon. The only men in a position to know 
the facts were, with Charlie, members of the ruling group 
in the village. McGibbon had been virtually driven from 
town. Most of the Simpson Street merchants had united 
in an advertising boycott against the paper. Humphrey 
had been able to break the formal boycott and gather in a 
few odds and ends of advertising, but Charlie Waterhouse 
was still strong along the street. And, anyway, all the town 
and county printing went to the rival paper, the Weekly 
Voice of Sunbury. 

Humphrey turned to the window, pursed his lips, slowly 
shook his head. There was an extraordinarily fresh, naive 
power in the story. Simpson Street was mentioned by 
name. There was but one town treasurer, whether you 
called him Sinbad or Waterhouse. 

“He certainly did cut loose,’’ mused Humphrey. 
“Charlie’s got a case. Got his nerve, too.” 

Then he dropped into his chair and sat, for a long time, 
very quiet, tapping out little tunes on his hollowed cheek 
with a pencil. 


Henry turned away from Donovan’s soda-fountain, wiping 
froth from his mustache, and sauntered to the nearer of 
the two doors. His brows were knit in a slight frown that 
suggested anxiety. There was earnestness, intensity in the 
usually pleasant gray-blue eyes as he peered now up the 
street, now down. 

A low-hung victoria, drawn by a glossy team in harness 
that glittered with silver, swung at a dignified pace round 
the corner of Filbert Avenue, two wooden men in plum- 
colored livery on the box, two dignified figures on the rear 
seat—one, middle-aged, large, formidable, commanding, 
sitting erect and high; the other, slighter and not com- 
manding. 

Instantly, at the sight, Henry’s frown gave place to a 
nervousiy eager smile, returned, went again. When the 
carriage, at length, drew up before Berger’s grocery across 
the way, however, he had both frown and smile under 
reasonable control and was a presentable if deadly serious 
young man. 

The footman leaped down and stood at attention. The 
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DRAWN BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


He felt, as he poured out this mumbled torrent of words, that he was rushing to a painful failure. 
Cicely had drawn back. She looked bewildered and tired 
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formidable one stepped out and entered 
Berger’s. And the slight, fresh-faced girl 
leaned out to welcome the youth who 
rushed across the street. 

In Sunbury, in the ’Nineties, a youth 
and a maiden could “go together” without 
a thought of the future. The phrase im- 
plied frank pairing-off, perhaps an occa- 
sional shyly restrained sentimental passage 
—in general, a monopoly of the other’s 
spare time. An “understanding,” on the 
other hand, was a distinctly transitional 
state, leading * to betrothal and marriage 
as soon as the youth was old enough or 
could earn a living or the opposition of 
parents could be overcome. 

The relationship between 
Cicely Hamlin and Henry Cal- 
verly had lately hovered deli- 
cately between the two states. 
If it seemed, after each timid 
advance, to recede from the 
“understanding” point, that 
was because of the burdens and ; 
the heavy responsibility that 
instantly claimed their thoughts 
at the mere suggestion of be- 
trothal and marriage. 

There were, among the parents 
of Henry’s boyhood friends, 
couples that had married at 
twenty or younger, and on no 
greater income than Henry’s 
rather doubtful twelve dollars a 
week. But that day had gone 
by. An “understanding” meant 
now, at the very least, that you were saving for 
a diamond. You could hardly ask a nice girl to 
become engaged without one. 

And marriage meant good clothes for parties, 
receptions, and Sundays, and the street; it meant 


membership in the country club, a reasonably priced pew’ 


in church, a rented house, at least, preferably not in South 
Sunbury and distinctly not out on the prairie or too near 
the tracks, a certain amount invested in furniture, dishes, 
and other house-fittings, and reasonable credit with the 
grocer and at the meat market. You could hardly ask a 
nice girl to go in for less than that. You really couldn’t 
afford to let her go in for less. So they were marrying 
later now—six or eight or ten years later. 

It was a disturbing condition for the town boys. Thoughts 
of it cast black shadows on Henry’s undisciplined brain as 
he looked at the girl in the victoria, felt, in the air about 
them, her quick, bright smile, the delicately responsive 
liftings of her eyebrows, her marked desirability. 

“Oh, Henry,” she was saying, “I’ve just been hearing 
the most wonderful things about you! You can’t imagine! 
At Mrs. MacLouden’s tea. There was a man there”— 
Henry sniffed. A man at a tea! And talking to Cicely! 
Making up to her, doubtless—‘‘a friend of Mr. Merchant’s 
from New York. And what do you think? Mr. Merchant 
showed him your stories. The ones that have come out. 
He’s been keeping them. Isn’t that remarkable? They 
read them aloud. And this man says that you are more 
promising than Richard Harding Davis was at your age. 
Henry—just think!” 

But Henry was scowling. He was thinking, with hot, 
growing concern, of the man. A rich old fellow, of course. 
One of the dangerous ones. -He leaned over the wheel. 

“Cicely—you—you’re expecting me to-night?” 

“Oh! Why, yes, Henry, of course I’d like to have you 
come.” 

“But weren’t you expecting me?” 

““Why—yes, Henry.” 


x» 
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You act all tired out. 


“What is the matter, Henry? 
Do sit down here” 


“Of course””—stiffly—“if you’d rather F wouldn’t——” 

“Please, Henry! You mustn’t! Not here on the street!” 
He stood, flushing darkly, swallowing down the emotion 
that threatened to choke him. She murmured, “‘ You know 
I want you to come.” 

This was unsatisfactory. Indeed, he hardly heard it. 
He was full of his thoughts about her, about the older men, 
about those tremendous burdens that he couldn’t even 
pretend to assume. And then came a mad recklessness. 

“Oh, Cicely—this is awful—I just can’t stand it! Why 
can’t we have an understanding? Call it that? Stop all 
this uncertainty. I—I—I’ve just got to speak to your 
aunt——”’ 

“Henry! Please! Don’t say those things——” 

“That’s it! You won’t let me say them.” 

““Not here——”’ 


“Oh, please, Cicely—please! I know I’m not earning 
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much, but I’ve got an interest in the paper. And it isn’t 
as if there was just my salary. I know that ain’t much, 
but I’ll be twenty-one on the seventh of November, and then 
I'll have more’n three thousand dollars. Please let me tell 
her that, Cicely! Oh, I know it wouldn’t do to spend all 
the principal, but it would go a long way toward setting us 
up—you know’’—his voice trembled, dropped even lower, 
as with awe—“ get the things we’d need when we were— 
you know—well, married.” 

He felt, as he poured out this mumbled torrent of words, 
that he was rushing to a painful failure. Cicely had drawn 
back. She looked bewildered and tired. And he had 
fetched up in a black maze of despairing thoughts. 

The footman must have heard part of it. He was stand- 


ing very straight. And the coachman 
was staring out over the horses. He 
had probably heard, too. 

Then Madame Watt came sailing 
out of Berger’s, fixed her hawk-eyes on 
him with a curious interest. 

He knew that he lifted his hat. He 
saw, or half saw, that Cicely tried to 
smile. She did bob her head in the ; 
bright, quick way she had. = 

Then the victoria rolled away, and 
he was standing, one foot in the street, 
the other on the curb, gazing after them 
through a mist of something so near tears that 
he was reduced to a painful struggle to gain 
even the appearance of self-control. 

And then, for a qudrter-hour, mood followed mood so 
fast that they almost maddened him. He thought of old 
Hump, up there in the office, fighting out their common 
battle. Perhaps he ought to go back, do his best to under- 
stand the accounts. Figures always depressed him. No 
matter. He would go back. He would show Hump that 
he could, at least, be a friend. Yes; he could at least show 
that. He felt that he hadn’t been. He had been self- 
centered. Thing to do was to keep thinking of the other 
fellow. Forget yourself. That was the thing! 
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But what he did, first, was to cross over to Swanson’s 
flower shop and sternly order violets. Paid cash for them. 

““Miss Cicely Hamlin?” asked the Swanson girl. 

“Yes,” growled Henry; “for Miss Hamlin. Send them 
right over, please.”’ 

Then he walked round the block, muttering aloud, start- 
ing, glancing about, muttering again. He could hardly go 
to Cicely’s. Not this evening. Not when she had been 
willing to leave it like that! 

He meant to go, of course. Too early. By seven-thirty 
or so. But he told himself he wouldn’t do it. She would 
have to write him. Or lose him. He would wait in dignified 
silence. 

The early September twilight was settling down on 
Sunbury. The dusk was a relief. 

He had wrecked everything. It 
wasn’t so much that he had proposed 
an “understanding.” In the circum- 
stances, she couldn’t altogether object 
to that. It was risking the vital, final 

decision, of course. But that, 
sooner or later, would have to 
be risked. That was some- 
thing a man had to face 
and go through and bea 
sport about. No; the 
trouble seemed to be that 
he had lost himself. He 
had made it awkward, im- 
possible, for both of them. 
Through his impatience he 
had created an impossible 
situation. And, in losing 
himself, he had lost her, 
and lost her in the worst 
way imaginable. He had 
contrived to make an 
utterly ridiculous figure of 
himself and, in a measure, 
of her. He had to set his 
teeth hard on that thought 
and compress his lips. 

He was on Simpson 
Street again. Yellow gas- 
light shone out of the 
windows of the Gleaner 
offices over Hemple’s. Old 
Hump was hard at it. He 
went up. 

Humphrey was sitting there, 
chin on chest, long legs 
stretched under the desk. He 
didn’t look up; only a slight 
movement of one hand indi- 
cated that he heard. 

Henry stood confused, a 
thought alarmed, looking at 
him, moved aimlessly to his own 
desk and stirred papers about, 
came, finally, and sat on a corner 
of the exchange-table, tapping his 
cane nervously against his knee. 

“Aren’t going to stay here all 
night, are you, Hump?” he asked 
rather huskily. Humphrey’s hand moved again; he didn’t 
speak. “Hump, what’s the matter? Anything happened?” 
Still no answer. ‘But you know we're picking up in adver- 
tising, Hump?” 

“Not near 
growl. 

“And see the way our circulation’s been——’ 

“Losing money on it. Can’t carry it.” 

“But—but, Hump——’”’ 

The senior partner waved his hand. His face was gray 


enough.” This was a non-committal 
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and grim, his voice restrained. He even smiled as he de- 
liberately filled his pipe. 

“Tt’s bad, Hen. Very, very bad. I’ve tried to keep you 
from worrying, but you’ve got to know now. We paid a 
little over two thousand for this plant and the good-will.” 

“Cheap enough, wasn’t it?” 
cried Henry. 

“Tf we'd really got her for 
that, yes. But look at the capi- 
talittakes! Building up. I had 
just a thousand more, a bond. 
Threw that in last month, you 
know.” 

“Oh,” breathed Henry, fright 
in hiseyes, “I forgot about that.” 

“And you can’t raise a cent.” 

Henry tried to think this over. 
He started to speak, swallowed, 
slipped off the table, stood there, 
lifted his cane, and sighted along 
it out the window. 

can—November seventh,” 
he finally remarked, doggedly, 
gloomily. 

Humphrey blew a smoke ring, 
followed it with his eyes. 

“My boy, nations, worlds, con- 
stellations may crash between 
now and November seventh.” 

Henry’s uncle Arthur, in Chi- 
cago, was executor of his 
mother’s estate and Henry’s 
guardian. Uncle Arthur had 
lately made it clear that he did 
not approve the youthful judg- 
ment of his temperamental 
nephew. 

“T—I could tackle my uncle 
again,’”’ murmured Henry. 

There was, at times, an acid 
quality in Humphrey. Henry 
felt it in him now, as he said 
dryly, 

MAS I recall your last trans- 
actions with your uncle, Hen, he 
told you finally that you couldn’t 
have one cent of your principal 
before November seventh.” 

‘““He—well, yes—he did say 
that.” 

““Meant it, didn’t he?” 

“Y-yes—he meant it.” 

‘“‘He’s a business man, I be- 
lieve.» Humphrey smoked for 
a moment, then added, with that 
same biting quality in his voice: 
“And unless he’s insane, he 
would hardly put money into 
this business now, as it stands— 
ordoesn’t stand. And I presume 
he’s not insane. No; we'll drop 
that subject.” 

Henry felt Humphrey’s eyes 
on him. Somber, cold eyes. And he fell again, 
misery, to sighting along his cane. 

He and Humphrey had quarreled a little in the early 
days of their relationship. Humphrey had been a lone 
wolf. His rooms in the old Parmenter barn were char- 
acteristic; he had fitted them over himself, doing with his 
own hands much of the carpenter work and all the plumb- 
ing and wiring and the installing of machinery in his “shop” 
on the ground floor. The fact stood out that he had pitied 
Henry’s solitude back in the spring, and had brought him 
in as a housemate; it was not altogether like him. 


in his 


It came over Henry now that Humphrey’s silent, stern 
life had been sharply turned by that one impulsive act. 
He saw the fact clearly enough; it stood out amid all the 
confusion in his brain. He was clear enough, even now, to 
reproach himself bitterly with it. From the first day of 


*“What,.”’ she asked, “has money 
their companionship, Humphrey’s precious solitude had 
been spoiled. More, it was through Henry that he had 
been thrown with Mildred Henderson. Henry was “going 
with” Mildred’s guest, Corinne Doag, then. Henry had 
thrown off the little affair with Corinne. It had not felt 
right. And then Cicely had come into his life and stirred 
new depths in him. But Humphrey’s relationship with 
Mildred had grown serious. Henry knew that they had 
reached a crisis, that they were to be married as soon as 
Mildred could get her divorce. 

It seemed to Henry that the world was reeling to disaster. 
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Samuel 


His young, overkeen imagination was painting ugly, in- 
escapable pictures of a savage world in which all effort 
seemed to fail. Between Humphrey and himself a gulf had 
opened. It was growing wider every minute. Nothing he 


could say would help; words were no good. He was afraid 


to do with—with you and me?” 


he might try to talk. It would be like him—floods of talk, 
meaningless, mere words, really mere nerves. He clamped 
his lips on that fear. 

If I understand Henry, the thing that had brought him 
to despair—and he was in despair—was neither the sorry 
condition of the business nor the trouble with Cicely. 
These had confused and saddened him. But the hopeless- 
ness had come after he saw Humphrey’s face and eyes and 
caught that cool note in his voice. Henry couldn’t endure 
hostility in those close about him. He had to have friendly 
sympathy, an easy give-and-take of the spirit in which his 
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naiveté would not be misunderstood. This sort of atmos- 
phere provided, apparently, the only soil in which his 
faculties could take root and grow. Hostility disarmed 
him, crushed him.- 

“Hump,” he ventured now, weakly, “I think—maybe— 
you'd better show me those fig- 
ures. I—I’ll try to understand 
‘em. I will.” 

Humphrey gave a little snort, 
brushed the idea away with a 
sweep of a long hand. 

“No use!”’ he said brusquely. 
He rolled down the desk-top and 
locked it withasnap. “Getting 
stale myself. Sleep on it. Not 
a thing you can do, Hen.” He 
knocked the ashes from his pipe 
gloomily. Buttoned his vest. 
Suddenly he broke out with this: 
“You’re a lucky brute, Hen!” 
Henry started, glanced up, fum- 
bled at his mustache. ‘You're 
wondering why I said that. But 
man, you're a genius—yes, you 
are! I have to plug forit. But 
you’ve got the flair. You know 
well enough what’s loaded all this 
circulation on us. Your stories! 
Not athing else. You’ll do more 
of ’em. You'll be famous.” 

“Oh, no, Hump! You don’t 
know how ’ve—— 

“Ves; you'll be famous. I 
won't. It’s a gift—fame, suc- 
cess. It’s a sort of edge God— 
or Something—puts on a man. 
A cutting edge. You’ve simply 
got it. I simply haven't.” 
Henry pulled and pulled at his 
mustache. ‘And you’ve got a 
girl—a lovely girl. She’s mad 
about you. Oh, yes, sheis. I 
know. I’ve seen her look at 
you.” 

“But, Hump, you just don’t 
know what——” 

“She doesn’t have to hide her 
feelings. Not seriously, not with 
a lying smile. And you don’t 
have to hide yours. You haven’t 
got this furtive rope round your 
neck, strangling the breath of 
decent morality out of your soul. 
Thank God, you don’t know 
what it means—that struggle! 
She’ll be announcing her engage- 
ment one of these days. There'll 
be presents and flowers. You'll 
get stirred up and write some- 
thing a thousand times better 
than you know how to write. 
Money will come—oh, yes, it will. 
It'll roll to you, Hen. Fora time. 
Orat times. And you'll marry—a nice, clean wedding. God, 
just to think of it is like the May winds off the lake!” 

He threw out his long arms. Henry thought, perversely 
enough, that he looked like Lincoln. 

“But the greatest thing of all is that you’re twenty. 
Think of it! Twenty! Hen, when I was twenty, I put 
my life on a schedule for five years. They were up last 
month. I was to be flying at twenty-four. Think of it— 
flying! Through the air, man! Likea gull! At twenty-five, 
I was to be famous and rich. A conqueror! I slaved for 
that. Worked days and nights and Sundays for that. 
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Sweated for the old man there on the Voice, put up with his 
stupid little insults. Studied and studied. Built my 
gliders. Took them up the lake shore and flew! Nights. 
Nobody knows, Hen. I’ve done six hundred feet—off a 
sand-dune. The motor’s the trouble.” He sprang up, 
got into his coat, looked at his watch. “I’m late. Got 
to stop at the rooms, too. Mildred’ll be wondering. You 
can stay here if you like.” 

But Henry clung to him. Round the back street they 
went. And Humphrey talked on. 

“Well, I’m twenty-five. And where’ve I got? I lovea 
woman. Hen, I hope you'll never be torn as I’m torn now. 
You think you’ve been through things. Why, you’re an 
innocent babe! I’ve got a woman’s name—and that’s a 
woman’s life, Hen—in my hands. It’s a muddle. Maybe 
there’s tragedy in it. May never work out. Sometimes I 
feel as if we were going straight over a precipice, she and 
I. It goes dark. It suffocates me. It’s costing me every- 
thing. It’ll take money—a lot of it—money I haven’t got. 
If the paper goes, I reckon my last hopes go with it. If 
we can’t turn that corner, everything comes down bang. 
No use.” 

Henry tried to say, “Oh, I guess we'll turn our corner 
all right,” but if the words passed his lips at all, it was only 
as a whisper. 

They were a hundred feet from the alley back of Par- 
menter’s. It was dark now, there in the shade of the double 
row of maples. Humphrey stopped short, pressed his 
hands to his eyes, then looked at Henry. 

“You coming to the rooms, too?” he asked. 

Henry nodded. 

“T don’t know’s I—I was forgetting 
so many things— Oh, well, come along! 
It hardly matters.” 

At thealley entrance, a man intercepted 
them, said, “This is Henry 
Calverly, ain’t it?” Struck a 
match and read an extraordi- 
nary mumble of words. He 
struck other matches and read 
hurriedly on. Then he moved 
apologetically away, leaving 
Henry backed limply against 
a board fence. 

Humphrey stood waiting, a 
tall shadow ofaman. Tohim, 
Henry turned, feeling curiously 
weak in the legs and gone at 
the stomach. 

“What is it?” he asked 
weakly, meekly. ‘I couldn’t 
understand. Did he—arrest 
me or something?” 

“Charlie Waterhouse has 
sued you for libel. Ten thou- 
sand dollars. Come on; I 
can’t wait.” a 

““But—but—but that’s fool- 
ish! He can’t——” 

“That’s how it is.” Hum- 
phrey was grim. 

They walked in silence up 
the alley. Henry stood by 
while his partner unlocked the 
neat front door to the old barn, 
a white door, with one white 
step and an iron scraper. He 
could just make them out in 
the dusk. He wondered if he 
mightn’t presently wake up 
and find it a dream. Old 


Hump! His voice trailed off because uncle Arthur, 


They stood in the “shop,” 
which occupied what had once 


too, had sprung to his feet and was 
pacing the room 


been carriage-room, harness-room, and box stalls. ‘-Humph- 

rey had switched on one light; he looked now, his face 

deeply seamed, his eyes a 'ittle sunken, at the dim, shad- 
owy metal-lathes, the huge reels of copper wire, the tool- 
benches, the rows of wall boxes filled with machine parts. 

He bent his somber eyes on Henry. 

That youth, leaning against the door, fumbling at his 
mustache, aching at heart, bruised of spirit, unaware of the 
figure he made, was too far gone to be further puzzled by the 
weary, mocking smile that flitted across Humphrey’s face. 

“Hump,” he cried out, “what’ll we do?” 

““Do?’ Sleep over it- Raise some more money?” 

“But how?” 

Humphrey waved a hand at the machinery. 

“All this. And my library up-stairs. They’ve stood me 
more’n four thousand altogether. Ought to fetch some- 
thing.” 

“But—but—ten thousand!” Henry whispered the amount 
with awe as well as misery. 

“Qh, that! Your trouble! Why you'll sleep over that, 
too, and to-morrow I suppose you’ll talk to Harry Davis’s 
father.” The senior Davis, Arthur P., was a Simpson 
Street lawyer. ‘“They’ll sting you. But they don’t expect 
any ten thousand.” 

“But what I said is true! Charlie Waterhouse is a~—” 

“What’s that got to do with it? 
You can’t prove it. And wearen’t 
strong enough to hire counsel and 
detectives and run him to earth. 
Doesn’t look as if we had the barest 
breath of lifein us. Charlie’ll think 
of your uncle next, and attach your 
mother’s estate.” 

He said this with unusual rough- 
ness. Then he went up-stairs, 
stamped round for a brief time, 
came hurrying down. 

Henry now was sitting dejectedly 
on a work-bench. 

“Hump—please—you don’t 

know how I feel. I——”’ 
“And,” replied the senior 

partner, “I don’t care. I don’t 
care how I feel, either. We 
either save the paper this 
week or we don’t. That’s 
what I care about right now.” 

“T—I won’t let you sell 
your things, Hump.” An un- 
convincing assertion from the 
limp figure on the bench. 

_ “You?” Humphrey stared 
at him with something near 
contempt, stared at the mus- 
tache and the cane. “You? 

You won’t let me?, For God’s 

sake, shut up!” 

With which he went out, slamming 
the door. Fora time, Henry con- 

tinued to sit there. Then hedragged 
rT himself up-stairs, went to his own 

WF bookcase and got a book entitled, “ Will- 

© Power and Self-Mastery.” 

' He turned the pages until he hit upon 

these paragraphs: 


Every machine, every cathedral, every great 
ship was a thought before it could become a 
fact. Build in your brain. ; 

Through the all-enveluping ether drifts the in- 
visible electricity that is all life, all energy. Open 
yourself to it. Make yourself a conductor. Stu- 
pidity and fear areresistants; casttheseout. Make 
your brain a dynamo and drive the world. 


This seemed a good idea. 
(Continued on page 123) 
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A Novel of Divorce 
By Elizabeth Robins 


Author of “My Littl: Sister,” etc. 
Illustrated by Alonzo Kimball 


AMILLA TRENHOLME, 
an American divorcée liv- 
ing in London, is going to 
marry Michael Nancarrow, a 
member of a_ conservative 
English family. On account 
of her status, there is consid- 
erable prejudice against her on 
the part of Michael’s mother, but 
on better acquaintance the old 
lady is won over by Camilla’s 
personality and withdraws her 
objection to the match. Because 
of what she considers the humil- 
iating conditions placed upon the 
remarriage of a divorced person 
in England, Camilla decides to have the 
wedding in her own country and re- 
turns. Nancarrow is to follow shortly. 
On the voyage, Mrs. Trenholme re- 
views her whole life. She was born 
Camilla Charlton, the youngest of three 
children, the others being Julia (Mrs. Plumstead 
Atherley) and Lucy (Mrs. Cushing). Camilla was 
a delicate child and was taken South every winter 
by her mother to her grandfather Charlton’s home 
in Florida. Here her nearest friends were the Sambourne 
children—Willis and Mary (considerably older), Lowe and 
Harrington and Tina, the latter, twins, and Jimmy. At 
the age of twelve, Camilla is sent to.a New York boarding- 
school where Mary Sambourne is. Mary has a handsome 
boy cousin, Leroy Trenholme, the only son of a very rich 
father, who, known only by his photographs, is the idol of 
the school—and of Camilla especially. When Leroy runs 
away with an actress, she is almost broken-hearted. But this 
affair blows over, and Leroy goes to the Spanish-American 
war of 1898, where he is wounded. Four more years pass, 
in the course of which Camilla’s mother dies, and she de- 
votes herself to her father. Then she meets Leroy at the 
Sambournes’ in New York. A whirlwind courtship sweeps 
her off her feet, and in a short time they are married. This 
event is a blow to the plans of Linda Ballard, who has 
been doing her best to capture Leroy for herself, but she 
loses no time in dragging to the altar Captain Luther Carey, 
of the American army, without, apparently giving that 
gentleman much opportunity to resist. 


XXV 
CROSSING WITH LEROY 


HAT last crossing! It was vivider far than this. 

For all happening on the present voyage seemed 

to be the sort Maeterlinck tells of, which goes on 

in the soul. But the last time she had passed 

this way, Leroy was with her—Leroy pervading the 
ship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sambourne were of the party, and their boy 
Willis, very proud of his new friend, Mr. Ogden Marriott. 
In addition, were several hundred other passengers, of whom 
a small but conspicuous fraction belonged to the New York 
Four Hundred, of foolish renown. The Andalusia was a 


1918, ay 


* You are like a child playing in the long grass 
who is stung by some invisible enemy ™ 


From the first, the married life of Camilla and Leroy takes 
the course that_pften follows the mating of two people of 
widely different ‘experiences. The young wife does not 
properly assimilate and adjust herself to the amount of 
worldly knowledge and practise into which she is suddenly 
initiated. Her idea that Leroy must be exclusively hers is 
disturbed by his behavior toward other women, to whose 
flirting proclivities he readily responds. He accuses her of 
jealousy, and her unchanging innocence begins to irritate 
him. After three years, they go abroad, but Leroy is soon 
anxious to return. Passage is engaged on a ship in which 
the Sambournes are crossing. 


favorite ship, and fashionable America was returning home 
in force. 

The remembered figures buzzed about Leroy in the re- 
membered way, just as, among those who were unknown, 
many a pair of eyes turned to follow him. 

But there was no one who could conceivably be Willis’s 
(and all America’s) man of letters and minister plenipo- 
tentiary, for long now, to the same little Scandinavian 
court. Camilla’s curiosity to verify Mr. Ogden Marriott 
did not prevent her from subconsciously registering the 
fact that, among those swarming on the decks and 
crowding the companionways, was a fair proportion of 
pretty faces. 

Three and a half years had brought her to a point of 
expertness which enabled her quite clearly to forecast at 
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sight who, in a given company of strangers, would 
be Leroy’s intimates before long. 

There was one of the predestined in the opposite 
suite. 

“T wonder who she is.”’ Camilla arrested Le- 
roy a moment, before the crowd should swallow 
him. “Let us get a list.” 

“The Honorable Mrs. Hurst. Husband’s a 
secretary at the embassy in Washington.” 

“Oh, you know her?” 

“Not guilty.” He pulled the list out of his 
pocket and handed it to his wife. 

Camilla found herself smiling. Of course 
he’d be the first passenger to acquire a list. He 
hadn’t been ten minutes on board before, stroll- 
ing about with that indifferent air, talking to 
this one and that, he had appropriated, with 
unerring judgment, the most sheltered places for 
the Trenholme-Sambourne chairs, had grappled 
to him the soul of the chief deck-steward, and, 
by some means unknown, secured for his party 
the best fable a part in the dining-saloon, al- 
though the seating was not officially dealt with 
till the ship had put to sea. 

By exception, this time, Camilla made acquaintance 
with their handsome neighbor before Roy did—over a 
question of Mrs. Hurst’s bag, which had been put in 
the Trenholmes’ suite. 

Mrs. Reginald Hurst was a long-waisted, self-possessed 
person with humorous brown eyes and a very pure white 
complexion, a lady whose good looks (as Camilla observed 
that first night) took on a fictitious youth along with a daz- 
zling sumptuousness when set off by evening dress and seen 
in the giare of electricity. One of those women you meet 
oftenest in England, who light up so well that they give the 
simplest dinner the air of being a banquet. 

At breakfast, you saw, with surprise, white threads hereand 
there in the lady’s sand-brown hair. She hadn’t waited for 
morning to reveal the fact that she had not only a husband 
but four children awaiting her in Washington. She had been 
detained by having contracted a peculiarly foolish disease. 

“Don’t you think it an affectation of juvenility in a person 
of my years to have measles?” Anyhow, the children had to 
be kept out of the way. They had preceded her—in care of 
her sister-in-law and the governess. ‘So I haven’t worried.” 

You would say Mrs. Reginald Hurst never worried. She 
sat, that first night, at the table next to the Trenholmes, and 
she and Leroy had laughed and talked “across.” 

Camilla’s attention was frankly absorbed by Mr. Ogden 
Marriott. He turned out singularly unlike the mental pic- 
ture she had made of him. As she had read his “Onlooker 
Series”’ while still at school, she imagined him to be very old 
by now. Behold him—a long-limbed and sparely built person 
with black hair, iron-grayed at the temples, iron-gray mus- 
tache, eyes kind but tired, speculating without enthusiasm 
through large, bleck-rimmed glasses. Camilla strained her 
ears to hear, above the subdued clatter of dishes and the 
seven hundred anything but subdued voices, something 
which the Looker-on was saying about “our increase in 
luxury.” He was talking to Mrs. Sambourne about “the 
old voyages,” the first taken with his mother, ‘when I was 
your age,” he said to Willis—voyages embalmed, as Camilla 
knew, in those volumes of “Impressions,’’ which recorded, 
with a haunting felicity, the impact of foreign life and letters 
upon the transatlantic mind. 

“Nothing brings the change home like this.” The black- 
rimmed glasses caught the softened shine from hundreds of 
pink-silk-shaded lights on scores of tables richly decked with 
hothouse fruit and flowers. The recording eyes passed from 
groups of men and women in evening dress to the army of 
liveried servants, moving lightly about with vast trays or 
with single gold-necked bottles packed in silver ice-coolers. 

Yes; he was only coming home on a few months’ 
leave. The tone in which he answered Mr. Sambourne’s 


Mrs. Hurst and Leroy leaned over the ship's rail, she 
like to walk?” said 


question was something weary. What sort of home, Camilla 
wondered. She knew that his wife had been dead for 
years. An unmarried daughter presided over his foreign 
establishment. Willis had reported her as “nothing partic- 
ular to look at, and rather old—twenty-seven or eight.” 
Why wasn’t she with him? A father like that! 

Like what, precisely? 

Camilla speculated. 

Leroy consulted Mr. Marriott about the order. A help- 
less, harassed look came into-the clever face. He turned to 
Mrs. Sambourne. 

“Oh, whatever you have.” 

“Does it depress you, too,” she returned, with her sympa- 
thetic smile, “‘to have to decide what to eat?”’ Mrs. Sam- 
bourne was agreeing with every odd view of the distin- 
guished man. We always,” she said, ‘‘make my nephew do 
the ordering. We have a theory he likes it.” 

“You may be sure he wouldn’t if he didn’t like it,’”’ Mr. 
Mr. Sambourne threw in. 

Marriott thought this impossible. 

“Tt must be philanthropy.”” While Leroy was instructing 
the obsequious steward, “I admire the man,” Marriott 
protested, “who doesn’t lose his head before such an array. 
Look at it!” He stretched out his hand, palm upward, over 
the menu lying by his plate. His finger nails tapped this 
item and that on the interminable list. “Delicacies from 
every quarter of the globe!” He sat back, and over Mrs. 
Sambourne’s head watched the elevator discharge a fresh 
load. “We aren’t even to give ourselves the trouble of 
walking from one deck to another. We must have our gym- 
nasium, our Turkish baths, in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean. And we dress as if we were going to the opera.” 
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looking down at the water, he looking at her and saying things. “Wouldn't you 


Mr. Marriott. ‘The other side is best” 


The big round glasses were lifted to the witnessing heavens, 
only to be barred out by the solidity of earthly splendor— 
the richly decorated ceiling of the dining-saloon. “At sea? 
We are afloat in the last new metropolitan hotel. But for 
Americans, these garish palaces wouldn’t exist. We /ike all 
this. We are ready to pay fabulously for it. What is to be- 
come of the greatest democracy, when it is also the most 
luxurious people in the world?” 

Mrs. Sambourne, as well, had watched for years the build- 
ing of the monster liners, each one more costly, more vast 
than the one before. The two men exchanged views as to 
the scale on which the costliness had risen, Sambourne 
dealing confidently with the money aspect, Marriott re- 
garding the matter merely as a sign and portent. His final 
placing of it in this light was emphasized by a terrific crash 
that drowned all else. Only the band beginning to play with 
reckless fury. Marriott raised his head as if he had been per- 
sonally assaulted. He caught Camilla’s eye. She smiled. 
He shrugged philosophically. But he had smiled, too. She 
felt it extraordinarily kind of the Looker-on to smile with her. 

When the blaring of brass and the shrieking of strings had 
ceased for an interval, she was aware that Leroy, not able to 
make Mrs. Hurst hear above the din, had joined in the talk of 
the other two men. He appeared to be defending America. 

“Well, anyhow, you can’t say we don’t grow some mighty 
good-looking people over on our side. 


“Why do you say ‘specially women?’” Mr. Marriott 
asked. “I should say, specially men—the younger genera- 
tion, that is.” 

Marriott and Leroy argued it. Leroy held we were an 
indistinguishable medley; Marriott that we were evolving 
Either the climate or some admixture 


two distinct types. 
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Specially women.”” 
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ee of aboriginal blood had 
; set a Red Indian stamp 
on the faces of our men. 
Heinstanced one public 
character after another 
—the high cheek- 
bones, hawk noses, keen 
eyes, thin lips. Then 
the other—the later de- 
velopment. It was one 
of the most curious 
things in the world. 
Had they seen the com- 
posite photographs of 
college classes? He had 
been looking at several. 
You proved yourself 
old-fashioned if you 
spoke of American 
youth now as weedy, 
dyspeptic, with indeter- 
minate features and 
awkward ‘gait. Mr. 
Marriott admitted that 
he himself had gone to 
college with such young 
men. ‘I was one of 
them,” he laughed. A 
different story to-day! 
Athleticism in the last 
generation bears her 
visible fruit in this. 
Athleticism and the 
freest play yet accorded 
to women’s choice. 

Leroy appeared to be 
intrigued by this theory. 
He took some trouble to 
maintain that woman’s 
choice had very little 
to do with it. ‘Some 
of the ugliest baboons 
have the handsomest wives I know.” 

“Exceptions,” and Marriott quoted his friend, Tavernier, 
the eminent Hellenic archeologist. After a lifetime spent in 
contemplation of classic plastique, he had gone over to 
America to lecture, as they all knew, the year before. ‘He 
told me he saw in those young men at our principal seats of 
learning the evolving of a race physically nearer to the 
Greek of old than any human product the world can show.” 
But we start, he said, better than we end. Too early the 
fine column of the neck is thickened; the bold curve of jaw 
is lost in jowl; the clean line from the chest down yields to 
convexity; slim flanks are hams. If you except the different 
facial type, you have more John Bull figures in middle-aged 
America than in Britain. But take the best of our young 
men at their best, with the days of training not too far be- 
hind, and you are face to face with a product that justifies 
for you that time-marked phrase, ‘‘the pride of manhood.” 
This physical pride, he maintained, has come to seem quite 
curiously American. For it is leagues away from the swell- 
ing assumption of the officer class in middle Europe. And as 
far from French youth, which is lighter, more elastic, more 
intellectual. In the Briton, too, physical pride is more sub- 
sidiary to other prides. If a Briton is insolent, it isn’t be- 
cause he is physically a fine specimen. Any such tendency 
would appear to be chastened early, in the last place you’d 
expect—the public school. But, with us, the primitive joy 
in physical perfection is all undimmed. We get at not beauty 
only but life through the eye. “It isn’t for nothing,” 
Marriott laughed, “that America is the paradise of the 
‘movies.’”’ 

Whether he was in earnest or not, Camilla couldn't 
decide, but he pretended to trace all this back to the Ameri- 
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can woman’s preoccupation with outward appearance. 
“Her own first” —Marriott waved a hand toward the bril- 
liantly dressed throng—‘ then her children’s. For genera- 
tions, the American woman abroad has been called the best 
turned-out in Europe. Foreigners don’t know that she 
has converted the American man. He, not the English- 
man, is to-day the most universally well-dressed man in 
the world.” 

“You have been saying some very nice things about our 
men,” Camilla said later, as they were leaving the table. 

“Well,” he answered, “didn’t I have an inspiring text in 
the man at the foot of the table?” 

Camilla smiled. 

All the usual life was in full swing the next morning. 
Where the promenading and betting on the run left off, 
quoits, shuffleboard began. Card-parties at all hours, and 
dancing after dinnerevery night. Others laid covetous hands 
on Mrs, Hurst. She was speedily translated to the greater 
glory of lunching and dining in private with the Dallas 
party. Though Leroy couldn’t prevent that, he had marked 
the lady for his own. They spent most of the time together. 

She had passed Camilla, sitting by herself with a book, the 
very first morning, and hadn’t stopped, perhaps hadn’t rec- 
ognized Mrs. Trenholme, in her close little capote and high 
fur collar. But Mr. Marriott recognized her, as he went by 
with Willis in the swarm of after-breakfast promenaders. 
Marriott touched his cap and fell out of the ranks a moment 
to say good-morning. Willis waited, too. He had shared 
breakfast with Camilla an hour before, and had tucked her 
up in her chair, after confiding his special and personal 
grounds for enthusiasm about Mr. Marriott. Willis had left 
his parents in Paris and gone with a college friend on a little 
tour in northern Europe. In the course of it, he had looked 
up his cousin, Ogden Marriott’s first secretary. 

“Oh, he’s great!” And Willis hadn’t meant the first secre- 
tary. 
After good-morning and the usual inquiries as to sea* 
worthiness, Marriott turned to find Willis appropriated by a 
couple of young ladies in long, open coats, showing tremen- 
dously smart frocks. On some pretext, they carried Willis 
down the deck. 

“Formally adopted as ‘one of my young men,’ and now” 
—Marriott made a gesture of whimsical understanding— 
“he abandons me.” 

How nice men were to one another, she thought, as the 
Looker-on stood there watching, with a blend of curiosity 
and solicitude, the boy’s participation in the life of the ship. 

“That boy keeps reminding me of my own youthful 
crossing—and of the amazing changes.” 

“What is so different here on deck?” 

“You wouldn’t understand.” He smiled down at her. 
“You’d have to be my age.” 

“You aren’t half as old as I expected,” said Camilla, 
intending encouragement. 

“Oh, I’m not!” he laughed. But he must have divined 
the fact that the young wife, sitting alone in the early- 
morning sunshine, was excited and pleased at the idea of a 
téte-a-téte with the Looker-on. For on the very first day he 
began that habit of dropping into the deck-chair labeled 
“Mr. L. Trenholme”’ and so seldom honored by that 
gentleman’s presence. 

In default of Leroy, it was pleasant to have Mr. Marriott 
sitting there, talking his wise talk and keeping less desirable 
people at a distance. Among these last she came to include 
Mr. Sambourne without in the least analyzing the reason. 
It was uncomfortable and it was incongruous to feel like 
that toward any old family friend, let alone Roy’s “sort of 
uncle,” as he privately called Granger Sambourne. 

If there was a disposition on anybody’s part nowadays to 
insist on the connection, it certainly wasn’t on Mr. Sam- 
bourne’s. Camilla had tested that. After being broken in to 
the agitating need of addressing Mr. Trenholme as “ father,”’ 
Camilla could have borne the lesser cross of claiming Mr. 
Sambourne as her uncle. She put it to him. Was she to? 


“Call me ‘uncle?’ Heaveis, no!” 

He seemed to be so entirely revolted at the idea that her 
slow curiosity was roused. 

“Why not?” 

He turned his head from side to side as if his collar 
troubled him. 

“Tt is the most unromantic of relationships. Even if I 
am not romantic, you are. I decline to be your uncle.” 

Mrs. Sambourne, on her way to join a bridge-party, ap- 
peared along with the eleven-o’-clock bouillon. It was a 
moment of renewed animation. People sat up straighter in 
their reclining chairs. Camilla, too, for this was about the 
time Leroy would make his appearance. 

“He keeps very early hours in New York,” she assured 
Mr. Marriott. “But on board ship he sleeps late. The sea 
air, I suppose.” 

“*Sea air!’?’ repeated Mr. Sambourne, exchanging glances 
with his wife. “It’s because he sits up playing poker and 
imbibing high-balls till all hours.” 

Camilla looked at Mr. Marriott. 

“What we would like to hear,” said that gentleman, “is, 
how Mr. Sambourne knows.” 

Camilla smiled at him. Nice man, Mr. Marriott! And 
she craned her neck to look for Leroy. Whatever he did and 
however late he did it, he always came out looking the pink 
of condition. 

“ There he is!” 

Again Mr. Sambourne was ready with one of his meaning 
looks. It convicted Leroy’s wife of childishness. 

But other people’s arrested glances said the same as 
Camilla. ‘There he is!” 

Leroy stood near the entrance, lighting a cigarette while 
Henry Dallas talked to him—not realizing, poor little man, 
what he looked like beside the other. 

Roy in the sunlight! What other being bore so well the 
searching light of morning? As he stood there with squared 
shoulders, turning up his face to puff out rings of smoke, 
Camilla’s joy in his physical fitness recalled the phrase 
Marriott had used the night before: “The pride of man- 
hood.”” She wouldn’t have understood the full glory of that 
if she hadn’t known Leroy. And in a moment, at the first 
pause in Mr. Dallas’s talk, she would get up and join her 
husband. Before all those other eyes that openly or cov- 
ertly were watching, admiring, she would, in effect, say pub- 
licly, loudly, “‘He’s mine!” 

Mrs. Hurst dropped down from nowhere at Leroy’s side. 
When Mr. Dallas walked away, Mrs. Hurst and Leroy 
leaned over the ship’s rail, she looking down at the water, 
he looking at her and saying things. 

“Wouldn’t you like to walk?” said Mr. Marriott. “The 
other side is best.” 

Camilla followed him. Quite a brand-new friend, and yet, 
she felt instinctively, this old-fashioned gentleman was minded 
to spare her the sight of Leroy’s devotion to the English- 
woman. She longed to reassure Mr. Marriott—to tell him 
it had all happened over and over again. And it meant— 
just that Leroy was the person every woman wanted to 
keep at her side. Then, in a week, he’d forget them all. 

You just waited till the week was over. And on a fast 
boat like this, it was less than a week. It was sometimes 
under five days. 

“We'll dock about sunset to-morrow,” Leroy had said at 
luncheon on the fourth day out. 

Every smallest detail of that last afternoon was fixed for- 
ever in her memory. The look of the sea as the ship per- 
formed her elephantine heel-and-toe motion, swinging up 
and sliding down huge rounded hills of water. “Like 


switchbacking over the South Downs,” Mr. Marriott had 


looked up from his Mercure de France to say. 

She didn’t know what the South Downs were, but she 
nodded, quite sure they were of gentle contour and of a soft 
gray-green, like the swelling, falling, surges revealed with 
rhythmic regularity through the abhorred plate glass of the 
promenade-deck. 
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““"Why—there’s Leroy!’ She startedtorise. ‘Don't make a scene!’ Mr. Sambourne reached for her hand to 


down on the table. **Make a scene?’ Why should you think—what is there to make—— 
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As he lifted the receiver 
to his ear, “Where are 
you going? ‘he said, with 
his eyes on Camilla 


She wasn’t the least a 
sleepy, in spite of broken “ 4 
rest, but she closed her ~~ 
eyes. Leroy! Her 
thoughts swung back to 
the night before—or rather to the small hours of that very 
morning, when she had wakened to the old sound. Leroy 
laboring and moaning in his sleep. Out of bed in a flash, 
and through the open door into the adjoining cabin. 

“Leroy!” She bent over him. Still he groaned and strug- 
gled rigidly, like a prisoner tightly bound. “Dear!” She 
shook him and called in his ear. She tried to pull him up toa 
sitting position. He was terribly heavy. He slipped back 
with a sound of anguish that nerved her. She put her 
clasped hands over his head braced herself back and 
dragged him up. “Leroy! Leroy “a 


_ “What the devil—” He opened 
hiseyes. “Oh, wasI— Good girl.” 
And he slipped down again. But 
his heavy eyes followed her. “What 
you want to go away for?” 

She came back with her dressing-gown and sat on 
the side of his berth. 

“T believe your things fit you too tight,” she said. 
“Interfere with circulation, and that’s why you 
dream.” She bent over and undid the top button of 
his sleeping-jacket. She turned it away from his 
throat and released the splendid column of his neck. 
It gleamed white as porcelain. In the electric light, 
it showed the same hard sheen as porcelain, that look 
of polish. Mr. Marriott was right. A wonderful piece 
of beauty was a human being at his best! 

Curious how little the stories made of the beauty 
of men. Was that, because, when men wrote, they 
were aware more of the beauty of women? And when 
women wrote, they perhaps thought it indelicate to 
dwell on the physical side of men’s attractiveness. 

Did she, having Leroy, think more than most of 
these things? No. She recalled the talk of Miss 
Holroyd’s young ladies. 

Leroy had told her that the talk of boys was more 
frankly physiological. But she knew that the “good 
points” of the various young men discussed at school 
had, for the most part, little or nothing to do with 
mental or moral characteristics. After all, sight does 
travel quickest. Long before any other witness, 
the eye puts in its testimony and has preju- 
diced the jury of the other senses. 

Leroy put his arms over his head and 
stretched. 

“Good thing we’re going home, isn’t it?” 

Yes.”’ 

““*Ves,’”’ he mimicked her and then relented. 
“Look here, Milla: I’ve been thinking. When 
we get back—we might try to do more things 
together.” 

“T’d like that.” 

“Well, what? 
ideas.” 

She sat convicted. 

“But, then, you have so many.” 

“Humph! If only you had a little initia- 
tive! Some “go”. 

She sat, trying to invent opportunities to 
display a newly acquired “go.” 

“The only thing you ever want to do is to 
ride.” 

“T can play billiards.” 

“Yes; but do you do it well? 
to practise.” 

: “All right; I will.” 

# “ And why don’t you play cards?”’ 

‘ “T’ve never thought about it.” 
“Well, think of it now. And let’s have some 
parties, shall we?” 

“You didn’t use to let me have people about.” 

“Well, we oughtn’t to fall out of things—to stagnate.” 
He looked at her, and then suddenly opened his mouth and 
yawned. “But we shall.” 

Did he read in her face the thought: “He ought to have 
married some lively person—poor Leroy”? He drew her 
up against him. She put her head down, and was very 
quiet. She could feel the beat of his heart under the thin 
silk of his sleeping-jacket. As she lay there, a wave of intol- 
erable sadness flowed over her, as if she had a presentiment: 
“This is the last time he will draw me up like this and hold 
me against him.” The flood of sadness refused to be pent up; 
it began to flow out of her eyes. She was angry with herself, 
and began agitatedly inventing things to say when he should 
speak and make her look at him again. Then the gentle 


You never seem to have any 


You ought 
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breathing told her, “He’s asleep.” Already! She coulda 
go now. But she didn’t go. She lay there motionless 
a long, long time, thinking things out. “Why don’t I 
make myself better company for him? I will.” She 
laid plans. When, at last, she sat up, her tears had 
dried. 

“After all, you oughtn’t to give me up for hopeless,” 
she said silently to the sleeping face. “I’m twenty-one 
and a half. I should think people can teach themselves 
a lot of things after they’re twenty-one.” ‘ 


“Have you done your mile?” Mr. Marriott was 
standing in front of her chair. “I’ve just been looking 
after that boy a little,” he said. 

“How nice you are to Willis! 
world taking care of people?” 

He looked at her. 

“T wish I could.” 

They went up on the captain’s deck. Between the 
life-boats and the ventilators, Willis, with a laughing, 
screaming group, was beginning a game of shuffleboard. 

A row of spectators, criticizing, applauding, calling score. 

Camilla and Marriott walked on the starboard side till the 
wind changed and began blowing down particles of soot. 
Down below, when they came in sight of their chairs—in the 
front, where they’d been changed with the change in the 
wind—there was Mrs. Hurst in Leroy’s place, and Leroy, 
with his back to the approaching pair, was sitting on Mrs. 
Hurst’s foot-rest. 

The uppermost thought in Camilla’s mind was that she 
was sorry Mr. Marriott should see that. He wouldn’t under- 
stand. She suddenly felt a great desire that Mr. Marriott 
should understand. 

Mrs. Hurst’s laugh rang out. 

“That’s because you’re an American!” 

“No; it’s because I mist write a letter before we get in.” 

Her eyes begged him not to go. 

“You!” 

“Did you think I didn’t know how?” 

“What I think is that New York is casting her shadow 
before. When you get there, do you turn into a painstaking 
millionaire, too, like him?” She motioned with her head to- 
ward Henry Dallas. 

Camilla turned and smiled at her companion. “Now, you 
carr see how little there is in this,” she seemed to say. Her 
actual words were: “Let us sit anywhere till tea.’’ She 
dropped into the first place in the row behind. Mrs. Hurst 
was discussing the Dallas type of American. The terrible 
correctness of him! 

“Can you imagine Henry Dallas or his wife speaking to 
anyone that hasn’t been properly introduced? They’re 
exactly like our royalties, only duller. And more afraid of 
coming against somebody they oughtn’t. Call yourselves a 
democracy!” 

Leroy defended the great republic. 

“Well, did you ever know any English family bother- 
ing to bring along on a sea voyage their own china, and 
linen, like your Dallases?”’ 

Leroy had never thought about it. 

“Well, think now, because it ‘just shows.’ Before I knew 
they were going to make me come and mess with them in 
lonely splendor,” the English voice went on, “I went down 
to book my place with the common herd.” She described 
with some vivacity being mobbed in the companionway and 
crushed to death at the dining-room door. ‘I asked a man 
why he pushed so. ‘Don’t you know,’ I said, ‘you’re certain 
to get a seat?’ He grunted at me, ‘But where?’ and 
fought his way out of sight. I made the same remark to 
a woman. ‘Oh, I suppose you’re at the captain’s table!’ 
And she felled me. Two people snatched away my turn 
when, at last, I stood before the man who was giving out 
the place-cards. And what do you think they all wanted?” 

“To sit at the captain’s table?” 

“Notatall. ‘Can’t we have a table to ourselves?’ 


Do you go about the 


‘Why 


Elizabeth 


Robins 


can’t we have a table to ourselves?’ ‘Well, who’s af this 
table?’ The patience of that saintly steward! He read the 
names. He recommended the people they belonged to. I 
seemed to be the one person on the ship,”’ said the daughter 
of a hundred earls, “who was willing to eat with my fellow 
passengers.”’ 

“Why should you?” Leroy said. 

“Why should I? Why, because I’m a real democrat, and 
not a sham one, like you Americans.” 

Camilla was too frankly pleased with this innocuous pas- 
sage to make conversation to her companion. Marriott sat 
with his finger in his book, thinking his own thoughts 
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She was conscious, now, that he was getting out of his 
chair and finding his feet. He stood with his back to her. 

‘Well! Where did you drop from?”’ He was shaking 
hands with—Linda! 

Linda Carey, in Lincoln-green cloth, made so plain as to 
disguise very little those beautiful lines the gods had given 
her. The short, full-sleeved jacket opened on a white-satin 
waistcoat and finished with a high satin stock. On her 
light-chestnut hair, a white-felt hat with two green quills. 

She pretended not to see Mrs. Trenholme, or, indeed, any- 
bedy but “dear Mr. Ogden Marriott.’’ She was gracious- 
ness itself. She flashed her perfect teeth in a succession of 
smiles as she looked at him out of narrow, gleaming eyes 
with an air of significant devotion. 

Mr. Marriott, with a slight twist of his ironic mouth, 
said something at which she bubbled out that infectious 
laugh. Leroy turned as if she’d clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Linda!” 

“Why, Roy! Whoever expected——” 

They stood staring at each other a moment and then, 

“Where in the name of—where have you been all this 
while?” 

“Oh, I got on at the last station!” Then she explained 
her theory of ocean travel. “A time to get rested up. Such 
bliss to get away from letters and calls and everything.”’ 

‘What have you done with Carey?” Leroy inquired dryly. 

“Better ask what’s Carey done with himseif. Turned 
into a sort of Atlas. He’s down there, holding up that hill 
at Panama.” 

“And you?” 

“Oh, I’ve been playing about in Paris. Visiting our 
Leicestershire friends on the way 
back.” She gave news of them. 

“Strikes me you spend a good 
deal of time over there.” 

“Why not? Sort of thing 
I’ve always wanted to do,” she 
explained to Marriott, ‘ever 
since I was ten and one of 
Miss Holroyd’s girls went 
abroad and married a 
Scotch peer. You remem- 
ber Anna Whitcomb. 
Married Lord Firth.” 

Yes; Mr. Marriott re- 
membered. He suddenly 
remembered Mrs. Tren- 
holme, too, and turned. 
But Camilla appeared to 
be as lost in her book, as 
Leroy was lost in contem- 
plation of the provocative 
vision in green and white. 

Linda laughed again, at 
nothing, at life, at Scotch 
lords, at Leroy—a_ bub- 
bling, all-inundating 
laugh that bathed the 
ship as sunshine bathed 
the sea. When Mr. Mar- 
riott had turned his eyes 
away again, Camilla raised 
hers. Oh, to laugh like 
that! 

“Always did have a 
sneaking affection for 
Britishers. Can’t abide 
their women. And the way they 
dress—mercy! But the men. 
M’m! M’m! One of Lord Firth’s 
brothers used to be in the Cabinet. 
When Anna came back to visit 
her New York relations, she had 
endless stories. I used to insist on 


sofa-back and wept 


hearing specially about the prime minister. Heavens, no; 
not ¢kis one! The bachelor one—before this man. Aw- 
fully fascinating, he sounded. All the women crazy about 
him. He could have married anybody, from a royal 
princess down. Nobody could make out what he was 
waiting for. I decided it was for me. I used to think I’d 
go to London and just make a business of marrying that 
man. But, mercy, I never had time! Before I knew where 
I was, I was in love with Leroy and married to Carey.” 

Leroy laughed with her. 

“And who are you in love with now?” 

She looked at him out of her narrow eyes. 

“Why, with Carey, of course,” said the diplomatist. 

“*Carey?’ Certainly not. Carey’s deserted me for 
Culebra Hill. But there’s an Englishman—” She kissed 
her finger-tips. ‘‘He’s coming over to see me this fall.”’ 

“T know that Englishman,” Leroy said, with impudent 
malice as he turned away. ‘Why, Camilla!” 

She looked up from her book. 

“Ves?” 

“Oh, is tat Mrs. Trenholme? I didn’t recognize you.” 
The fascinating Mrs. Carey left Camilla to imagine herself 
ravaged beyond knowing by her three and a half years of 
matrimony. 


Light was shed that evening while her maid hooked 
Camilla’s gown. Mrs. Carey had been on board half an 
hour by the time the Trenholmes got there, so Mrs. Carey’s 
maid reported. Mrs. Carey had also taken passage at the 
last moment. “She looks out of the port and sees you. 
She claps her hand to her face. ‘And me all swollen up 
with this abscess in my 
tooth,’ she says, and pulls 
the shutter across the 
window. She’s lived on 
slops and lain in her berth 
and read novels by electric 
light all day. Every night 
at midnight she put ona 
veil and walked on deck 
for an hour. To keep her 
figure—so her maid says.” 

The swelling had cer- 
tainly gone down to-day. 
Behold Mrs. Carey, 
coified and dressed and 
come forth to conquer! 


They were steaming 
slowly into New York 
harbor. Camilla was 
on deck, Ogden Mar- 
riott helping her to 
verify landmarks as they 
» came in view. 

“Yes; but don’t look 
at the Woolworth—look 
at Trinity. When shall 
I see you?” - 

“T don’t know what 
our plans will be. Leroy 
means to go and see 
after his horses as soon 
as he can leave.” 

“And shall you go 
and see after the horses, 


“But not at once?” 

“T don’t know.” She hadn’t 
waited till now to wonder if 
this would end like other, 
lesser friendships. She had 
begun two (Continued on page 150) 
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R UTH GORDON made one of this season’s distinct hits in Booth Tarkington’s delicious comedy, “Seventeen,” 
by her inimitable impersonation of Lola Pratt, the “ baby-talk lady,” whose line of conversation, while it drives 
her elders almost to the point of committing murder, is a source of ecstatic bliss to her youthful adorer, Willie Baxter. 
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Q UCILLE CAVANAGH, “‘top-liner” of the Orpheum circuit, was a famous beauty of the “ Ziegfeld Follies” before 
ia going into vaudeville. Miss Cavanagh, who comes from St. Louis, perfected her dancing under the Russian master, 
Kosloff, who may well look with pride upon the achievements of his remarkable pupil, now launched on a brilliant career. 
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NNA LUTHER shared stellar honors with John Mason in the 
play production, “ Moral Suicide.” She is now one of the big film favorites in the country, having acquired a large 
and constantly growing following through her dramatic talent, her temperamental charm, and her exquisitely refined beauty. 
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IVIENNE SEGAL, the dainty and delightful primadonna of “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” the New Y ork Princess Theatre's 
1918 musical-comedy production, is a convent-bred girl from Philadelphia who made her professional début as 
Mizzi in “ The Blue Paradise” three years ago, after considerable experience in amateur musical work in her home town. 
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The whole region north of the estuary was little better than a steaming swamp, infested with poisonous snakes and 


insects, and with strange monsters, survivals from a still earlier age 


The Lake Long Sleep 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


Illustrated by 


RIVEN from their homes beside the Bitter Water 
by a great migration of the beasts, the tribe of 
the Cave Folk had escaped on rafts across the 
broad river-estuary which washed the northern 

border of their domain. There they had found a breathing- 
space, but it had proved a brief one. The whole region 
north of the estuary was little better than a steaming 
swamp, infested with poisonous snakes and insects, and 
with strange monsters, survivals from a still earlier age, 
whose ferocity drove the Cave Folk back to their ancestral 
life in the tree-tops. Under these conditions, it was all but 
impossible to keep alight the sacred fires—as precious to 
the tribe as life itsel/—which they had brought with them in 
their flight upon the rafts. And Grém, the chief, saw his 
harassed people in danger of sinking back into the degrada- 
tion from which his discovery and conquest of fire had so 
wonderfully uplifted them. 

From the top of a solitary jobo tree, which towered above 
the rank surrounding jungle, Grém could make out what 
looked like a low bank of purple cloud along the western and 
northwestern horizon. As it was always there, whenever he 
climbed to look at it, he concluded that it was not a cloud- 
bank but a line of hills. Where there were hills, there 
might be caves. In any case, the People must have some 
better place to inhabit than this region of swamps and mon- 
sters. The way to that blue line of promise lay across what 
would surely be the path of the migrating beasts, if they 
should take it into their heads to swim across the river. The 
possibility was one from which even his resolute spirit 
shrank. But he felt that he must face any risk in the hope 
of winning his way to those cloudy hills. Within an hour of 
his reaching this decision, the tribe of the Cave Folk was 
once more on the march. 

The first few days of the march were like a nightmare. 
Grém led the way along the shore of the river, both because 
that seemed the shortest way to the hills and because, in 
case of emergency, the open water afforded a door of escape 
by raft.. Had it been possible to make the journey by rait, 
matters would have been simplified; but Grém had already 
proved by experience that his heavy, unwieldy rafts could 
not be forced upward against the mighty current of the 
river. At the last point to which the flood-tides would carry 
them, the rafts had been abandoned—herded together into a 
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quiet cove, and lashed to the shore by twisted vine ropes 
against some possible future need. 

At the head of the dismal march went Grém, with his 
mate, A-ya, and her two children, and a hairy little scout, 
Loob, whose feet were as quick as his eyes and ears and nos- 
trils, and whose sinews were as untiring as those of the gray 
wolf. Immediately behind these came the main body of the 
warriors on a wide line, so as to guard against surprise on the 
flank. Then followed the women and children, bunched as 
closely as possible behind the center of the line, and a knot 
of picked warriors, under young Mé, the brother of A-ya, 
guarded the rear. Such of the young women as had no 
small children to carry bore the heavy burdens of the fire- 
baskets or bundles of smoke-dried meat, leaving the war- 
riors free to use their bows and spears. 

In traversing the swamp, the march was sometimes at 
ground-level, sometimes high in the tree-tops. In the tree- 
tops it was safer, but the progress was slow and laborious. 
At ground-level, the swarms of stinging insects were always 
with them till Grém invented the use of smudges. When 
every alternate member of the tribe carried a torch of dry 
grass and half-green bark, the march was enveloped in a 
cloud of acrid smoke which the insects found more or less 
disconcerting. 

Of the grave perils of this weary march to the hills, a sin- 
gle instance may suffice. The nights, as a rule, were passed 
by the whole tribe in the tree-tops, both for the greater se- 
curity and because there was seldom enough dry ground to 
sleep upon. But one evening, toward sunset, they came 
upon a sort of little island in the reeking jungle. Its surface 
was four or five feet above the level of the swamp. The 
trees which dotted it were smooth, straight, towering shafts, 
with wide fans of foliage at their far-off tops. And the 
ground between these clean, symmetrical trunks was unen- 
cumbered, being clothed only with a rich, soft, spicy-scented 
herbage, akin to the thymes and mints. Such an oppor- 
tunity for rest and refreshment was not to be let slip, and 
Grém ordered an immediate halt. 

A fat, piglike water-beast, of the nature of the dugong, 
had been speared that day in a bayou beside the line of 
march, and with great contentment the tribe settled them- 
selves down to such a comfortable feasting as they had not 
known for many days. While the fat dugong was being 
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hacked to pieces and divided under the astute direction of 
A-ya, Grém made haste to establish the camp-fires in a chain 
completely encircling the encampment, as a protection 
against night prowlers from the surrounding jungle. As 
darkness fell, the flames lit up the soaring trunks, but the 


roof of overarching foliage was so high that the smoky 


illumination was lost in it. 

While the rest of the tribe gave itself up to the feasting, 
Grém and Loob and half a dozen of the other warriors kept 
vigilant watch while they ate, distrusting the black depths 
of jungle and the deep, reed-fringed pools beyond the circle 
of light. Suddenly, all along one side of the island, there 
arose a sound of heavy splashing, and out of the darkness 
came a row of small, malignant eyes, all fixed upon the 
feasters. Then into the circle of light swam the masks of 
giant alligators and strange tusked caymans. Quite un- 
awed by the fires, they came ashore with a clumsy rush, 
open-mouthed. 

While the clamoring women snatched the children away 
to the other side of the encampment, Grém and the other 
warriors hurled themselves upon the hideous invaders as 
they came waddling with amazing nimbleness in between 
the fires. But these were no assailants to be met with bow 
and spear. At Grém’s sharp orders, each warrior snatched 
a blazing brand from the fire and drove it into the gaping 
throat of his nearest assailant. In their stupid ferocity, the 
monsters invariably bit upon the brand before they realized 
its nature. Then, bellowing with pain, they wheeled about 
and scrambled back toward the water, lashing out with 
their gigantic tails so that three of the warriors were knocked 
over and half a dozen of the fires were scattered. 

The feasters had hardly more than settled down after 
this startling visitation when, from the darkness inland, 
came a hoarse, hooting cry, followed by a succession of 
crashing thuds, as if a pair of mammoths were playing leap- 
frog in the jungle. All the men sprang again to their weap- 
ons, and stood waiting in a sudden hush, straining their 
eyes into the perilous dark. Some of the women herded the 
children into the very center of the island, while others fed 
the fires with feverish haste. The hooting call and the 
heavy, leaping thuds came nearer and nearer at a terrifying 
speed, and suddenly amid the far-off, vaguely lighted tangle 
of the tree-trunks appeared a giant form, seven or eight 
times the height of Grém himself. Leaping upon its mighty 
hind legs, and holding its mailed fore paws before its chest, 
it came bounding like a colossal kangaroo through the jun- 
gle, smashing down the branches and smaller trees as it 
came, and balancing itself at each spring with its massive 
reptilian tail. Its vast head, something like a cross between 
that of a monstrous horse and that of an alligator, was up- 
borne upon a long, snaky neck, and its eyes, huge and 
round and lidless, were like two disks of shining, enam- 
eled metal where they caught the flash of the camp-fires. 

This appalling shape had apparently no dread whatever 
of the flames. When it was within some thirty or forty 
yards of the line of fire, Gr6ém yelled an order, and a swarm 
of arrows darted from their bows to meet it. But they fell 
futile from its armored hide, which gleamed like dull bronze 
in the firelight. Grém shouted again, and this time the war- 
riors hurled their spears—and they, too, fell harmless from 
the monster’s armor. Its next crashing bound brought the 
monster to the edge of the encampment, where one of its 
ponderous feet obliterated a fire. With a lightning swoop of 
its gigantic head, it seized the nearest warrior in its jaws and 
swung him, screaming, high into the air, as a heron might 
snatch up a sprawling frog. At the same instant, A-ya, who 
was the one unerring archer in the tribe, let fly an arrow 
which pierced full half its length into the center of one of 
those horrifying enameled eyes; while Grom, who alone of 
all the warriors had not recoiled in terror, succeeded in 
driving a spear deep into the unarmored inner side of the 
monster’s thigh. But both these wounds, dreadful though 
they were, failed to make the colossus drop its prey. With 
mighty braving noises through its nostrils, it brushed the 


spear-shaft from its hold like a straw, flopped about, and, 
with the arrow still sticking in its eye, went leaping off again 
into the darkness to devour its victim. 

For several hours, with the fires trebled in number and 
stirred to fiercer heat, the tribe waited for the monster to 
return and claim another victim. But it did not return. At 
length, Grém concluded that his spear-head in its groin and 
A-ya’s arrow in its eye had given it something else to think 
of. Once more he set the guards, and gradually the tribe, 
inured to horrors, settled itself down to sleep. It slept out 
the rest of the night without disturbance, but the following 
night and the next two nights thereafter were spent in the 
tree-tops. Then, on the fourth day, the harassed travelers 
emerged from the swamp into a pleasant region of grassy, 
mimosa-dotted, gently rolling plain. The hills, now showing 
green and richly wooded, were not more than a day’s march 
ahead. 

And just here, as the Fates, which had, of late, been pur- 
suing them would have it, the worn travelers found them- 
selves once more in the line of the hordes of migrating beasts. 

Grém’s heart sank. To reach the refuge of the hills across 
the march of those maddened hordes was obviously im- 
possible. Were his people to be forced back into the swamp, 
to resume the cramped and apelike life among the branches? 
Having ordered the building of a half-circle of fire round a 
spur of the jungle, he climbed a tree to reconnoiter. 

The river ran but a mile or two distant upon his left. 
Immediately before him, the fleeing beasts were not numer- 
ous, consisting merely of small herds and terrified stragglers. 
Farther out, however, toward the hills, the plain was black- 
ened by the fugitives, who were thrust on by the myriads 
swimming the river behind them. Assuredly, it was not to 
be thought of that he should attempt to lead his people 
across the path of that desperate flight. But a point that 
Gr6m noted with relief was that only certain kinds of beasts 
had ventured the crossing of the river. He saw no bears, 
lions, or sabertooths among those streaming hordes. He 
saw deer of every kind—good swimmers, all of them—with 
immense, rolling herds of buffaloes and aurochs, scattered 
companies of the terrible siva moose, and some bands of the 
giant elk, their antlers topping the mimosa thickets. Here 
and there, lumbering along sullenly, as if reluctant to retreat 
before any peril, journeyed a huge rhinoceros, stopping 
from time to time for a few hurried mouthfuls of the rich 
plains-grass. But as vet there was not a mammoth in sight 
—whereat Grém wondered, as he thought they would have 
been among the first to dare the crossing of the river. Had 
they kept on up the other shore, hesitating to trust their 
colossal bulks to the current, or had they turned at bay, at 
last, in uncontrollable indignation, and gone down before 
the countless hordes of their assailants? 

The absence of the mammoths, which he dreaded more 
than all the other beasts because of the fierce intelligence 
that gleamed in their eyes, decided Grém. He would lead 
his people along to the right, skirting the swamp and 
marching parallel to the flight of the beasts, calculating 
thus to have the jungle always for a refuge—though not 
for a dwelling—until they should come once more to a 
region of hills and caves too difficult for the migrating 
beasts to traverse. 

For several days, this plan answered to a marvel. The 
fugitives nearest to the swamp-edge were mostly deer of 
various species, which swerved away nervously from the 
line of march, but at the same time afforded such good 
hunting that the travelers reveled in abundance and rapidly 
recovered their spirits. Once, when a great wave of mad- 
dened buffaloes surged over upon them, the whole tribe 
fled back into the jungle, clambering into the trees and 
stabbing down, with angry shouts, at the nearest of their 
assailants. But the assault was a blind one. The buffaloes, 
a black mass that seemed to foam with tossing horns and 
rolling eyes, soon passed on to their unknown destination. 
And the tribe, dropping down from the branches, quite 
cheerfully resumed its march. 
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The next moment, the treacherous crust crumbled away between them like an egg-shell, and, 
with screams that tore the heavens, they sank into the gulf of pitch 
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The Lake of 


On the filth day of the march, they saw the jungle on 
their right come to an end. It was succeeded by a vast 
expanse of shallow mere, dotted with half-drowned, rushy 
islets and swarming with crocodiles. After some hesita- 
tion, Grém decided to go on, though he was uneasy about 
forsaking the refuge of the trees. Some leagues ahead, how- 
ever, and a little toward the left, he could see a low, thick- 
wooded hill, which he thought might serve the tribe for a 
shelter. With many misgivings, he led the way directly 
toward it, swerving out across the path of a vast but strag- 
gling horde of sambur deer, which seemed almost exhausted. 

To Grém’s surprise, these stately and beautiful animals 
showed neither hostility nor fear toward human beings. 
According to all his previous experience, the atiitude of 
every beast toward man was one of fear or fierce hate. 
These sambur, on the contrary, seemed rather to welcome 
the companionship of the tribe, as if looking to it for some 


In the tree-tops it was safer, but the progress was slow and laborious 


Long Sleep 


protection against the strange pursuing 
peril. His sleepless sagacity perceiving the 
value of this great escort as a buffer against 
the contact of less kindly hordes, Grém 
gave strict orders that none of these beasts 
should be molested. And the Cave Folk, 
not without apprehension, found themselves 
traveling in the vanguard of an army of 
tall, high-antlered beasts, which stared at 
them with mild eves of inquiry and appeal. 

Marching at their best speed, the tribe 
kept easily in the van of the distressed sam- 
bur, and more than once, in the next few 
hours, Grém had reason to congratulate 
himself upon his venture into this strange 
fellowship. First, for instance, he saw a 
herd of black buffaloes overtake the sambur 
host and dash heavily into its rear ranks. 
The frightened sambur closed up instead of 
scattering, and the impetus of the buffaloes 
presently spent itself upon the unresisting 
mass. They edged their way through to the 
left, leaving swathes of gored and trodden 
sambur in their wake, and went thundering 
off on another line of retreat, caroming into 
a herd of aurochs, which fought them off 
and punished them murderously. — It was 
obvious to Grém, as he studied the dust 
clouds of this last encounter, that the buffalo 
herd, here in the open, would have rolled over 
the tribe irresistibly and trampled it flat. 

Journeying thus at top speed toward that 
hill of promise before them, the travelers 
came at length to a wide space of absolutely 
level ground which presented a most curious 
appearance. It was as level as a windless 
lake, and almost without vegetation. The 
naked surface was of a sort of indeterminate 
dust-color, but dotted here and there with 
tiny patches of vegetation, so stunted that it 
was little more than moss. Grém, with his 
inquiring mind, would have liked to stop to 
investigate this curious surface, unlike any- 
thing he had ever seen before. But the 
hordes of the sambur were behind, pressing 
the tribe onward, and straight ahead was the 
wooded hill, dense with foliage, luring with 
its promise of safe and convenient shelter. 
He led the way, therefore, without hesitation, 
out across the baked and barren waste, 
sniffing curiously as he went at a strange 
smell, pungent-but not unpleasant, which 
steamed up from the dry, hot surface all 
about him. 

The first peculiarity that he noticed was 
a remarkable springiness in the surface upon 
which he trod. Then he was struck by the 
fact that the dust-brown surface was seamed and crisscrossed 
in many places by small cracks—like those in sun-scorched 
mud—except that the cracks were almost black in color. 
These things caused him no misgivings. But presently, 
to his consternation, he detected a slight but amazing un- 
dulation, an immensely long, immensely slow wave rolling 
across the dry surface before him. He could hardly believe 
his eyes, for assuredly nothing could look more like good 
solid land than that stretch of barren plain. He stopped 
short, rubbing his eves in wonder. A-ya grabbed him by 
the arm. 

‘What is it?” she whispered, staring at the unstable 
surface in a kind of horror. 

Before he could reply, cries and shouts arose among the 
tribe behind him, and they all rushed forward, almost 
sweeping Grém and A-ya from their feet. 

The surface of the plain, all along the edge of the grass- 
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land, had given way beneath the weight of the sambur 
herds, and the front ranks were being engulfed, with frantic 
snortings and awful groans, in what looked like a dense, 
blackish, glistening ooze. The ranks behind were being 
forced forward to this awful doom, in spite of their panic- 
stricken struggles to hold back; and it was the pressure 
of this battling mass that was creating the horrible, bulg- 
ing undulation on the p‘ain. 

Grém’s quick intelligence took in the situation on the 
instant. The naked brown surface beneath the feet of the 


tribe was nothing more than a thin crust overlying a lake - 


of some dense, dark, strange-smelling liquid. 

His first impulse, naturally, was to turn back, and A-va, 
with wide eyes of terror, 
was already dragging 
fiercely at his elbow. 
But to turn back was 
utterly impossible. 
That way lay the long 
strip of engulfing pitch, 
swallowing up _ insati- 
ably the ranks of the 
groaning and kicking 
sambur. There was 
but one possible way 
of escape left open, and 
that was straight ahead. 

But would the crust 
continue to uphold 
them? Already, under 
the weight of the whole 
tribe pressing together, 
it was beginning to sag 
hideously. With furious 
words and blows, Gré6m 
tried to make the tribe 
scatter to right and left, 
so as to spread the 
pressure as widely as 
possible. Perceiving his 
purpose, A-ya and Loob 
and several of the lead- 
ing warriors seconded 
his efforts with frantic 
vehemence till, in a few 
minutes, the whole 
tribe, amazed and quak- 
ing with awe, was ex- 
tended like a fan over 
a front of three or four 
hundred yards. Seeing 
that the perilous sag- 
ging of the crust was 
at once relieved, Gr6m 
then ordered the tribe 
to advance cautiously, 
keeping the same wide- 
open formation while 
he himself brought up 
the rear. 

But, in a few min- 
utes, everyone, from 
Grém downward, came 
to a halt irresistibly, in 
order to watch the mon- 
strous drama unfolding 
behind them. 

For nearly half a mile 
on either side of their 
immediate rear, be- 
tween the still unbroken 
surface of the dust- 
brown expanse and the - 
edge of the trampled 
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grassy plain, stretched a sort of canal, perhaps ten paces 
wide, of brown-black, glistening pitch, beaten up with 
thrashing antlers and tossing heads that whistled despair- 
ingly through wide nostrils, and heaving, agonizing bulks 
that went down slowly to their doom. After several ranks 
of the herd had been engulfed, those next behind turned 
about in terror and fought madly to force their way back 
from the fatal brink. But the inexorable masses behind 
them rolled them on backward, and slowly they, too, were 
thrust down into the pitch, till the canal was filled to the 
brink and writhed horribly along its whole length. By 
this time, however, the alarm had spread through the rest 
of the sambur ranks. By a desperate (Continued on page 116) 


It seized the nearest warrior in its jaws and swung him, screaming, high into 
the air, as a heron might snatch up a sprawling frog 
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Devil and Monk 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


ND the band played on! Cowboy and Indian, 
clown and cavalier, soldier and sailor and red- 
sashed brigand swirled in the mazes of the mad, 
merry dance with fairies and witches and gay 

Hawaiian belles. From the ceiling of the big hall glittered 
countless tinted lights; bright bunting was everywhere. 
Beneath the surrounding balcony at the busy tables, corks 
were popping. Champagne to-night—nothing but cham- 
pagne—for this was the annual masked ball of the Wains- 
burg Rooster Club, and laughter was on every lip, and no 
one heeded time or carking care. 

All at once, a hard-knuckled Romeo, glancing toward 
the door, raised his head quickly and stared. Another 
masculine masker, turning in the same direction, held a 
fixed gaze. Another and another, until half the revelers 
were staring at the newcomers—a devil and a monk. 

The devil was a particularly long, lank, lean-legged devil, 
with a two-foot red feather accenting his attenuation. 
His mask was on upside down, so that his pointed black 
mustaches came through the eye-holes, and the inverted 
lower edge came just beneath his beady black eyes. He 
wore his flowing cloak with a swagger, and carried his tail 
gracefully across his arm. 

But it was not he who had attracted the attention; it 
was the huge, broad-chested monk, in his plain-brown 
cloak and cowl. 

*What’s wrong with me?” inquired the monk, discon- 
certed by his sudden importance. 

“It’s your shape,” grinned the devil. 

“Lie!’”’ was the prompt and vigorous denial. “Blackie” 
—and he looked at the myriad of eyes which glistened in 
his direction through slits and holes—‘“‘do you seem to 
detect a murderous undercurrent in this place?” 

“Hello, Tom!” A knock-kneed harlequin with lumps on 
his legs balanced in the one-step just in front of the monk. 
“Say, you're as easy to disguise as a haystack! You're 
early.”” Then the harlequin left his blue-chiffon ballet- 
dancer in the middle of the floor and hurried away. 

“So that explains it,” grinned the devil. “You're Tom, 
whoever that fat slob may be.”’ 

“T don’t know yet whether I am or not,” chuckled the 
monk. ‘“T’ll wait till I find out if this Tom person is aces 
or in Dutch.” 

“Hello, Tom!” A thick-legged Pilgrim father. ‘‘ You’re 
early, but it’s just as well you are.”’” Then his scalp moved 
as his forehead drew down. “‘I’ll get the boys together.” 
As he left his Cleopatra and rushed away, he seemed to 
glare back at the monk. 

“No chance, Jim,” decided the devil. ‘‘ You don’t want 
to be Tom. Your heart’s bad.” 

“Tom must be an importaat gun, whether popular or un- 
popular with the rest of these assassins,” speculated 
Wallingford. ‘If we'd been in town more than an hour, 
I'd know who I am, but that’s the trouble with coming 
straight from the depot to the fun.” 

“Well?” A low voice fraught with mystery at the 


monk’s other side. J. Rufus turned quickly, to find a 
black-robed, heavily hooded inquisitor. ‘‘Do you want to 
talk business?” went on the inquisitor gruffly. “I have 
fifty thousand dollars—on me.” 

74 


The reply 
of the monk 
was instan- 
taneous, and 
his voice was 
so altered by 
a hastily 
manufactured 
cold that the 
devil turned 
on him a 
startled glance. 

‘““Hush!”’ he husked. 

“Right now!” insisted 
the inquisitor. “Fol- 
low me.” 

The monk turned to 
the devil, palpitating with ex- 
citement. 

“Follow me. My name cer- 
tainly is Tom.” 


II 


In the little low room back of the bar were congregated 
the Pilgrim father, the harlequin, a bull-fighter, a Conti- 
nental soldier, an Uncle Sam, a black-face comedian, a 
domino, and three plain, or common, devils; and they all 
stood wedged in the door with their shoulders up and 
their elbows out, and they all watched with glittering eyes 
the approaching procession of inquisitor, monk, and devil. 

The inquisitor passed them by on his way round under 
the balcony, but five of the throng in the doorway sur- 
rounded the monk as if they had been poured on him, and, 
while he breathlessly protested, they hustled him through 
the door by the simple process of jostling and twisting 
him round and round like a barrel. Three of them shut 
out the lanky devil, in spite of all his sprawling arms and 
legs; but they had to stay outside with him to keep him 
from kicking in the door-panels. 

“What do you mean by this?” husked Wallingford, 
glancing at the door and wondering if he had at last 
jumped at a bait which would land a hook in his gills. 

“Say, that was Timoson you was just talkin’ to.” This 
from the Pilgrim father, and he rumbled it from out of 
the corner of his mouth. 

‘“He’s got fifty thousand dollars on him,’ broke in the 
harlequin, and the entire seven men inhaled at the same 
instant. J. Rufus had a feeling that they were sucking 
all the air out of the room. 

“What's it to you?”’ The monk almost forgot that he 
was using a cold in the head as a disguise, he was so zeal- 
ously sharp in this rejoinder. 

Sounds of scornful snickers. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all, Tom; only, you’re to go in 
and take that fifty thousand.” 

“Tam; oh, am I?” mocked the monk. “Why?” 

“Because we'll murder you if you don’t,” growled Uncle 
Sam ferociously. “‘There’s ten of us here, you know, Tom.” 
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“Hello,Tom!" A knock- 
kneed harlequin with 
lumps on his legs bal- 
anced in the one-step just 
in front of the monk. 
“Say, you re as easy to 
disguise as a haystack! 


You're early” 


‘And we ain’t so darn pleased,” added the black-face 
comedian, his mouth showing grim inside its big, red-painted 
smile. ‘‘Your spiel to-day was so raw that it gummed up 
the big casino. So we split little casino and let ’em holler.” 

There was a knock on the door. 

“It’s Timoson,”’ called the low voice of one of the plain, 
or common, devils from without, and Uncle Sam grunted 
in Wallingford’s ear: 

“Go to it, Tom! Get it!” And he showed a significant 
lump beneath his coat: tail—a lump the exact size of a 
flat, blue-steel, forty-five-calibre magazine gun. 

Wallingford would have quit right there, but just then 
the door opened and before him stood the devil and the 
man who had fifty thousand dollars—on him. 

‘Coming, Timoson,” he said. 


Ill 


In the little low room back under the end of the right- 
hand balcony were four men—a Hollander with wooden 
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shoes, a whiskered anarchist, a rube, and a king. The 
anarchist was smoking a black cigar through his whis- 
kers, and the king had his mask 
oi, fanning himself, when Wal- 
lingford followed the inquisitor 

into the room. 

“Put on your mask!” 
husked J. Rufus. “That 
window-curtain flies.” 

The king, a fellow with 
the deep creases of hard 

finance in his face, put on 
the mask instantly, 
which made Walling- 
ford’s mask safe, and 
said, 

“Who are you?” 

This last remark 
was to the devil, whom 
two other men were 
already starting to 
push out. 

“Friend o’ mine.” 
And Wallingford’s 
voice died away to a 
whisper as he laid a 
hand on Blackie’s 
shoulder. 

“Well, friend goes,” 
decided the inquisi- 
tor, highly impatient. 
Half a dozen maskers 
had gathered outside 
the door, and more 
were coming. 

“T stay,” snapped 
Blackie. “If there’s 
any rough stuff pulled, 
I’m with Tom. I’m 
here for the purpose. 
Take your hand ofi 
me, vou big lop, or I’ll 
clout you!” And a 
bony fist came up. 

Wallingford hesitated a moment 
before he remarked, 

“Outside, Alphonse!”’ He was 
uncertain about the friendliness of 
this sullen crowd, but they had fifty 
thousand for him—on the quiet. 

“Where did you get the 


hardly speak!’ This was the 
anarchist, as he slammed the 
door after the devil. 

“Talk fast!’ ordered Wallingford, drawing up a chair, 
and there was an immediate circle of six heads bent close 
together. 

“Well, Tom,’—the low voice of the inquisitor—‘ first 
of all, you’re going to take this fifty thousand.” 

“Where is it?” husked the monk, repressing his eager- 
ness. If he once got hold of it, he could find a way to 
keep it—legally. His thermometer was going up. 

But there was no move to hand it to him. Instead, they 
all straightened and glared through their masks. 

“Where’s the littie paper?” fiercely demanded the in- 
quisitor. 

The thermometer went down. So there had to be a little 
paper! It wasn’t safe to ask what paper. 

““Suppose I call in my friend,” was his hopeful idea. 
“Let him do the business, and I won’t have to appear in it. 
Just lay the whole case before him, and——”’ 

“Nothing doing with the friend!” interrupted the king. 
“You won’t double-cross us again.” 


Fs rae cold, Tom? Why, you can 
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76 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


“A fine, fat mess you made of it!’’ snarled the rube. 
“Framed it for us, and it fell in on you, didn’t it?” 

“After to-day and the spiel you made,” broke in the 
inquisitor, ““you have to talk straight to us—and act 
straight.”’ 

“ And that’s what I’m going to do.”’ It was desperation 
which made J. Rufus rise. Perhaps a bluff would bring out 
the facts. “Keep your fifty thousand! My name——’ 

They were all on their feet. 

“T’ll tell you what will happen to your name.” The in- 
quisitor again. ‘We'll wipe it out of the city directory, 
cut it out of the telephone-book, the primary- -list, and the 
tax- register. Do you get me?” 

“You'll keep your original agreement with us, if it’s the 
last thing you do!” swore the rube vindictively. 

Oh—if it was the last thing he did! He looked to see if 
there was a hip lump beneath the rube’s coat. 

“Suppose I refuse?” 

They quietly drew away from him, and, ranging in an 
uneven line, laughed at him. It was an ugly laugh—a 
mean laugh to come from behind masks—and it sent 
shivers up and down Wallingford’s spine. It seemed that 
this was the time for Tom Briggs to think, to pause, to take 
water, to haul in his horns, to drag down his bluff. 

“Just what do you want in that little paper?’ he in- 
quired, choosing his words carefully, for fear he might 
make a mistake again, but he was hopeful. 

“You know what we want.” The inquisitor was clammy 
cold. “A straight pledge from the only man who can give 
it. You can have it in our hands in twenty minutes, and if 
Hendrix don’t make good—well, we know his caliber.” 

The thermometer dropped again. There, right within 
reach of his hand, stood the man who had fifty thousand 
dollars—on him. If J. Rufus could only find out what they 
wanted Tom to do! He had another happy thought. 

“All right, boys; just write out the form in which you 
want that pledge, and——.” 

“Not on your life! Don’t you do it, Grayson!’ And the 
inquisitor took the fountain pen away from the king. 
“You'll not get any incriminating evidence from us.”’ 

“Oh, Ill go get it, then,’’ husked the monk, in genuine 
dejection; and he was compelled to walk from that room 
without the fifty thousand. But he’d come back. 

On the other side of the door, he found the devil leaning 
against the jamb and glaring in silent defiance at the 
Pilgrim father, the bull-fighter, the harlequin, the Uncle 
Sam, the Continental soldier, the black-face comedian, the 
domino, and the three plain, or common, devils; and all 
ten of these eager gentlemen were gazing with shining eyes 
right past the devil at the monk. 

“ Briggs!’ The peremptory voice of a square-built Jap 
in a purple kimono who had wedged his way through the 
waiting crowd. “Follow me!” 

So Tom was Briggs! It was a great relief to Wallingford 
to know his last name. He held it as an eternal principle 
that the first information was the hardest to get. Tom 
Briggs started gladly to follow the Jap, though that Orien- 
tal’s voice had been like nails. 

“Where is it?” hissed the Pilgrim father out of the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Hush!” warned Tom. 

“Did you get it?” growled Uncle Sam. 

“Shut up!” And J. Rufus hurried. 

On the other side of the hall, he looked back. He was 
the second man, with the devil a close third, in a deter- 
mined procession, which now numbered a score; and he 
felt like a slice of cold fish. But away in the rear was the 
black-clad figure of the man with the fifty thousand. 
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IV 


In the little low room back under the end of the left- 
hand balcony were the Jap and two men—A Mexican with 
three knives in his belt, and a Scotchman with goose- 


flesh on the most essentially Highland portions of his cos- 
tume; and outside the door were congregating earnest 
gentlemen who had lost interest in the dance. 

“Who are you?” demanded the Jap, as, turning to close 
the door after the monk, he found himself face to face with 
the devil. 

“T’m the friend of Tom Briggs,’ 

“Tf there’s any rough stuff——” 

“Outside, friend!” ordered the Jap, and the Highlander 
and the Mexican were right there with him to enforce the 
order. 

“Do I go or stay, Tom?” inquired Blackie, suddenly 
spreading his sharp elbows and preparing for action. 

“Outside, Tony!” chuckled Wallingford, his broad 
shoulders heaving. It was a temptation to see the three of 
them try to put Blackie out, but there was a man at this 
ball had fifty thousand—on him. ‘Now, gentlemen, talk 
fast,” he said, as soon as the door had closed on the devil, 
and, drawing up a chair, he bent his head. No other heads 
came into the circle which he had started. The Jap, the 
Mexican, and the Scotchman held stiffly erect. 

“Mr. Briggs,” observed the Jap, “you are. approaching 
the last days of your dominance in this town.” 

“Oh, am I?” The head of the monk came stiffly erect. 
“Why?” A little more snap in J. Rufus now. It was a 
huge comfort to know that he had been dominating the 
town. 

‘Because the town is on,” declared the Mexican savagely. 

“Wait a minute!” Wallingford managed a sneeze and a 
cough to still further disguise his voice, and affected a 
thickening of the nasal tones. ‘‘Now, just what is this 
little gathering?” 

“A citizens’ committee,” 
rubbing his knees vigorously. 

“Good! Will the citizens’ committee tell me exactly 
what I’ve done?” He was hopeful again. 

“Tt isn’t what you've done: it’s what you’re going to do! 
The Jap took the center. He was a man whose jaws clicked 
shut occasionally during his more emphatic speech. “‘ You’ve 
just been talking to Timoson and his traction crowd.” 

So it was a traction deal! 

“Well?” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“None of your business!” 

The three members of the citizens’ committee looked at 
each other a moment in wonder; then the Jap snatched off 
his mask in order to talk more freely. He was a hard-faced 
man, with muscle-knots even over his eyebrows, and he 
stood square and edged one muscular shoulder forward 
while he talked. 

“You promised us, this morning, to put through a 
franchise which would compel the traction company to 
pay the town, for the use of its streets, ten per cent. of their 
net earnings.” 

“Yes,” Perfectly safe to say, “Yes.” So this was the 
disturbing “‘spiel’’ he had made that morning! Who was 
he—the mayor or what? The thermometer was going up. 

“Well, there’s a joker in that franchise.”’ 

It was then that J. Rufus Wallingford rose to the full 
height of his genius. He squared his shoulders; he ex- 
panded his chest, and said he, with majestic indignation, 

‘Show me that joker!” 

As with one accord, the Jap lifted his kimono, and the 
Scotchman and the Mexican went inside their jackets. 
Three flatly folded papers were produced simultaneously 
and thrust at the monk. He chose the middle one, and 
three fingers showed him the joker. He pushed aside the 
fingers, and, going into the corner, read that franchise 
through from beginning to end. 

“Tt’s an accident,” he gruffly told them, to gain time for 
thought. 

“Oh, no, Tom Briggs!’ And the Jap fairly quivered with 
wrath. “It’s not an accident; it’s a Briggs! You pulled 
a trick with the new waterworks, with the gas company, 


’ stated the lanky devil. 


jerked out the Scotchman, 
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face, and chuckled until the door-knob rattled, his eyes 
half closing, his broad chest heaving, and his broad shoul- 
ders shaking. When he went out, the reporters were al- 


with the electric plant, with everything that has cost this 
town money. Always a new stunt, but, in the end, you 
clean up your little pile——” 

“You're worth a million, Briggs,” interrupted the 
Mexican. 

“Where did you get it?” rasped the Scot. 

The monk merely chuckled. They could hear him at it, 
besides seeing his shoulders heave. 

“ All right,”’ resumed the Jap; “now, 
if you pass this franchise with that joker 
in, we'll ride you out of town on a rail, 
and if you pass a flat ordinance, such as 
the traction promoters want, we'll ride 
you out of town on a rail, and tar and 
feather you besides.”’ 

The monk felt a slight chill pervading 
his system, and one plump 
hand rose a trifle unsteadily 
to take off his mask, to dis- 
play his genial, round pink 
face, to proclaim his own 
name, to explain the little 
joke he'd been allow- 
ing to go on. As J. 
Rufus Wallingford, he 
had a chance to get 
out alive; but as Tom 
Briggs, the best he 
seemed to have was a 
choice among the al- 
ternatives of being 
shot, pommeled to 
death, or tarred and 
feathered. Suddenly, 
amid his terror, flashed 
the vision of a black- 
robed inquisitor who 
had fifty thousand 
dollars—on him. 

“Gentlemen,” he 
husked, “I won’t be 
shoved. I am doing the best 
I can for this community, 
and 

“You're going to, you 
mean,” insisted the Jap. 

fe’re going to call in the 
reporters right now, and you are going to give them a state- 
ment that you will use your influence with your thug 
aldermen and your jellyfish mayor to pass this franchise.”’ 

The Jap produced a small folded paper and laid it in 
the hand of the monk. 

The monk did not open it at once. He walked over to 
the window and looked out into the cool night and at the 
shed roof below, and at the deserted alley. He thought on 
behalf of both Tom Briggs and himself. Smooth customer, 
Briggs! He doubtless had the answer in advance to this 
tangle. Briggs wasn’t the mayor; he was the boss of the 
town. The paper the Timoson crowd wanted was the 
mayor’s pledge to sign their grab franchise. The Pilgrim 
iather’s crowd were the aldermen, who were waiting their 
pay to defy the public and pass the franchise, since the 
larger grab had failed through the discovery of the joker. 
In the mean time, here was the citizens’ ultimatum, which 
put that fifty thousand far, faraway. He opened it. Neat, 
simple, little document, prettily typewritten, and 

Suddenly his eyes became very busy. He finished the 
citizens’ franchise, framed by the citizens themselves, and 
read it again and handed it back. 

‘That is just what I intended, gentlemen,” he told them. 
“Call your reporters. Excuse me a moment.” 

There was a wash-room opening from this apartment. 
He went into it and closed the door and leaned his back 
against it, took off his mask and mopped his round pink 


The devil, leaning in a window out in the big hall and watching a 
building across the alley, had seen that shadow the first time 


ready waiting—a wizened one 
disguised as a chanticleer, and 
a husky one disguised as a 
powdered dandy—and, as best 
he could, with his sniffling cold, 
he pledged himself and the ad- 
ministration to this new fran- 
chise framed by the citizens 
themselves. 


V 


“Tr’s murder, Blackie; mur- 
der, I tell you!’ concluded the 
monk, in the momentary pri- 
vacy of the left-hand room. He 
was quivering, and his voice 
was shaking, and his teeth were 
almost chattering. 

“Let it drop, old man,” 
counseled the devil, worried by 
this extreme instance of Wal- 
lingford’s failing—his physical 
timidity. 

“T can’t!” blurted 
Wallingford. “That 
Timoson guy has 
fifty thousand—on 
him.” 

“Well, give these 
aldermen their bit 
out of it,” suggested 
Blackie. ‘Twenty- 
five thousand’s 
enough for us for two 
hours’ work, Jim, and 
it’s the aldermen 
who are the tough 
ones, I tell you.” 

“What!” objected 
Wallingford. “Split 
with that bunch of 
cheap. strong-arm 
poke-lifters? I 
won’t doit! They didn’t do any of the work!” 

“All right, then, you big boob; come on and go through 
with it! Or shall I take this Timoson guy out in the alley 
and drop a paving-block on his bean?” 

“Here he is!” It was the Pilgrim father who burst 
through the door, followed by the nine other angry alder- 
men; and the temperature of the room rose fifteen degrees 
from the mere inrush of bodily heat. 

“Back up, you!”’ And Blackie, grabbing a chair, pre- 
pared to brain the first man to come within reach. 

“Easy, boys; easy,’”’ counseled the monk, and his shoul- 
ders were heaving. It was the light-hearted note in his 
tone which stopped them, rather than Blackie’s warlike 
intention. ‘Bring Timoson here. Now I can take his 
money.” 

“You can what?” The last plain, or common, devil care- 
fully closed the door behind him. ‘Now, don’t pull any- 
thing like that on us, Tom. We just saw Slaley, of the 
Blade!”’ 

“That new franchise!’’ Uncle Sam’s ferocious growl. 
“What are you trying to do with us? Nobody gets a 
chance with that. Where’s your nerve? Well, we don’t 
pass it!” 

“Look at it!” 

The monk spread out the paper, and he showed them one 
little passage, and he whispered something to the ten heads 
bent in a tight little circle; then there rose a sudden, well- 
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concerted laugh. Happiness reigned where had been noth- 
ing but sullen anger—happiness, and the joy of those who 
welcome one dollar tricked into the fold with more joy 
than the ninety and nine dollars which might have come 
there honestly. They went unanimously to hunt Timoson, 
while the devil went elsewhere. 

Easy sailing now, if one can call that easy sailing which 
skirts the crater of an eruptive volcano. It was easy this 
far—that, when Timoson and his crowd came in, Tom 
Briggs was able to do without the mayor’s signed pledge or 
any other inconvenient thing. He merely made his little 
bargain that they would pass the citizens’ franchise, and 
showed what could be done about it. Then he took Timo- 
son’s beautiful flat packet of fifty one-thousand-dollar bills 
and hid it far, far beneath the monk’s cloak, and the cold 
perspiration immediately began to bead on him, for, just 
outside that door, he could hear the deep breathing of ten 
determined men—Pilgrim father, harlequin, Continental 
soldier, Uncle Sam, bull-fighter, black-face comedian, 
domino, and three plain, or common, devils. And beyond 
those were above a score of sturdy citizens. And beyond 
those Tom Briggs, who might come at any moment. And 
if J. Rufus dropped his mask or forgot his cold, here were 
five men in the same room with him who 

Once more he leaned his huge bulk against the window, 
obscuring the light. This was the third time he had sig- 
naled in the minute and a quarter since he had taken the 
money. Then, in a drip of perspiration, he started volubly 
to explain the new franchise and what a fool instrument 
it was. 

He need not have worried. The devil, leaning in a 
window out in the big hall and watching a building across 
the alley, had seen that shadow the first time. Immediately, 
he loafed over to the Mexican, who was narrowly eying the 
door down vonder, with the ten eager watchers clustered 
about it, and the devil whispered, with a Icer, 

“ Any time they think 
they can skin Tom 
Briggs, they have to get 
up early.” 

“Huh?” The Mexi- 
can turned so sharply 
that his neck 
cracked audibly. 

“Smartest old 
boy in the 
game!” went on 
the devil, with 
fiendish delight. 
“He’s in there’ 
right now, sell- } 
ing the city of 
Wainsburg to 
the traction 
company.” 

“What!What 
—what!” The Mexi- 
can was so excited that 
he merely spluttered. 

“Cinch.” Satan nonchalant- 
ly twirled the black mustaches 
which pointed upward through 
the eye-holes of his mask, and 
his black eyes glittered with glee. 
“T saw that citizens’ boob fran- 
chise, and here’s the trick: It says that one-tenth of the 
profits arising from the use of the franchise shall revert to 
the city. Now, all the Wainsburg Traction Company has 
to do is to sell that franchise to an individual of their com- 
pany for a total profit of, say, ten thousand dollars. One 
thousand of that goes to the city. Then the company re- 
organizes as the Wainsburg Trolley Corporation, and—”’ 
He sprang forward and grabbed the Mexican by tlhe arm. 


Almost he had missed him. “Don’t go down there! You 


couldn’t get inside that door with a cannon. Lo you see 
that chorus of desperate desperadoes? That's the city 
council of Wainsburg waiting to divide the money that 
Timoson is handing to sf 

This time, the devil let the wild Mexican plunge away, 
for he was plunging in the other direction; then the devil, 
with a deeply diabolic snicker, strolled down through the 
hall to the little stage where the band played on and on, 
and went into the wings. He glanced back at the Mexican. 
That Southern hotblood was dashing madly about on the 
dance-floor, taking stalwart men away from their astonished 
partners. 

A moment more, and there rose a mad mélée over near 
the door of the little room at the end of the left balcony. 
There were loud voices, the stamping of feet, the screams 


- of women, the sounds of crashing chairs, of cries of rage, 


of blow on blow; then a policeman’s whistle. The whole 
assemblage was either crushing over into that corner or 
away from it when the devil reached quickly up into the 
switchboard back of the wings, and pulled the master fork 
and—presto! hell became chaos. 

A long, lean, lank devil hung suspended by his finger- 
tips from the stage window, dropped, and landed with the 
easy recoil of a cat; then he ran up to the low shed in time 
to help a large, limp, round body to the ground—the monk! 
Cowl and robe were off and hung over a moist arm as they 
came to the alley mouth, and into the light emerged a large, 


“Nothing doing with the friend!" interrupted the king. 
“You won't double-cross us again™ 


impressive gentleman in evening clothes, with no peculiar- 
ity ahout him except that he had no hat and that his round 
pink face was shining as if it had been sprayed. 


“Five minutes!” he panted, looking at his watch. “Can 
we make that eleven-twenty?” 
“Like a sweetly warbled song,” grinned Blackie. ‘‘ The 


minute you got the tip on our fifty thousand, I got our 
luggage out of the check-room and sent for a closed car. 
And here’s the car!” 

He ran forward and jumped in, (Concluded on page 106) 
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By Rupert Hughes 


UNLIGHT and satin, wealth, success, 
laughter, love are quite as important in 
life and as artistic in art and as difficult 
to paint with truth or put into vivid 

words as gloom, flannel, poverty, failure, tears, 
senescence, and incompatibility. 

Robert W. Chambers, like Van Dyck, Gains- 
borough, Watteau, Monet, Sorolla, and other 
painters, and like Mozart, Gluck, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Debussy, d’Indy, and other composers, 
revels in luxurious scenes, glittering companies 
of gentlefolk, rich fabrics, tendernesses, compli- 
ments, grace and the doings of graceful people, 
sunshine, moonlight, roses in bloom, and silks 
in style. These are very difficult themes to 
succeed with. Yet Mr. Chambers has treated 
them with sincerity and success. 

He has personality, a warm 
heart, a warm style, a love of 
nature animate and 
inanimate at its best, 
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Mr. Chambers’ country home, 


Broadalbin, New York 


outdoors or within. He 
writesabout what he knows. 
He has written much and 
beautifully about France, 
because he studied paint- 
ing there, exhibited in 
the Salon there, and 
hunted butterflies in 
the sunlight and fish in 
the pools. He has 
waded hundreds of 
miles through the 
once-laughing 
streams that have 
since been incarna- 
dined with blood. 

He writes wor- 
derfully well of 
open-air life, be- 
cause he is a lover 
of the wild coun- 
try as of the sophis- 
ticated gardens. 
He does not think 
it necessary to prove how 
much he loves God by find- 
ing maudlin messages in land- 
scapes or writing blithering 
nonsense about the despicable qualities of the flowers that rich men and 
women cultivate. A primrose by a river’s brim is very beautiful in his eyes, 
but so is an orchid—and where is the inconsistency? 

He has an inextinguishable admiration of well-groomed men and women in their 
stately homes, and he has not ceased to capture and be captured by the eternally 
renewed procession of young and beautiful lovers mightily concerned 
about their mating. 

He has not stooped to the false art of patronizing youthful ardors, or to 
writing only about such lovers as are doomed to failure by age or cantanker- 
ousness or by an author-built fate. He likes roses and high noon and cream, 
and is sane enough to accept them as paintable in their freshness. He is The most successful of American 
not troubled by that literary dyspepsia, so often mistaken (Concluded on page 116) novelists 
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By Owen Johnson 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


NDREW FORRESTER, an ambitious 
New York business man, has married 
Amy Starling, whose father—her mother 
having died when she was twelve—has 
brought her up in the most indulgent man- 
ner, while every responsibility has been 
spared her. The young couple find a place 
in a wealthy and idle set of people who are 
entirely strange to Andrew, and he, carried 
away by their mode of life and scale of 
living, resolves to sacrifice everything for a 
few years and become a millionaire. So he 
accepts the presidency of a refining and 
smelting company, which post necessitates 
long absences in Arizona and Mexico. 

Amy’s particular friends are Mesdames Della- 
barre, Challoner, and Lightbody. These women 
see little of their husbands and are a great deal 
in the company of other men, but, as they never 
overstep the bounds of propriety, they regard 
themselves as perfectly virtuous wives. Tody 
Dawson and Jap Laracy are young men of the 
fetch-and-carry type, protégés of Irma Dellabarre, and she 
obligingly turns the former over to Mrs. Forrester, in order 
that Amy, like the rest of her set, may have some “‘safe”’ 
gallant to dance attendance on her. The result is that, after 
a time, Dawson thinks himself madly in love with Amy, 
and, declaring himself, she is obliged to set him right very 
positively as to how she purposes conducting herself. 

But she continues to seek only pleasure and excitement ir 
her existence. There seems to be no limit to her extrava- 
gance. She gives a most elaborate costume ball—a Ver- 
sailles féte. Her husband, who is away most of the time, is 
unable to make her realize the necessity for discretion in the 
liberty she enjoys and sees a policy of defiance to his wishes. 
He also tells her in vain that his business affairs are in bad 


Part III 
I 


ITTY LIGHTBODY came in, puffing and red, 

making such a racket as she passed the tables 

that the lecturer on the news of the week, a thin, 

grayish woman in a poke bonnet, momentarily 
interrupted her flowing nasal comments. 

“Thought I'd never get here, dear,” said Kitty loudly, 
embracing first Irma and then Amy. “Eleven o’clock’s 
like a dawn tea.’ She settled into her seat, rose again to 
shed a brilliant topaz sweater coat, and, oblivious of the 
waiting audience, resumed her whispering. “I’m just 
crazy about the idea, aren’t you? I wish she’d read the 
new books and magazines for us. Has anything exciting 
happened last week?” 

“At home, as you probably all know,” took up the lec- 
turer, ‘“‘the week in Congress has been an eventful one.” 

In the pleasant music-room of the Chilton Yacht Club, 
two score of women were scattered in groups of twos and 
threes, giving a painful attention to the light, gliding phrases 


shape and that economy is necessary. Finally, he put her on 
an allowance. He now finds a sympathizer with his diffi- 
culties in Mrs. Dellabarre, who, nevertheless, tries to 
excuse his wife on account of the way in which she has been 
brought up. 

Amy becomes more and more drawn toward Monte 
Bracken, a man of distinguished bearing and very much of 
the world. His sister-in-law, Claire, a woman of fine char- 
acter, seeing the attraction, talks to her earnestly on the 
duties and responsibilities of wifehood, and says that she 
thinks Monte should marry Fifi Nordstrum, Amy’s cousin. 
This, to Amy, is somewhat of a shock, but she promises to do 
everything to help. The Forresters, with most of their set, 
are spending the summer close to New York on Long Island. 


of the lecturer, who, for three dollars a ticket, relieved 
them of the fatiguing daily search of the newspapers by 
these fashionable Monday mornings, felicitously named 
“‘Half-hours with the World.””’ The windows were open 
to the blue flash of water and the glare of white sails hung 
against a glowing June sky. From outside came the call 
of the players on the tennis-courts and the subdued sounds of 
a phonograph, where, at the further end of the veranda, a 
group had begun to dance. 

“My Lord, that new fox-trot is catchy!’’ continued Mrs. 
Lightbody, with a sigh. ‘‘It’s too distracting, and I must 
listen. It’s so instructive, isn’t it?” 

A girl in white flannels, swinging on the sill of the open 
window, half in the room and half out, was listening by 
fits and starts, snickering with a young fellow who, from 
the veranda, was trying to upset her gravity. 

“At Washington, the terms of the new Federal Reserve 
Bank law have been generally discussed,” said the voice 
of the lecturer, “but I won’t trouble you with such dry 
details.”’ 

“Excuse me,” said a large, square woman ‘militantly; 
“but that’s just what I do want to know.” 
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Monte Bracken had 
returned into her life 
at a critical moment. 


It was not that she was tired of society, 
but that she was momentarily tired by it 


“Yes; please do tell us,’”’ said a piping voice up front. 
“T can’t make head or tail out of it.” 

“The Federal Reserve Bank law can best be explained 
in this way—” began the lecturer. 

“Absurd to waste time on such subjects,” said Kitty 
wearily. She turned to Irma. ‘Has she said anything 
about that Newport scandal yet? My dear, he wasn’t a 
count after all!”’’ 

“Be quiet, Kitty!” said Mrs. Dellabarre, with a frown, 
as there came a sudden impatient craning of heads in the 
direction of the disturbance. 

Mrs. Lightbody’s china eyes momentarily fixed them- 
selves in a solemn contraction. At this moment, Jap 
Laracy, wandering in in search of amusement, installed 
himself behind Amy. 

“FE ine day for the trip. Monte’s coming up to the dock 
now. 

Amy glanced at her wrist-watch impatiently—there were 
still ten minutes to be spent instructively. 

“Jn England, the tension between the Irish Nationalists 
and Ulster has become exceedingly acute——” 

“Jap dear, who 7s our vice-president?” said Mrs. Light- 
body, relaxing. ‘I tried to remember, but—do you know? 
—I couldn’t to save my life.”’ 

“William Jennings Bryan,”’ said Laracy solemnly. 

“Of course.” She looked at him a moment suspiciously 
and then appealed to Amy. 
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“Abroad a rather important bit 
of news is announced in the morn- 
ing’s papers,”’ continued the mo- 
notonous tones on the 
quiet June morning. “It 
is rumored that the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand of Austria 
has been assassinated at 
Sarajevo.” 

There was a stir of sur- 
prise. A woman’s voice 
was heard exclaiming, 

“T read the papers, but 
I didn’t notice that!” 

‘Now, that is exciting!” 
said Kitty Lightbody, sit- 
ting up. She frowned on 
the incorrigible Jap and 
said, with an admonitory 
shake of her head. ‘ Be- 
have, Jap; we must con- 
centrate.” 

But Laracy was not so 
easily subdued. A salad 
of pink-and-green trim- 
mings on a platter of a 
hat in front of him had caught 
his eye. 

“Tt excitesall the little birdies 
on the bonnets,” he said, in a 
whisper. “Look—look, how 
they’re trying to reach it!” 

Mrs. Lightbody forgot the 
triviality of an assassinated 
archduke and began to 
giggle at this banality. Thus 
encouraged, Laracy passed the 
audience in review, according to his 
own peculiar style of wit. Amy 

glanced again at her watch. A year ago, 

she would have shared Kitty’s amusement. 

To-day, she hardly gave ear. The antics 

of the household pets had no longer their 

first charm. She had passed beyond playing with 
children into the more dangerous need of stronger 
emotions. Dawson, [Tardee, Laracy, and their 
kind were still useful, but only to fill in. At length, 

with a sigh of relief, she sprang up. The lecture was over. 

“Goodness, what awful names they select! Sara—Sara 
—I shall never get it,” said Kitty Lightbody. She turned 
to Amy, who was chatting in a group. ‘‘Amy dear, what 
news of friend husband?” 

“Down in Mexico, of course,” said Mrs. Forrester 
lightly. She turned on the brilliant red parasol, which she 
held from her to give length to her arm and free the line of 
her graceful body, and, knowing that the pose was becom- 
ing, she held it a little longer while exclaiming to the group 
of women whose eyes devoured greedily the Gainsborough 
hat and the flowing line of her new gray-taffeta dress. 
“Oh, I’m getting used to the réle of a neglected wife. We 
all come to it, don’t we?” 

But suddenly remembering her engagement, she freed 
herself from the group and linked arms with Mrs. Della- 
barre. 

“Trma, really, can’t you arrange to come?” she said, in 
final entreaty. 

“T would if I could, my dear,” said Irma, shaking her 


head. “It’s quite impossible for me to leave the house 
to-day. I must be there when the doctor comes to see 
Doris.” 


“Tt’ll be gorgeous running back in the moonlight.” 

“T know. Don’t make it harder.” 

“But that leaves us with an extra man,’ 
frowning. 


said Amy, 
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plainly bored him. and, having no intention of descending 


“Don’t worry; Kitty’ll take care of two,” said Irma, 
with a smile. 

“She won’t go, because I’ve taken Monte away from 
her,” thought Amy, noticing the smile. Aloud, she said: 
“Tt’s not a twos-ing party at all. We keep together.”’ She 
turned to Mrs. Lightbody. ‘Well, if we’re going to make 
New York for lunch, we must be off.” 

“* All the same,” she thought, as they passed into the glare 
of the sun and made their way down the dock, “it’s going 
to be a bore having an extra man.”’ The extra man, of 
course, was Tody Dawson. 

“T don’t believe Doris is ill at all,’ said Kitty, linking 
arms with her. 

“Nor I.” 

““She’s done it on purpose,”’ said Mrs. Lightbody, with 
a convinced nod. ‘‘Unless—unless it’s a question of Rudy. 
He’s been in a dreadful state lately.” 

“T’ve a mind to leave Tody behind,”’ said Amy pensively. 

“Qh, my dear, it would break the poor boy’s heart!” 
said Kitty instantly. “His nose is out of joint as it is.” 

“‘He’s going to be dreadfully in the way. You will have 
to look after him.” 

“Don’t worry, my dear; I know my réle,”’ said Kitty, 
laughing. 

At this moment, Dawson, as though divining her thoughts, 
came up. 

“T say, Amy, if Irma’s backed out, I’ll walk the plank 
if you say the word.” 

The look of entreaty in his eyes, the perfect docility of 
his attitude moved her to compassion. 

“Poor boy, he’s still dreadfully in love with me,” she 
thought, and, aloud, she added, 

“No, indeed, Tody; wouldn’t leave you out for the world.” 

At the smile with which she favored him, his face lighted 
up. A moment before, the sky was tumbling down. Now, 
just to be near her, to watch her covertly from a distance, 
to hear the sound of her voice and fill his eyes with her 
loveliness changed the face of the world. 

“By George, you are a trump, you are!” he said inco- 
herently, and he went hastily up the dock. He adored her 
as a pagan worships—with his head to the soil. No woman 
could be so angelic, no woman! 

Monte Bracken, in white flannels, was at the gangway 
of the speedy little motor-yacht that had its red-and-white 
awnings out. The next moment, they were lounging in 
lazy, cushioned chairs, the spray curling whitely at their 
sides, rushing across the mackerel waters to New York. 


II 


Amy Forrester, like most women of her bringing-up, 
had dramatic moments of good impulses which surprised 
even herself, but these once over, the old habits of irre- 
sponsibility and self-indulgence resumed their sway. Old 
habits led her to satisfy her desires without further tax 
on her conscience than the need of deceiving herself as to 
her motive. She wished to see Monte Bracken, so she easily 
persuaded herself that the new intimacy which developed 
was in reality working for his happiness and the interests 
of. Fifi Nordstrum. But, a week before, that independent 
young lady clarified the situation by announcing her engage- 
ment to a Western engineer without a cent or a social con- 
nection, sublimely confident in his own star—a conviction 
which Fifi cheerfully shared. After her surprise had sub- 
sided, Amy was well-enough pleased with this dénouement. 
She had performed her whole duty, and she was now ab- 
solved. Monte Bracken, in future, would be on the basis 
of any other attractive man of the world, forewarned of 
the terms and limitations of the intimacy permitted. 

A certain stiffness settled on the party, despite the de- 
termined efforts of Kitty Lightbody and the usual minstrel 
patter of Jap Laracy and Tody Dawson. It had neither 
the intimacy of a /éfe-d-téte nor the opportunities of a 
crowd. Bracken was in bad humor; the conversation 


to its level, he retired behind his cigar. Amy shared his 
impatience. It was not thus that she had looked forward 
to this excursion. Tody Dawson, knowing himself in a 
false position, floundered on heavily, seeking to conciliate 
Amy by being amusing without perceiving how much he 
bored her. At such moments, the gentlest of women are 
capable of a refinement of cruelty. 

‘Really, Tody,” she said, with a shrug of her shoulders, 
“if you are going to be amusing, you must learn some new 
tricks. Those jokes are very old. I know them by heart.” 

Tody Dawson’s face went blank under the reproof. 

“Tt’s too far to swim,” he said, glancing at the distant 
shore with an attempt to cover up his misery. He turned 
up his collar and said, with a submissive bow: “I’m crushed. 
Put me in a corner and punish me.” 

He went up forward in gloomy dignity where, in a mo- 
ment, Kitty Lightbody, after an exchange of glances with 
Amy, went to console him in company with Jap Laracy. 

“‘Now, I suppose I’ve hurt his feelings,”’ said Amy; “but, 
really, those boys do get on my nerves sometimes.” 

Bracken’s good humor returned instantly. 

“No great harm’s done. They’ll amuse themselves.” 
He drew up his chair by hers. “I can’t abide the type. 
Haven’t you progressed beyond them?” 

“Tt’s rather hard to drop them all at once,” she said pen- 
sively. ‘‘And they are so convenient.” 

He looked at her, his amusement returning as his ill- 
humor cleared. 

“Yes; of course they are convenient,” he agreed. “And 
I suppose they fill a place in the lives of you women that 
real men could not. We ought to be grateful for that.” 

“Are you in a very bad humor, Monte?” she said, 
glancing up at him. In the last month they had progressed 
to the intimacy of their first names. 

“Not now. Can’t we manage to lose them in town some- 
how?” he said suddenly. “The ride home oughtn’t to be 
spoiled.” She shook her head slowly. “A sailor and a 
butler are chaperons enough, surely!” 

“No; I can’t do that,’ she answered firmly. She had 
often, in self-defense, fallen back on her intention to re- 
main a virtuous wife. The phrase flashed into her mind, 
but she decided not to employ it on Monte. Instead, she 
added decidedly, ‘I won't be talked about.” 

“You're a strange person,” he said impatiently. 

“T’m like that,” she said quietly. ‘You know my ideas.” 

“At the bottom,” he said rebelliously, ‘I believe one 
man is just the same to you as another. Despite all you 
say about the Tody Dawsons in this world——”’ 

“Well?” she said, as he stopped. 

“Total docility and innocuousness are quite sufficient.” 

She laughed. 

“T give you permission to abuse me.” 

Monte Bracken had returned into her life at a critical 
moment. It was not that she was tired of society, but 
that she was momentarily tired by it. The dramatic thrill 
of her personal triumph at the Versailles féte had been the 
climax of her season. After those dazzling hours, every- 
thing else seemed tame in comparison. She had felt let 
down. A new mental progression had come—that moment 
which comes to every brilliant woman. In the whole 
world, nothing, for the moment, interested her so much as 
herself. She wanted to annex Monte Bracken, because 
she felt the need of some superior mind capable of under- 
standing her, of explaining her, and of admiring her com- 
pletely, even to the smallest trifles which escaped the 
ordinary eye. Whether Bracken flattered her or humorously 
dissected her, her interest was always the same—as long 
as the subject discussed was herself. Perhaps, if anything, 
she liked him in his savage moods, for then, underneath his 
sarcasm, she divined how completely she had established 
her empire over his imagination. 

“T can understand Kitty Lightbody turkey-trotting 
through life, but I can’t understand you,” he began, assum- 
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To go forward and find some glib word of greeting, to master herself and hide the rushing consternation that swept over her 
The shock was too unexpected, the situation too inexplicable for her 


seemed impossible, and yet she did it. 
to comprehend it. What she did comprehend was that she was in the midst of a hundred ac- 


quaintances who were watching her and that a false step meant a public scandal 
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ing a tone of raillery which she disliked because, to her, 
like most women, it was the only male weapon she feared. 
“Are you going to be contented with nibbling at life? 
Women like that have only passions for great emotions 
like ping-pong, bridge, the tango, ice-skating.”’ 

“And I?” 

wonder.” 

“You warned me once I was not like that.” 

“Yes; I gave you credit for a heart,” he said, smiling. 

“And now?” she asked, drawing back and half veiling 
her face with the collar of her golden polo coat. There 
were times when she found it difficult to face him. 

He looked into her eyes steadily until, at last, she turned 
hers away. Then he said quietly, 

“T still believe it.” 

“That I still have a heart—after 
all the bad things you believe of 
me?” she said, raising her evebrows 
to their characteristic angle. ‘And 
you?” 

“Too much,”’ he said, 
with a laugh. “Some 
day, I’ll make a confes- 
sion.” 

“Tt’s such fun to play 
with you, Monte,” she 
said brightly. ‘Andnow, 
please, say some nice 
things to me. No one 
can say them so well 
as you.” 

“To-night—if we are 
alone.” 

“No, no—and no!”’ she 
said, so delighted to re- 
fuse him that she punc- 
tuated each rising nega- 
tion with a tap of her 
parasol. 

“What a strange emo- 
tion it would be to you,” 
he said, in the same light 
tone, ‘to do just one 
thing vou wanted to do— 
one thing unconventional 
—to dare once!”’ 

“Undoubtedly—but I 
don’t intend to do it,” 
she said compiacently. 
She looked at him a mo- 
ment and said, * Were 
you very much in love 
with Irma?” 

“T tried to 

“T don’t think she’s 
ever gotten over it.” 

“You mean she’s not 
gotten over my getting 
over it.” 

“Do you suppose that’s the reascn 
she wouldn’t come to-day?” she said, 


- looking down at the tip of her parasol and thinking of the 


compact she had once sworn not to trespass. 

* Dellabarre’s in a bad state.” 

“Really? But he’s always been, hasn’t he?” 

“Not like at present.” 

She felt the conversation was slipping from the subject 
which interested her. She got up and they went to the 
side of the boat, gazing out over the flurried back of 
the Sound. Far off, the low outline against the horizon 
was growing out of the gray void, the tiny towers 
of New York, shooting up like reeds emerging from the 
water. Another boat or two breasted the foam and cut 
sharp trails; a yawl with brilliant sails stood out in daz- 


zling whiteness against the infinity of blue. All at once, 
the prospect of the matinée ahead lost its anticipated zest. 

“Somehow, going into a stufiy theater doesn’t appeal 
to me,”’ she said dreamily. 

“Why do it, then?” 

She glanced ahead significantly. 

“There are others.” 

This time, he suggested no alternative. 

“You said something rather puzzling a moment ago,” 
she began slowly, leaning over the rail and flirting with the 
swirl of the cleft waters, one hand extended. 

“What?” 

“You said you tried to be in love 
with Irma. Why fried?” 


She bowed her head suddenly and went out. 
He had beaten her at every point 


“Because I am a great comedian—though I didn’t know 
it at the time.” 

He had the instinctive sense of drawing women on with- 
out seeming to make any effort to attract them. He was 
in love and he knew it, though he still was ignorant as to 
the extent to which he had let himself go. He felt that 
he had played too easily into her hand by giving her the 
opportunity to refuse his request, and he determined to 
regain his supremacy. 

Amy glanced at the group in the bow. Tody Dawson 
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was covertly watching them. She shifted her position to 
shut him out, rested her chin on her hand, and said, 
“Why do you tell me that?” 
“Just to play fair,” he said carelessly. 
much alike—rather irresponsible children.” 
“Go on.” 
“You really want me to blacken myself?” 
‘“‘T am interested.” 
“You say I play well. Ido. I have too much curiosity, 
I suppose, to be really able to love. I am curious about 
women—always interested.. I want to delve into their 


“We are both 


at 


minds and, when I have done so, I end 

° by being disillusioned. I fool myself. 
I always have, and I probably always 
shall. That’s why I say I am a great 
comedian.” 

“And you have nothing on your conscience?” 

“No. I think I understand the sort of women I am 
threwn with. They want to be amused until dinner-time,” 
he added, smiling; “women of the world, if you wish, but 
without depth to hold a real wound. I come into their 
life—in their need of amusement, on the same basis as 
their dressmaker, the cabaret, or a new variety of Pekingese. 
Some men are deceived by looking into their eyes. I’m 
not. Sometimes,” he went on, with gathering amusement 
in his eyes, ‘sometimes, in a humorous way, I like to con- 
sider myself as an avenger of my sex. Very conceited, 
isn’t it? But awfully frank. Now you know the worst 
about me.” 

She perceived that, under pretense of confession, he had 
been amusing himself with a description of herself. 

“TI don’t like you when you are ironical,” she said, when 


he had glanced at her for her verdict. She summoned 
Kitty Lightbody and the boys, to whom she made amends 
by being particularly gracious. But during the matinée 
she was so bored that when Kitty alleged the need of an 
errand, she accepted the excuse gratefully and they sepa- 
rated to meet at Lazare’s for tea. 

‘Shall we go there directly?”” Monte asked. 

She hesitated. 

“Td like a bit of fresh air. The theater was dreadfully 
close.” 

He called a taxi, assuming to have understood her wish. 
een minutes’ run in the park. We'll be the first at 

that.”’ 
He helped her in, took his place, and waited for her to 
decide the note of the evening. She looked up, 
caught his waiting expression, and, despite her first 
intention, began to laugh. 

“War or peace?”’ he asked relaxing. 

“You can be so horrid!” she said, pouting. 

“Don’t try to be the conventional coquette, then,” 
he took up instantly. ‘“You’re much nicer than 
that.” 

She turned away hastily to hide her smile. Then, 
after a moment, she said gravely, 

“Are you always such a great comedian?” 

“T believe so,” he answered solemnly. 

“But I couldn’t go home with you alone to-night,” 
she protested. 

“Of course not. 
refused.” 

“What was wrong?” 

“You should have answered, ‘I can’t, but I’m 
dying to do it.’” 

“Well, but that’s true,” she said frankly. 

When they reached Lazare’s, Amy was in a mis- 
chievous good humor. Daughter of Eve, the taste 
of stolen fruits was sweet. 

“T hope they'll be late,” she said, with shining eyes. 

“Amen.” 

Lazare’s was already well filled. They passed 
among the tables in the central hall, seeking a quiet 
corner. All at once, Amy stopped, with an exclama- 
tion. Ahead down the aisle, directly facing her, was 
Irma Dellabarre. 

“Monte, do you see her?” 

“Irma? Yes.” 

“The wretch! That’s what she’s up to!” she cried, de- 
lighted. “Well, this time I’ve caught her.” 

She hurried ahead with merry eyes, her curiosity bub- 
bling over. The next moment, she stopped, incapable of 
word or movement. The man whose back was toward her 
was Andrew—her husband. 


I only objected to the way you 


III 


To go forward and find some glib word of greeting, to 
master herself and hide the rushing consternation which 
swept over her seemed impossible, and yet she did it. The 
shock was too unexpected, the situation too inexplicable 
for her to comprehend it. What she did comprehend was 
that she was in the midst of a hundred acquaintances who 
were watching her and that a false step meant a public 
scandal. She felt the leaping heat in her cheeks and her 
voice sounded strange to her ears, but she went on, and 
said cordially, 

“Well, this 7s a surprise!’’ Then she added incoherently, 
“How are you?” 

Irma Dellabarre was quite self-possessed. 

“Tt looks terribly dramatic, doesn’t it?” she said, smil- 
ing, “but it’s quite simple. I came in, after all, and the 
first person I met was Andrew.” 

“Of course, my dear!” 

She knew it was a lie, and, despite herself, momentarily 
she gave a note of scorn to the exclamation. But instantly 
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she caught herself. Husband and wife looked at each 
other, each cut to the quick at the humiliation they had to 
stand and take unflinchingly before these sudden strangers. 

“T did not expect you,” she said, to say something, and 
she looked at him in order not to look at Irma. “Are you 
coming out to Chilton?” 

“Perhaps,” he said coldly, looking at her steadily. “I 
thought you were in a party.” 

“Yes, we are,”’ she said slowly. To stay longer was 
humanly impossible. ‘Well then, I may see you at Chil- 
ton?” She went down the room to where the head waiter 
was standing at a table for two. 

“Table for five, please,’ she said sharply, mistress of 
herself as she had been the night of the féte, when Tody 
Dawson had blundered in the minuet. She saw some one 
bowing to her in the haze of things, and nodded, with a 
smile, in the general direction. 

“Sit down here,” said Monte Bracken’s voice. She took 
the chair he indicated, with her back to her husband, and 
drew off her gloves slowly, a mist before her eyes. The 
waiter stood at her side for his orders. She was not aware 
of his presence. 

“Tea and buttered toast for two,” said Bracken quickly. 
“Or—no—might as well make it for five, Philip,” he added, 
summoning the head waiter, who knew him. “Leave word 
at the door where we 
are. Mrs. Lightbody 
will join us.” 

Then he sat 
down. 

“Talk to me,” 
she said. “Keep 
talking to me.” 

Gradually, 
under the pleas- 
ant sound of 
words which she 
did not compre- 
hend, she re- 
gained her self- 
control. 

“Thank you,” 
she said, draw- 
ing a long 
breath, but her 
eyes remained 
on her plate. 
“It’s strange 
Kitty doesn’t 
come. What 
time is it?” 

“Half-past 
five.” 

Not for an in- 
stant had she 
the slightest 
doubt that Irma 
had lied to her. 
She had seen the 
truth in An- 
drew’s eyes in “You said you tried to be in love with 
that bitter mo- Irma. Why tried?” 
ment of mutual 
humiliation. How long had this been going on? All her 
anger was directed toward the woman. Yes; she had taken 
her revenge threefold. 

“She wasn’t embarrassed at all,” 
“Quite delighted, of course.” 

“Tea now?” 

7 don’t see why they don’t come,’ ’ she said nervously. 

“Kitty never is on time, you know.’ 

“Yes; but I want them to come,” she said dully. Andrew 
must see all the difference that existed between his situa- 
tion and hers. 


she thought bitterly. 


“They may be waiting outside. Shall I see?” 

“Please.” 

She thought of the anger she had shown in the first 
shocked moment of recognition. That had been a mis- 
take. It had only played into Irma’s hands. She should 
have stayed and shown her indifference, treated the situa- 
tion with lightness, covered up the wound to her vanity. 
What a delicious revenge she had given Irma! 

“What a fool I was!” she said angrily. ‘But she shan't 
have him alone.”’ To be forced to. continue her little game 
under the eye of the wife would be the last thing Irma 
would relish. ‘She shan’t have things her own way,” she 
caid determinedly, and rose. 

The thing to do was to accept Irma’s statement 
that the meeting had been accidental, and force them, 
under appearance of cordiality, to join the party. 
To her consternation, when she turned, their table was 
empty. She was still standing when Monte Bracken 
returned. 

“T am sorry—they haven’t turned up.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter now,” she said abruptly. 

He glanced at her brilliant eyes and red cheeks, won- 
dering just what to offer. 

“T’m afraid they won’t come at all,”’ he said slowly. 

As a matter of fact, from the first he had never expected 

that they would turn up. 
“It doesn’t matter,” she 
said again impatiently. 

“Curious thing,” he said 
frowning. “Do you know 
whom I thought I saw just 
now? Rudy him- 
self!”’ 

“But he’s in 
Chilton,” she said, 
answering him me- 
chanically. 

“He was this 
morning,” he re- 
plied thought- 
fully. 

Her imagina- 
tion was racing. 
At one moment, 
she repeated to 
herself what she 
should have said 
to them in the 
first moment of 
her surprise. The 
next, it jumped 
to the future, con- 
structing the 
scene of her re- 
proaches to Irma 
—the way she 
should demand 
an explanation 
from Andrew. 
Thenext moment, 
she switched to 
the past with 

feverish alarm, seeking some remem- 

\ bered indications which could clarify 

| ; the present unbelievable revelation. 

Wh Andrew—Andrew of all men! She 
could believe all things but that. 

“Tm afraid the others have gone off on their own boat,” 
Bracken said. ‘What do you want to do?” 

She passed her hand hastily over her forehead, touched 
her lips to a glass of cold water, and said: 

“If you don’t mind, Monte, I think I’d rather have a 
bite to eat now and go right home. I’m sorry to be so 
stupid.” (Continued on page 128) 


Without a word of by-your-leave, Kennedy began a hasty 


examination of the finger nails of each person 


in the room, beginning with Wilda 


ROM the very, beginning there has been a succes- 
sion of efforts to hamper the making of this film 
—threats, delays, accidents—and now, finally, 
the death of the director, Cooper, under very sus- 

picious circumstances.”’ 

Our friend Burke, of the secret service, had called on Ken- 
nedy accompanied by a man whom he introduced as Hale, 
an author of motion-picture stories and writer of scenarios. 

“The picturé,” hastened to explain Hale, after Burke’s 
opening, “‘is a new patriotic film-play, a seven-reel feature, 
‘The Superspy,’ which is being taken at a studio up in the 
Bronx. Its theme is the exposure of German plots against 
America, and the picture itself has the backing of some 
powerful men down in Washington.”” He paused a moment 
as Burke nodded confirmation. ‘The trouble began,” he 
resumed, “with the script itself—in the studio, between 
the producer, Philip Nolan, and Cooper, the director— 
changing the continuity, always trying to improve it to 
fit the stars better. But that’s not the real trouble here. 
No; it’s deeper and more sinister than that. Why, ever 
since they started work on this picture, it has been just one 
accident afteranother. Now, finally, comes Cooper’s death.” 

‘How did it happen?” asked Kennedy. 

“In the studio last night, Cooper must have been working 
late, cutting the film. The night watchman found him 
dead in one of the big permanent sets for the picture early 
this morning. Evidently, Cooper had staggered out of the 
cutting-room and died trying to get to the street door. The 
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circumstances are very suspi- 
cious. I think it was a poison- 
ing—although they’ve found no 
evidence of it vet. There’s nothing definite. That’s 
what worries me about the whole affair—the cleverness 
of it, the ability of those who want to wreck the picture 
to keep under cover.”’ 

“But why would anyone go to so much trouble over a 
mere ‘movie’-film?’’ I questioned skeptically. 

“Easily enough,” answered Hale quickly. ‘Why 
wouldn’t the Germans try to prevent exposure of t.eir 
plotting in this country? They’d stop at nothing to keep 
the facts from reaching the American people. They 
can’t suppress my script—but they can butcher the story 
and the picture, cause the company to be bankrupted, and 
the film finally ruined. That’s just as good.” I felt com- 
pletely answered as Hale continued: ‘‘ Nolan, I think, is 
frantic over the delays, accidents, and the death of Cooper. 
Ruin stares him in the face—and the picture is hardly 
half finished, for there are whole groups of scenes that they 
have to go abroad to take in Holland or some neutral coun- 
try, where a good part of the action takes place.” 

‘*Who will direct now?” cut in Kennedy. 

“Randolph, who was the assistant director.’’ There was 
something about the tone in which Hale said this that 
could not fail to convey his not entire satisfaction with the 
new director, yet he gave us to understand that he would 
say no more when he added: ‘‘ He was once well known as a 
director himself. But he consented to take a minor part 
here, due to what he considered the importance of this 
film.” 

“Who is in the cast?” persisted Craig. 

“The star is Yvette Everett,” replied Hale. ‘I think 
she’s well cast for the girl who risks everything to serve her 
country. She’s pretty; she can do stunts and thrills; she’s 
popular—everything. Then, Wallace Emery plays the hero. 
He has a big following among ‘movie’ fans. The heavy was 
being played by Cooper himself. Now all those scenes will 
have to be taken over. Randolph wants to play it. Then 
there’s a little girl in the cast, Wilda Wilmer, who plays the 
vamp—a little adventuress and dancer from Paris in the 
story, the tool of the spies.” 

Hale considered a moment over the mention of Wilda; 
then his next remark explained it. 

“Oh, there’ve been troubles enough with the cast—all 
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kinds of friction and jealousies. The 
latest seems to have been that some one 
has evidently been fomenting jealousy 
between Yvette and Wilda. They hardly 
speak. I’ve begun to wonder whether 
Yvette may not be afraid that Wilda 
will take it away from her in the picture 
by playing her own part too well. 

“For instance, our greatest trouble in 
the picture just now seems to be with 
some scenes we are taking out where 
Cooper located his exteriors, at South- 
wark, Connecticut. This is a raid on a 
road-house which, in the plot, is the head- 
quarters of the spies here in America. 
They picked out a place there called the 
Red Eagle, run by a German, Paul Grube. 
Whether it’s Yvette or Wilda, there has 
been a lot of dissatisfaction with what 
has been taken out there. It doesn’t 
suit Nolan, and when it suits Nolan, it 
doesn’t suit Randolph. They say it lacks 
‘pep.’ Yet they can’t blame me. It 
must be in the direction. The script is beautiful. 
I'll show it to you sometime——” 

“Here’s the thing that impresses me,” inter- 
rupted Burke, in a quiet tone: “You know that, 
out there at Southwark, there are big munition plants. One 
of the largest has a new order for fifty thousand new Mallet 
machine guns, the very last word, they say, in rapid-fire 
arms. If there’s any funny business in this film-game, per- 
haps it may have something to do with what might be 
learned out there at the Red Eagle. That’s my interest 
in the case.” 

As Hale had poured out the story, I could see that Ken- 
nedy was more than ordinarily interested. Burke’s remarks 
were a finishing touch in deciding him. 

“T’d like to go out and look over the studio,” he said. 

“Very well,” replied Hale; “how about this afternoon?” 

“Fine!” 

“T’ll meet you all with my car,” offered Hale. 

Burke considered. 

“T think you’d better take them alone,” he concluded. 
“Tf there is anything wrong, some one might recognize me.” 

Kennedy agreed, and it was not hard to convince Hale. 

That afternoon, with the picture-playwright, we paid a 
visit to the studio in the Bronx. We were introduced first 
to Nolan, who seemed to be a very nervous, high-strung 
individual. 

Given the freedom of the place with Hale, we strolled 
over sets and cables lying on the floor to a part of the studio 
where, in the glare of mercury-vapor lights, Randolph was 
taking a ballroom scene at an embassy, in which Yvette 
and Emery were the central figures. Over and over they 
rehearsed the scene, to get the action down smoothly. 
Finally, Randolph clapped his hands. 

* All set now—-zhoot!”’ 

Camera-men began grinding until the action was com- 
pleted. Then a boy ran forward with the number of the 
scene chalked on a slate, and that was photographed in, 
while Randolph noted the amount of footage consumed. 

It seemed that the next thing was a close-up of Wilda in 
another part of the studio floor. As we sauntered over to 
watch, I saw that she was really a very fascinating type, 
somewhat younger than Yvette. I wondered whether that 
might be the cause of friction. It seemed that Nolan him- 
self took great interest in Wilda. Was Yvette jealous 
of that? 

Randolph was endeavoring to get the proper back- 
lighting on Wilda’s wavy blond hair, and I fancied that he, 
too, was uncommonly interested in Wilda and her work. 

As he worked to get the proper lighting, I noticed that one 
of the men, as if directed by somebody, moved up an extra 
bank of lights. A few moments later, while the cameras were 


being placed, 1 
saw Kennedy 
eying the mer- 
cury-vapor tubes. 

“That bank of tubes looks pretty battered, . 
as though it had been repaired,” remarked 
Kennedy aside. “Yet it’s a very powerful light 1t throws.” 

“Cooper had great difficulty getting her with the proper 
back-lighting to suit,” replied Hale. ‘‘I suppose Randolph 
is having the same trouble.” 

They started to take, and I thought no more of the inci- 
dent, for, finally the close-up finished, we were introduced 
to Randolph. He was a nervous, wiry fellow, though he 
seemed to be quite athletic, and I learned later from Hale 
that he was famous in the film business as an actor as well 
as director, having often doubled for his characters when a 
stunt was too difficult or dangerous for them to attempt. 

“Let me introduce Miss Wilmer,” said Hale, a few mo- 
ments later, as he led us over to the little actress. 

The lights were shut off by this time, and we stood in the 
set itself, near a table, talking with Wilda, a vivacious little 
creature whom one could not help but admiring. The con- 
versation wandered over many topics. 

““What was the matter with the raid scene?” asked Fale, 
at length. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. ‘Not enough ‘pep’ in the 
fight, they said.” She ended with a little jerky, nervous 
laugh. 

As Wilda’s hand rested on the table, I looked at it, for I 
had caught Kennedy’s eyes looking, too. Yet all I could 
see was a slight peculiarity of the nails. They were long 
and tapering, narrow, and on them, near the base, I saw 
several white spots. 

“Did you notice that woman’s hands?” asked Kennedy, 
as we moved along, after he had contrived to get a closer 
view of the repaired bank of lights. 

“You mean the white spots on the nails?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he nodded. ‘That has a scientific name—leu- 
conychia—what is called ‘marbled nails.’ That is a symp- 
tom much neglected nowadays by doctors. But we know 
that it indicates a pathological condition. In this case, I 
think it may point to neurasthenia.” 

There was so much activity in the studio that I had no 
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“Now what are we going to do?” he stormed. 
By George, I believe some one was trying to ‘get’ her!" 


further chance to talk with Kennedy, whom Hale carried 
away to look at another scene and meet others of the cast. 

I had been impressed by the strangeness of Cooper's 
ceath, and, finding myself left alone for a moment, deter- 
mined to do a little scouting on my own responsibility. 

At one end of the studio I heard a queer, humming noise, 
and therefore, while Kennedy was talking with Hale, I 
wandered off in search of whatever might turn up. 

Slowly I made my way through the props and the litter 
made by the stage-carpenters, until finally I traced the 
noise to a little room. I looked in. There I saw an operator 
winding a film from one huge spool to another, letting it 
run through his fingers for a while very rapidly, then stop- 


“Another one ‘out! 


ping it, examining it, holding it up to the light, cutting out a 
section, then piecing the ends together again, running some 
more, and repeating the process as he inserted other scenes 
that had been taken. 

“What is this?” I asked. 

“The cutting-room,” he replied, ‘where we cut and trim 
the negative.” 

I congratulated myself. This, then, was the room in 
which Cooper had been at work when he died. 

About it I now noticed a peculiar odor. I sniffed to make 
sure. There was the unmistakable smell of bananas. My 
experiences with Kennedy and strange poisons had taught 
me to recognize the peach-pit odor of the cyanides. 

“What was Mr. Cooper cutting when he was—when he 
died?” I asked, by way of prolonging the conversation. 

“Some of the raid stuff,” replied the operator, and as he 
said it, he jerked his hand away from the film and tapped a 
closed flat tin can which lay on the table near him. ‘“‘ We’ve 
had trouble enough with both the cutting and titling of it.”’ 

Just then we were interrupted by a messenger. 

‘Mr. Nolan wants to see you about those inserted scenes 
in the third reel,’’ he reported. 

The film-cutter stopped his work, excused himself, and 
left with the boy. It was just the chance I wanted. I 
seized the flat round can and hurried with it to Craig. 

He was alone for the moment, and looking for me. 

“Smell that,” I whispered. “It is the film Cooper was 
cutting. Do you get that banana odor?” 

Kennedy sniffed at it; then his face broke out in anindul- 
gent smile. 

“Banana oil, Walter,” he remarked. “It is used a great 
deal in the industry.”’ 

He opened the can and looked down on the film. 

“‘Hm,” he murmured to himself, looking at it sharply. 

I looked, too, and saw that the edges of the negative were 
jagged, not smooth like others I had seen. 

“Some one has roughened this edge—for a purpose,” 
muttered Craig. He closed the can quickly and wrapped 
it closely in the coat he was carrying. 

We hung about for 
some time longer, but Hale 
showed no disposition to 
go, although I saw that 
Kennedy was eager to do 
so. Finally, we managed 
to make our excuses and 
promised to come again. 

Outside, Kennedy 
paused a moment to put 
on his coat, since no one 
now was likely to notice or 
care that he was carrying 
a can of film. As he did 
so, he drew from his vest 
pocket a small vial to 
which was attached, by an 
elastic band, a very fine 
camel’s-hair brush. 

‘Something I picked up 
on a rug in one of the 
rooms,” he remarked, 
showing it to me. The vial contained a colorless 
liquid. 

“What is it?”’ I asked, puzzled. 

“T can tell you when I have analyzed it,” he replied, 
dropping it back into his pocket, as, with the film under his 
arm, he headed for the nearest subway station. 

It took us some time to get back to the city, but Kennedy 
evidently preferred to go alone, rather than in a car with any- 
one, and, at last, when wearrivedat the laboratory, he plunged 
into a long series of tests, using both the vial and the film. 

Rather than interrupt him, I took a turn about the cam- 
pus, trying to figure the case out, and, coming again to the 
chemistry building, I was surprised to see Burke entering. 
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If she had expected an apology, she was vastly mistaken. Kennedy merely stood and smiled 
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I hurried and caught him in the hall, telling him of our 
visit, and together we entered the laboratory. 

“Have you found anything about the negative yet?” I 
asked. ‘‘Why were the edges roughened?” 

“Tt’s very strange,” Craig returned quickly. ‘Burke, 
your suspicions were right when you took up Hale’s story. 
Take this negative Walter speaks of. Don’t you see what 
it is? As it ran through the fingers of the person cutting 
the film, the jagged edge would cause a deep scratch. On 
the edge of that film I have found ricin—a poison more 
deadly than cyanide when injected.” 

‘Then it was a murder?”’ queried Burke. 

“Ves. Like all the alkaloids of this nature, ricin leaves 
traces almost impossible to discover. That was why they 
couldn’t be sure that Cooper was murdered. As it is, I 
won’t even need to see the body to be sure in my own 
mind—though you had better get some one to carry out 
that end of the investigation when you work up the govern- 
ment’s case.”’ 

“T understand,” nodded Burke. ‘“‘Some one would ter- 
rorize everyone who had anything to do with this picture. 
Even the handling of the actual film itself was to be made 
fatal.” 

I gazed at the innocent-looking film, aghast at this new 
kind of frightfulness. 

‘‘What was in the vial?’’ I asked Kennedy. 

“Sympathetic ink of some kind,” he replied. “I think 
it is what they call ‘skin-ink.’ Messages, to escape the cen- 
sorship, are sometimes written on the back of a person in 
this ink. It is impossible to see them on the skin, and 
almost impossible for the person to erase them. There are 
several kinds of skin-ink and, of course, as many kinds of 
developers. Ordinarily, the one who uses the ink is not 
told what the developer is.” 

As he spoke, I thought of the mu- 
nitions p'ant out at Southwark and 
of the new Mallet gun. Was some one 
preparing to send copies of the plans 
abroad? 

“Then there are spies about,” hastened 
Burke. 

“Evidently,” returned Kennedy. 
“You guessed right again. They must 
be seeking information—perhaps a 
p'an of the munitions works to blow 
it up—more likely the design of the 
Mallet gun. The company is going 4 
abroad to take scenes, you know.” 

“T wonder who is using 
the ink,”’ said Burke keenly. 

“What do you think of 
Hale?” I asked. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” 
vouched Burke. 

“To-night I ‘think we'll 
run out to the Red Eagle,” 
decided Kennedy. 
“It will be lively, 
and perhaps we may 
pick up some evi- 
dence. I suppose you 
don’t want to come 
along, Burke?” 

Burke shook his 
head. 

“Not unless I camouflage 
myself,” he said. ‘I want 
to lie low—for the present. 
They won't suspect you 
two. At the worst, you’re 
only friends of Hale. When you're out there, watch Grube, 
the proprietor. I’ve had men cover him, but we can’t 
seem to get anything on him.”’ 

Accordingly, as it was now late in the afternoon, Craig 


Kennedy turned swiftly and seized his collar before he knew it 


and I motored out to the Red Eagle, where we arrived just 
as the place was springing into night life after dinner. 

The Red Eagle was a well-known road-house and, as we 
drew up to it, we saw that there were many cars there. 
For the most part, the visitors were from Southwark, for 
that town was really suffering from an excess of prosperity 
due to munition work, and many who had made more 
money than they had ever dreamed of frequented the Red 
Eagle as the gayest place for miles about in which to 
spend it. 

It was a quaint old place of a past generation of stage- 
coach days which the automobile had temporarily revived. 
However, in the topsyturvy times due to the war conditions 
in the neighboring mill-town, it was soon evident to us that 
it was fast becoming a none too reputable dance-hall. 

There was both a stage and dancing-floor. Many girls 
were in the dance-hall and with them were numbers of 
munition workers. 

We entered and selected a quiet table, where we could 
see more than be seen. Before long we spotted the portly 
Paul Grube, circulating freely among his guests, known by 
his first name to all, and altogether a genial host. Per- 
sonally, I felt that he was a man to watch, if for no other 
reason than his name. 

From where we were sitting, we could catch a glimpse of 
a hall, and it was not long before Kennedy jogged my 
elbow. I turned, and, to my surprise, out in the hall, I saw 
that Wilda Wilmer had just arrived and was taking off 
her motor-wraps while she chatted gaily and familiarly 
with Grube. A moment later, Randolph entered, and it 
was apparent that they had motored out together. 

There was no use in concealment out here; in fact, it 
would have been impossible. Wilda, leaving Grube, en- 
tered and almost immediately caught 
sight of us. She greeted us and stopped 
at our table with Randolph, and I 
could not escape the observation that 
the latter seemed to be watching us. 
As for Wilda, I sought to keep my eye 
on her to detect any symptoms of ner- 
vousness such as Kennedy had hinted 
at. As the evening progressed, Wilda 
exhibited a forced gaiety. As for 
Randolph, he was an enigma to 
me. I could not him 
at all. 

To our surprise, we next found 
that, in an alcove 
which we had com- 
pletely overlooked 
when we entered, was 
another party of four 
—Yvette Everett, 
another girl from the 
film whom we had not 

met, Emery, and 
Nolan. 

Several times, on 
one pretext or an- 
other, either Kennedy 
or I left our table, 
always passing in such 
a way as to get a 
glimpse of the various 
parties. 

Nolan particularly interested 
me, for, with Emery, he seemed 
to be a bit ill at ease and ner- 
vous. I was not surprised, for 
evidently he had enough to 
worry about. At all times he kept a sharp eye upon the 
other members of his company. Well he might, for, in the 
enticement of thisatmosphere, much might happen. Finally, 
he excused himself, and a moment later (Continued on page 08) 
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NCE there was a Family of Eau-de-Cologne 
Ancestry and Talcum-Powder Social Connec- 
tions, and this Household Unit carried the proud 
Monniker of Alabaster on the engraved Calling 

Ducats, and this was deucedly Apropos, for Alabaster is 
cold and pulseless and decidedly more razmataz than the 
Common Run of Building Material. 

Abner J. was the steady and unflickering Torch that 
lighted the way for the other Alabasters, of whom there 


By George Ade 


The Fable of the Family that 


were three, as follows: Drusilla, Right Tackle and Su- own Front Gate was In Wrong, with no chance of wading 


perintendent of Pronunciation; Jessamine, an unsalaried out. 


Booster for all of the Tea Importers, and Wilberforce, who Every Discussion in their own little Temple of Culture 
had been kept in the Incubator up to the age of 14. wound up with each of the Quartet supporting the Sconce 


— MCCUTCHEON 
Certain private Rights were not to be tampered with, even by the cranky Hoover. 
They felt reasonably sure that he could not see in when the Curtains were 
down, and it became a sort of mild Pleasure to outwit the cruel Dictator 


with both Hands and feeling sorry for 
the Human Race. 

It is Great Stuff if One can string 
Oneself into believing that the big Assign- 
ment is to sit on a fleecy Cloud and watch 
the Ants crawling below. 

Long before War began to convulse 
the Eastern Hemisphere, these hand- 
picked and segregated Perfectos had 
dismissed the whole Proposition of Man- 
Killing with a Gesture of Abhorrence 
and a pained Look about the Eyes. 

It was a kind of Activity involving 
too many Persons who were Impossible. 

They did not believe in Firearms. 

All the bluggy Pastimes of blowing up 
with Shrapnel or pronging with sharp 
Bayonets were included under the Gen- 
eral Heading of Subjects which may 
not be dwelt upon. 

Why soil the Mind with that which is 
intensely Disagreeable when one may 
have access to Botany and Free Verse? 

And so, while most of the Persons 
with translucent Ears and glazed Eyes 
were preaching Pacifism and urging 
Uncle Sam to hide in the Cellar, the 
Alabasters simply shrank away from the 
low-bred Squabble and deplored the 


If the Alabasters were sure of any one Fundamental Fact that they could not put Cotton in their Ears and 
Fact—and rest assured that they had the Strangle Hold _ ignore the rising Hullabaloo. 
on at least 1,000,000 Facts—it was that they themselves Then they woke one Morning to learn that the un- 


were of a different Tint from all the 
Neighbors up and down the Avenue. 

They guessed the Family Color to 
be Heliotrope, but that was because 
they stood too close to themselves. 

It did not seem possible to them that 
unprejudiced Observers, sizing them up 
from a Distance, eventually would de- 
tect a dominating tinge of Yellow. 

Neither did they seem to understand 
that if all the Hot Fluid is pumped up- 
stairs to expedite Intellectual Processes, 
the net Result will be Cold Feet. 

The Alabasters got together two or 
three times a Day and passed Resolu- 
tions to the Effect that they were su- 
perior to the Plebes, Proletarians, and 
Pariahs who ate at Cafeterias, attended 
Political Meetings, carried Lunch 
Baskets on Trolley Cars, chewed Gum 


in public, purchased Ragtime Records, 


and otherwise took advantage of a 
wide-open Democracy. 

They read Magazines which the Low- 
Brows across the Street did not know 
were being published. 


— MSCUTCHEON— 


They introspected and analyzed and They could drill by thirty or forty patriotic Bill-Boards on their way to Divine 
deduced until It became evident that Service, and although each Placard made a noise like a Steam 
all 5 Creation lying beyond their Siren, not a Sound did they hear 
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forgot that Folks remember 


These middle-class Manifestations did not eventuate. 

Abner and Drusilla and Jessamine and Wilberforce were 
not Pro-German but they were sure Pro-Alabaster. 

Those who could be stampeded by Melodrama began to 
say ‘“We” when they talked War, but the members-of this 
immaculate Tribe had their asbestos Emotions under abso- 
lute Control and spoke of the Government at Washington 
as “They.” 

Standing on the Side-Lines as Critical Observers, they 


wieldy Experiment to which they owed involuntary Alle- saw their Uncle get bammed on the Snoot and remarked 
giance had taken a Dose out of the wrong Bottle and that it was Indiscreet of him to become Involved. 


butted into the Scrap. 


After the Dogs of War began to bark in every Side Street, 


If the Alabasters had been of the Common, or Garden, even the Alabasters found themselves tangled up with the 


Variety, believing what they saw in the 
Head-Lines and moved to the cruder 
excitements of copy-book Patriotism, 
the Path of Duty would have been open 
before them and the Sign-Boards would 
have shown the Way. 

Abner J. would have hotfooted to the 
headquarters of the Liberty Loan and 
slapped the Check-Book on the Table 
and said, “Take what I’ve got and put 
me to work.” 

Drusilla would have lined up the Off- 
spring and the Working Staff and pro- 
claimed as follows: ‘‘We have only one 
Contract on the Spindle at present, and 
that is to hamstring the Hun. From now 
on we chop on War Paint, Feathers, and 
Marshmallows, and get down to Ten- 
penny Nails. We may have to go bare- 
footed and eat Raw Turnips, but here is 
one Shack that will not be in cahoots 
with Potsdam. Let our one Aim in Life 
be to turn William’s Mustache the other 
way.” 

Jessamine would have put on some 
old Duds and run all the way down-town 
to learn how to roll Bandages and 
build Pajamas and make Bread out 
of Chop-Feed. 
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They had no definite Hunch that, when the Boys came back with Flags whipping 
and Bands playing, each Evader would feel about the size of a Mohokus— 
an Animal which is to the Flea what thé Flea is to the Dog 


As for Wilberforce, he would have pushed the other Universal Topic, but they were still true to Form, holding 
Blood-Spillers out of the way as he tore into the Recruiting that the first duty of a Human Hyacinth is to Disapprove. 


Station to sign on the Dotted Line. 


They were full of Saccharine Theories derived from 
leather-covered Books and Savants 
who talk in the Afternoon. 

The Storm came, and the Theories 
curdled on them and they began to 
suffer from Spiritual Auto-Intoxication. 

Their own Woes became of larger 
Portent than the murder of Non-Com- 
batants and the drowning of Passengers 
to whom they never had passed Maca- 
roons. 

They had camped on the moonlit 
Heights for so long with a little Colony 
of Star-Gazers that they could not 
force themselves to fall in with the 
tramping Herd and travel the dusty 
Highway. 

The call was for Soldiers, but they 
had trained themselves to be Oracles. 

Even a Crisis did not justify Emo- 
tions which were Commonplace. 

So they put Padlocks on every Door 
and flocked by themselves and began to 
manufacture Alibis. 

The Shake-Downers who broke into 
Abner’s Office and tried to mace him 


~~ MSCUTCREORN- for the Red Cross were not the sort of 
He had no Intimation that a Day would come when those who Chaps he fancied. 
had stood up to the Big Adventure would reune They were just as welcome as Scarlet 
at the Club as Heroes Fever. 
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He came across with the Minimum, and they tiptoed 
out, feeling like Grave-Robbers. 

When the Y. M. C. A. Squadron bore down on him, he 
looked out of the Window for quite a Spell and then asked 


to be shown a Copy 
of the By-Laws. 

After stalling 
and _ investigating 
and holding out un- 
til he had the Com- 
mittee on the De- 
fensive, he graceful- 
ly compromised by 
unbelting for 30 per 
cent. of the original 
Demand. 

Even when the 
Bugle was sound- 
ing for the Liberty 
Loan, he remained 
under Cover. 

He had to be 
hunted up and 
backed into a Cor- 
ner and _frisked 
before he would 
Deliver. 

The House was 
burning, but he was 
reluctant to throw 
on Water until some 
one explained to 
him just how the 
Fire started. 


As for Drusilla, she checked off the Lists of Women who 
had hopped into the Limelight and were organizing to 
beat the Band, and she discovered the names of Several 
whom she could not accept as Soul Companions. 

Her idea of meeting the Crisis was to write a Paper for the 
Club and indicate how the Trouble might have been averted. 


She was in War 
up to her Knees but 
was still in favor of 
keeping out. 

She back-pedaled 
on the Knitting 
Proposition until 
she learned that a 
certain Dowager 
with a National 
Bank in her Work- 
Bag had fallen for 
it, and thea she 
began to knit every 
time she found her- 
self in a Crowd. 

After that, she 
was in a Position to 
say: “Don’t talk 
Wartome! Didn’t 
I turn out a pair of 
Wristlets?” 

You never would 
guess how Jessa- 
mine did her Bit. 

Well, every time 
she bought a Box 
of Candy she paid 
$1.25 instead of 
$1.00 and walked 


out of the Shop feeling like Joan of Arc. 

The only one of the Bunch that the Bogy Men stood any 
show of Hooking was little Wilberforce, only 24 years of Age. 
He was ripe to be drafted and cursed with a normal Physique. 


New Fables in Slang 


— M*CUTCHEON — 
Abner i i had no way of hnowing that, in a few Years, the Grandchildren would 
gather about and demand War Stories, and ask why their Daddy did not wear 
a Button, the same as the Major and the Captain across the Street 


M<CUTCHEON = 
The Signs and Omens had failed to forewarn him that, even after a Lapse of Years, 
some one would Remember, and Mr. Heckler would arise and ask about 
the War Record, and the Prominent Citizen would imme- 
diately drop back into the Division of Reptiles 


Profiteer. 


In fact, he was hampered with Health. 

Drusilla’s covert Suggestion that they might be mis- 
taken as to the date of his Arrival and that an Affidavit 
from Abner would help Some did not seem to make a Hit 


with Papa. 

Either he was 
Conscientious or 
Cowardly, they 
never could find 
out which. 

It was agreed by 
the Alabasters that 
War consisted of 
many devastating 
and disturbing In- 
fluences tending to 
annoy those who 
had no desire to 
Participate. 

It was somebody 
else’s Fracas or 
Somebody’s Else, 
depending on the 
School you at- 
tended. 

“They” had 
started to mix it 
with the Square- 
Heads. 

Having advised 
against Hostilities, 
having repeatedly 
shown their Friends 
how all Differences 


could have been adjusted by a more diplomatic Regard for 
the Feelings of Bernstorff, having convinced themselves that 
all Plans and Preparations were being muffed and fumbled, 
they naturally felt at Liberty to remain on the Outskirts 
and decline to sanction any such unusual Proceedings. 

In securing Exemption for the Household Ornament, 


they felt they were 
putting one over on 
the Oppressor. 

If Wilberforce 
had been drowning, 
they would have 
tried to save him. 

If Dearie had 
been taken down 
with Fever, they 
would have nursed 
him. 

And when he 
seemed under Sen- 
tence to go into the 
Trenches with a lot 
of Rude Characters 
from Yale and 
Princeton and the 
Factory Townsand 
the Farming Re- 
gions, it is little 
Wonder that the 
other Alabasters 
threw a series of 
Duck Fits and be- 
gan to Connive. 

Abner J. had 
taken over War 
Contracts and he 


proved that Son was needed on the Job as Assistant 


The fact that the First Born had a large Strain of Rabbit 
in him and was stepping Sideways (Concluded on page 98) 
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Cosmopolitan for June, 1918 


This gives you all the home-made 
quality without the trouble and fuss. 

We make the rich nourishing 
stock from selected beef. We include 
high-grade vegetables in well-balanced 
variety—potatoes, carrots, rutabagas, 
baby lima beans, small peas, green 
okra, Country Gentleman corn, Dutch 
cabbage and a puree of fine tomatoes. 

We add alphabet macaroni, barley 
and rice, with a touch of leek, onion 
and sweet red peppers. Also parsley, 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Beef Clam Chowder 
Bouillon 
lery onsomme 
Chicken Julienne 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle 


A ‘There is the feast that I crave! 
or at worry and bills it will save! 
Such nourishing fare without labor or care— 
I'll hardly know how to behave!” 


Figure it on the basis of real economy. 

Good home-made soup means retail prices paid for materials. It 
means labor and time used in buying and preparing them, fuel con- 
sumed in cooking them. Yet after all this bother and expense you have 
nothing better—nothing more appetizing and wholesome than 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


Let your grocer bring you a dozen or more at a time, and save 
delivery cost, disappointment and delay. 


OSEPN GAMPBELLGOMPANY 
CAMPEN, NJ USF 


Does it pay to make 
soup at home? 


Figure it out for yourself. 


celery and appropriate seasoning.—A 
highly nutritious and_health-giving 
combination. 


Fuel costs money. Every hour you 
cook home-made soup adds to your 
coal bill or gas bill. Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup comes to you already cooked. 
You can heat it ready to serve in 
three minutes. No labor. No uncer- 
tainty nor delay. And no home kitchen 
can produce a soup more palatable and 
satisfying. 


12c a can 

Mulligatawny Tomato 

Mutton Tomato-Okra 

Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable Beef 
Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Shelltex Rimmed 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
OU’ LL find that 


many of your friends 
wear Shelltex Shur-ons. 
Why? Because they find 
them good-looking, com- 
fortable and economical. 
Try them yourself, and 
prove it. 
The genuine (made only 
by Kirstein) bear the 
name Shur-on or Shell- 


tex in the bridge. At 
your dealer’s. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


255 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of rimmed and rimless Shur-on 
and spectacles. Established 1864, 


Renew and decorate masonry exteriors—stucco, con- 
crete, or brick—with the liquid cement-coating, 


Trus-Con Stone-Tex. Formulated specifically for 
masonry su:faces; becomes an inseparable part 
of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair- 
cracks. Unlike paints, it dampproofs as well as 
beautifies. Therefore, cannot chip, flake or 
peel off. 

Furnished in many pleasing colors. Applied 
to new or old walls. One of the famous Trus- 
Con waterproofing and dampproofing products 
—sufficient assurance of quality. 

If your brick, stucco, or cement building is 
disfigured, or —- and unsanitary, use Stone- 
Tex. Write for full information, telling your 
needs. 


THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
114 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 


We specialize in unusual paint requirements. 
Write for advice. 


Renew Masonry Walls With 


LEE 


STONE 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page 96) 


when he shold have been moving For- 
vard never feazed the indulgent Relatives. 

They were so relieved to see him plucked 
‘out of Peril that they observed Meatless 
Day by flying at a Rack of Lamb. 

Certain private Rights were not to be 
‘tempered with, even by the cranky Hoover. 

They felt reasonably sure that he could 
not see in when the Curtains were down, 
and it became a sort of mild Pleasure to 
|outwit the cruel Dictator. 
| They loved their Tenderloins and Hot 
| Rolls, and so long as only one Family 
|broke over the Rules, they couldn’t see 
‘that it made any Difference. 

If all Families had taken their Cue from 
the Alabasters, Hindenburg would have 
marched up Fifth Avenue last September. 
' Because Drusilla’s Grandpa had prac- 
‘tically laid the Corner-Stone of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, they felt that they were 
justified in passing the Buck when asked 
‘to perform some burdensome Service. 

_ They could drill by thirty or forty pa- 
triotic Bill-Boards on their way to Divine 
Service, and although each Placard made 
a noise like a Steam Siren, not a Sound 
they hear. 

| Then, standing under the dim Gothic 
'Windows, they would hit up the martial 
{Strains of ““Onward Christian Soldiers!” 
‘and not one of them dropped dead from 
Heart Disease. 

The Alabasters certainly were Slickers 
the way they hung it on those conducting 
Massacre. 

Abner J. became almost reconciled to 
the brutal Program when he began to 
count the Velvet. He did not know that 
ene who has a larger Bank Roll after it is 
all settled than he had in April, 1917, auto- 
matically becomes a Porch-Climber. 

Neither was he surprised because a Bolt 


a of Lightning did not come through the 


| Roof and get him while he was Gasparding 
over the Balance Sheet. 

It looked as if the Alabasters were get- 
ting away with it, and they were—for the 
Time Being. 

They could not push aside the Curtain 
‘and take a Flash at the Future. 
| They did not foresee that, as long as 
‘they lived, all the White People would 
class them as Rummies. 


They had no definite Hunch that, when 
the Boys came back with Flags whipping 
and Bands playing, each Evader would 
feel about the size of a Mohokus—an 
Animal which is to the Flea what the Flea 
is to the Dog. 

While Wilberforce was coddling himself 
up in the flowered Boudoir and patting 
himself on the Back as a bright little 
Gibney, he had no Intimation that a 
Day would come when those who had 
stood up to the Big Adventure would 
reune at the Club as Heroes, while the 
other end of the Room would be reserved 
and set aside for the Rat who ran into 
the Hole. 

The Alabasters did not seem to clutch 
the Idea that anyone who went through 
the Cataclysm with Chilblains in the Head 
and Icicles hanging to the Heart thereby 
surrendered his Membership Card in the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

Abner J. had no way of knowing that, 
in a few Years, the Grandchildren would 
gather about and demand War Stories, 
and ask why their Daddy did not wear a 
Button, the same as the Major and the 
Captain across the Street. 

If he had known that the Kiddies were 
going to pry into the Past, he would have 
put in a few busy Years trying to frame 
up an Answer. 

The Gift of Prophecy being denied even 
to supermortals of the Alabaster Variety, 
how could the Head of the Outfit foretell 
that in 1930 he would have an aching 
Desire to round out his Career by going 
to the Senate? 

The Signs and Omens had failed to fore- 
warn him that, even after a Lapse of 
Years, some one would Remember, and 
Mr. Heckler would arise and ask about 
the War Record, and the Prominent Citi- 
zen would immediately drop back into 
the Division of Reptiles. 

Summarizing briefly, the Alabasters 
failed to figure out that even Nice 
People who fail to put one Name on the 
Roll of Honor are getting ready to be 
Lonesome. 


Moral: If you become Unfit to reside in 
this World and can’t move to Another, how 
about it? 


The next New Fable in Slang, that of The Week-Enders and the Dreadful Doings, 
will appear in Jaly Cosmopolitan. 


I saw him at the table with Wilda and 
Randolph. Wilda welcomed him, and I 
saw many an interchange of glances at 
other tables at seeing the well-known pro- 
ducer so attentive to his popular ‘‘vam- 
pire.” 
_ As the evening wore along, things be- 
/came more unconventional. And it was 
|an opportunity not to be missed. Quite 
| full now of the zest of the adventure, I was 
\determined to add to my fortunate dis- 
covery of the afternoon. In fact, I was 
quite proud of myself, and determined to 
show Craig that he had no monopoly of 
brains. 

Accordingly, when, on one excursion 


| The Film Murder 


(Continued from page 93) 


through the dance-hall, I heard a chance 
remark of one of the waiters about the 
properties of the picture company that 
were stored in room Ten, I determined to 
wait for a chance to look them over, with- 
out telling Craig unless I found something. 

The life of the place was now so fast and 
furious that I found I might go and come 
as I pleased, and I lost no time in mounting 
the stairs and seeking out room Ten. The 
door was locked, but I managed to creep 
out on the porch-roof, force the window, 
and enter. 

As I cautiously flashed about with a 
pocket-light, I saw a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of paraphernalia, none of which pre- 
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There’s New 


Save Tee 


It Ends The Film 


Old methods of tooth brushing don’t save the 
teeth, as millions of people know. They remove 
some part of the debris, but often leave the chief 
tooth destroyer. 

That is why brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
Why tartar forms, and pyorrhea starts. And 
why safety requires a periodic dental cleaning. 

There forms on teeth a slimy, clinging film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


It gets into crevices, hardens and stays and 


resists the tooth brush. The ordinary dentifrice 
cannot dissolve it. And that is the cause of 
nearly all tooth troubles. 

That film absorbs stains and discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds portions of the food 
which ferment and form acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth—the cause of decay. 

Dentists call it bacterial plaque, because it 
breeds millions of germs. And they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

That film is the teeth’s great enemy. Brushing 
teeth does little good if the film is not removed. 

Now a way has been found to combat that 
film. It is used and endorsed by many modern 
dentists. And to quickly bring it into general 
use we are offering a One-Week test. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Use It Twice Daily 


This method—called Pepsodent—is a dainty 
tooth paste. You use it like any dentifrice. But, 
unlike others, it contains an activated pepsin— 
the digestant of albumin. 


The film is albuminous matter. The object of 
Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to daily prevent 
its accumulation. 


The reason why pepsin was not used before 
is the fact that it must be activated. The usual 
agent is an acid, harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed forbidden. 


But science has found a harmless activating 
method, and Pepsodent employs it. Five govern- 
ments have already granted patents. 

After three years of clinical tests, Pepsodent has been 
accepted by many high authorities. It has proved itself a 
marvel of efficiency. And it seems to solve this all-impor- 
tant film problem. 

Now we are stating the facts to millions, and are urging 
all to prove them by a home test. 

Send the coupon for a One-Week tube. Use it like 
any tooth paste, then watch the results. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Note the absence of 
the film. See how they whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 

Those results mean that Pepsodent does what old 
methods have not done. They mean real tooth protec- 
tion. After that week you will want those results con- 
tinued, we believe. Cut out the coupon now. 
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One-Week Tube Free 


| THE PEPSODENT CO. 

I Dept. 125, 1104S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago, IIl. 

Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 

| 

| 


REG, U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 125, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Name 


Address. 
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Stains—odor—that won’t come out 
The cleaner’s bill itself is bad enough, but how 
wretched to find your very prettiest waist still 
has the marks cf perspiration on it! And even 
an odor that just won't come out! Odorono would 
have prevented cven the tiniest odor or stain. 


Another way to economize 
and yet be daintier than ever 


OUR dresses, blouses, coats can be kept as dainty, as Dr. Allyn 
unspoiled by any mark or odor of perspiration as on £40rses Odorono 
the day you bought them. 


any harm can come from 

The excessive perspiration—that spoils your clothes, that stepping the excretion of 
causes so many embarrassments—is not healthy. Odorono, a 
toilet water formulated by a physician, corrects this condi- arms, feet, forehead, etc. 


tion completely. Used twice or three times a week, it keeps ‘“Ezperimental and prac- 


the underarms, feet, hands or forehead always dry and {a tests show that Odo- 
sweet. And daily baths affect it not at all. ical and effective when 
_ Use Odorono tonight—the directions are so simple! Pat tae od 
it on—it dries—use cold cream—do not rub the skin for a skin northehealth.” Lewis 
while. You are free from perspiration troubles for days! 3-Allyn,Westfield,Mass. 

Atall toilet counters in the United States and Canada, 50c. and 
$1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail, postpaid, if your dealer hasn't it. 
Address The Odorono Co., 910 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address mail orders or requests for book- 
lets to The Arthur Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 


Write for our booklet,‘‘The Appealing Charm of Daintiness’’— 
to know more'about perspiration and how to relieve it. Suggest to 
the men in your family that they write for ‘‘The Assurance of 
Perfect Grooming.” 


DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 
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sented an earthly idea to me. I began 
poking about in it, fearful of being dis- 
covered. Several times I realized my 
helplessness, and wished that I had taken 
Kennedy into my confidence, for it was 
almost criminal to have such a chance and 
miss anything that might be of value to 
him. I had about made up my mind to 
return and make a clean breast of my 
foolish pride when my eye fell upon a sort 
of cape which had been thrown carelessly 
into the corner of a closet. I poked at it 
sharply, perhaps with a vague idea that it 
might shelter some one observing me. 
Then, in the light, I caught a glimpse of 
several peculiar spots of a yellowish powder 
on it. I looked at them more closely. One 


of them brushed off. What might they 


be? Certainly they looked queer to me. 
And, although I had no more idea than the 
man in the moon of what use the thing 


; was, I continued to examine it. Just then, 


I heard a footstep in the hall. With the 
cape in my hands, I retreated through the 
window as the footsteps approached, 
halted, then seemed to pass by. However, 
I could not be sure, and I felt that I had 
better return to Kennedy. Besides, what 


| were the yellow spots? I crawled back 


into the hall and sneaked guiltily down- 


| stairs to our table. 


“‘What have you there?”’ asked Ken- 
nedy, as I sat down with the cape under the 


arm which was toward a window. 


His half-amused attitude toward my 


| gum-shoeing nettled me. 


“What do you suppose those spots 
are?” I asked, passing over the cape in the 
shadow. 

Kennedy took it, examined it, then 
scraped off some powder and turned to the 
light with it. As he did so, his face broke 
into a smile, and I could have left him 
with the whole evening’s check to pay 
alone as he observed: 

“Very simple. At first, I thought it 
might be some weird poison. But it is only 
a simple coloring matter. In fact, it is 
Chinese yellow.” 

“Well,” I retorted, ““how about Paris 


_ green and Prussian blue—they’re poison- 


ous enough, aren’t they?” 

“Quite true,’ admitted Kennedy, with 
exasperating coolness. ‘‘ Yellow, as you 
know, photographs white. It is largely 
used now in studios in place of white, be- 
cause it does not cause halation which, to 
the picture people, is the bane of their ex- 
istence. White is too glaring, reflects rays 
that blur the photography. If you will 
look round the next time you are in the 
studio, you will find the actors’ faces 
tinged with this yellow. Even the table- 
cloths and napkins and ‘white’ dresses are 
frequently colored a pale yellow.” 

I took back the cape, somewhat cha- 
grined and wondering how I was going to 
return it without getting caught. I con- 
tinued to look at it covertly. I had turned 
it over for the tenth time, when Kennedy 
suddenly reached forward on the floor and 
picked up something. 

“T beg your pardon, Walter,” he mur- 
mured sincerely; “I shouldn’t have tried 
to ‘kid’ you. Really, old fellow, I believe 
you have hit on something very impor- 
tant.” 

I looked into his hand and saw that he 
had picked up from the floor, where it had 
dropped from the pocket of the cape, a fine 
camel’s-hair brush. It was stiff, as though 
something had dried in it. As I looked at 
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it, Kennedy reached again for the cape 
and began examining it move seriously. 

‘‘There are spots of something else be- 
sides Chinese yellow here,” he whispered 
excitedly. ‘The dye is only very slightly 
discolored, but I can tell more by the feel.” 

Quickly, lest anyone might see us, he 
rolled the cape up so that we could carry it 
away unnoticed, while into his pocket he 
dropped the brush. What it was I, or 
rather he, had discovered, I had no idea. 
But the hour was getting late, and if we 
were to be at work again the next day 
after the long ride back to the city, it was 
necessary that we should be going. 

I noted also that Nolan was trying to 
cut short the gaieties of his picture-cast. 
Wilda, quite excited by the dancing and 
refreshments, did not seem at all disposed 
to leave, but finally joined the rest when 
Randolph urged her. We were off first, 
and I think we beat them all in, for we 
passed everything on the road. 

The air must have made Kennedy 
drowsy, for he did not propose sitting up 
all night in the laboratory, as was often his 
habit when’on a case. Instead, he tossed 
the cape into a drawer, and we had a good 
sleep over our deductions. 

We were, however, early at the labora- 
tory, and I soon saw that there had been 
reason in Kennedy’s lack of anxiety to get 
busy. The fact was that he already had a 
pretty accurate idea of what he would find 
on the cape. The test in the laboratory 
merely confirmed it. 

‘No blood or poison—no ricin on it?” I 
queried at length. 

He shook his head. 

‘No; but there are unmistakable traces 
of that sympathetic skin-ink. If I could 
only trace the ownership and user of this 
cape, I might learn something.” 

The telephone-bell rang, and he an- 
swered it. Though I could not hear what 
was said, I gathered at once that it was 
from Hale and that he was at the studio, 
that there was some more trouble over 
scenes that had been taken, and that he 
wanted to know whether Kennedy would 
like to see them. 

“They'll be run off in the projection- 
room in the studio in half an hour,” ex- 
plained Craig. ‘I think I'll go over.” 

He paused only long enough to take a 
wooden case from his cabinet and make a 
separate package of the cape I had pur- 
loined the night before. 

Half an hour later, we entered the pro- 
jection-room with Hale. It was a small 
room, with chairs fastened to the floor and 
arranged on a succession of low platforms, 
one above the other, like a clinic. Most of 
the company was there when we entered, 
for it was the first showing of many of the 
scenes. 

Of course I could not follow perfectly, 
for many titles were missing, but I got a 
good-enough idea of the thing, and I did 
not think it bad. We came, however, at 
last to the scenes taken out at the Red 
Eagle, which concerned the round-up of 
the spies at' their supposed headquarters. 
The fight was rather thrilling, I thought. 

“What is it—a jazz?” interrupted some 
one in the back. 

“Rotten!” 

“Out 

Lights up!” 

The last in the remarks was from Ran- 
dolph. The operator threw a switch, stop- 
ving the film and, at the same time, light- 


ing the projection-room. Randolph faced 
the audience, as much as to ask what the 
verdict was. Everybody seemed to be 
talking at once. Hale was really angry. 

“That’s how it’s been ever since the 
start,” he muttered. ‘‘Why isn’t it done 
the way I write it?” 

“T guess we'll have to take it again,” 
drawled Nolan, in an exasperated tone. 
‘This afternoon, too.’ 

Randolph accepted the verdict calmly, 
and began issuing orders for the company 
to get ready to retake the scenes that 
afternoon. We sauntered off with Hale, 
and Kennedy found a locker to leave his 
_wooden case in, while he determined to 
carry the cape in the package out to the 
Red Eagle, where we were to watch the re- 
taking of the scenes. 

On the train to Southwark, Hale pro- 
duced a copy of the original script of the 
scenes in question and read it to us, while 
Kennedy and I listened with interest. 

“The location of the scenes,” he began, 
_as nearly as I can remember, “‘is a road- 
house of the spy-gang, and the action cen- 
ters about Yvette, who is being held a 
prisoner by the spies. Emery has traced 
her there and is coming to the rescue, 
having already notified the secret service. 
As he approaches the place, he is sur- 
prised at the appearance of it. Here there 
is a subtitle showing that they have been 
tipped off. The result is that Emery must 
do something single-handed to rescue 
Yvette before it is too late. 

‘“‘Here’s the big scene. With caution, 
he tries the door, careful not to get in 
range of any possible bullets fired through 
it. He finally surprises them by breaking 
ina window. Thereisa rush and a fight in 
the dance-hall. About that, I have written 
in, ‘Make this a good fight,’ and gone into 
the details—close-ups, everything. 

“Well, when they almost have him, 
Emery whips out two guns and holds the 
whole gang at bay, after Yvette has broken 
away and fled to him. We cut away, of 
course, to the secret-service men coming 
down the road, and all that sort of thing. 
Slowly he backs the gang out of the dance- 
hall toward the door. ‘Suddenly we see 
him turn one gun sideways, keeping the 
other and his eye on the gang. He fires 
the sidewise gun—bing! There is a crash, 
and in a close-up is shown an oil-lamp 
hanging from the wall, shattered. It falls 
in a close foreground, blazing, on the floor. 

“Next, a full shot of Emery, backing 
the gang out and protecting Yvette as the 
shattered oil-lamp blazes on the floor. 
Then follow other scenes, tinted in red, 
with smoke-pots, as the room goes afire, 
while slowly Emery backs the spies toward 
the door. 

“On he backs them. Bing! Another 
light. The blaze is all over the room now. 
A flash of the secret-service men arriving 
outside. Onrush of the secret-service men. 
Final fight, in which Wilda and Randolph 
are captured, and the whole gang is backed 
right into the arms of the secret service.” 

We arrived at last at the Red Eagle, and 
Randolph set to work. 

Kennedy, while no one was looking, un- 
wrapped the package with the cape and 
was about to place it over a chair in the 
dance-hall when I protested against giving 
it back to some one who, by ‘this time, 
most probably wanted it badly. 

But he overruled me, and I was forced 
to acquiesce in his plan. 
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The necessary scenes were run through 
while we watched with interest. Finally, 
the time came for the scene of the big 
fight. In the midst of it, there was a 
crash and a cry. One of the secret-service 
men had picked up Wilda and had literally 
flung her through a pair of French win- 
dows. There she lay on the floor—limp and 
white. 

“Did you get it?” I heard Nolan ask, 
nervously of one of the camera-men. 

I thought the .whole action heartless, 
but then that was realism in pictures as I 
knew it. Hale, however, was raging. 

“Now, what’ are we going to do?” he 
stormed. “Another one ‘out!’ By George, 
I believe some one was trying to ‘get’ her!” 

Randolph was “furious, dividing his’ at- 
tention between the reviving of Wilda and 
blaspheming the overzealous five-dollar-a- 
day super who had caused the accident. 
At any rate, work was over for the day. 

In the confusion, I had forgotten the 
cape on the chair. Not so Kennedy, how- 
ever. It was gone! Craig was elated, but 
evidently not even yet ready for action. 

Still mystified, I returned with the rest 
to the city, Wilda game'y refusing to be 
left behind under the care of a physician. 

Thus, it was late in the afternoon that 
we saw the company, minus Wilda, again 
assembled for work in the studio. 

‘““They’ve got to clear up this stuff be- 
fore they go abroad to take the Holland 
scenes,”’ explained Hale. 

Kennedy had been on the telephone the 
moment we returned to the city, and since 
had been waiting about, rather bored. 

Randolph had hardly begun to rehearse 
the company in the embassy-set when, to 
my surprise, in stalked Burke. Kennedy 
now gave an order, to which the director 
started to object. 

““Never mind,” returned Burke, to Ran- 
dolph’s protests; ‘“‘if Professor Kennedy 
wants you all in the projection-room, into 
the projection-room you go. I’m boss 
here—for the present.” 

Quickly, before the first surprise of 
federal interference was over, Craig 
gathered the whole company in the little 
room, a picturesque group now in their 
make-up for the embassy ball. 

Yvette, in a very low-cut ball gown was 
stunning. Wilda, her head bound up from 
the cuts she had received, now came in, 
still pale and shaky, but watchful of every- 
one, especially Craig. Randolph fumed 
and fretted a bit over the delay, but soon 
calmed down as Burke pacified him with a 
tart remark or two. Nolan, nervous and 
high-keyed as usual, but with an eye to 
business, summoned his press-agent from 
the office. If there was any good copy, he 
would not miss it. 

Craig stepped back of a writing-desk 
before the first row of seats in the pro- 
jection-room. 

“To-day, out at the Red Eagle, a cape 
was stolen,” he began. ‘‘ However, it is 
really of no use. I found some spots on it— 
first, some of Chinese yellow—Jater, others 
which, by analysis, I have found were 
really traces of what is known as ‘sym- 
pathetic skin-ink,’ of which I have a vial 
picked up here in this very studio the 
other day.” ‘ He held up the vial between 
his finger and‘ thumb as he resumed. 
“To cut a long story short, some one in 
this room, I believe, is preparing to carry 
the design of the new Mallet gun abroad. 
If the drawing were placed on “paper, the 
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For the woman whose skin is not quite what 
she would like it to be, Resinol Soap is excep- 
tionally satisfactory. Of course, its free, 
cleansing lather, its purity, and its wholesome 
fragrance are alone enough to make it a splen- 
did toilet soap, even if there were no question 
of its clearing the complexion. 


has cleared my complexion 


Tam so happy 


since — 


But to Resinol Soap are added gentle 
healing agents which are usually sufficient 
to soothe irritated pores, and to over- 
come redness, oiliness, roughness, and 
similar common defects. 

And to the fortunate few whose com- 
plexions are beyond the need of improve- 
ment, Resinol Soap offers, in this same 
medication, the power to preserve the 
delicate color and texture of the skin far 
beyond the point when most women lose 
them. 

Resinol Soap contains no artificial 
coloring and no harsh irritating impur- 
ities, so that it can be used safely on the 
most delicate skin. Sold by all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For trial 
size, free, write Dept. €0-B, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 


USE SERVICE STAMPS 


on your correspondence. Send 10c for 
100 oars with one, two or three stars 
(state which) and also get one of our free 
Soldier Gift Circulars and Novelty Cata- 
ogs. (Made under latent 

For Sale at most Stationery, Gift or Art 
Shops. Send for Catalog 254. 

Dealers wanted in small towns. 


| Ernest Dudley Chase, 255 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Isaac 


VY strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep you 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 

5 At All Druggists or sent by 

C mail Upon Receipt of vrice 

Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
144 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


=~ MARK YOUR 
CAMP AND /f 
VACATION LINEN AA 


Preve 

loss at 

the laundry. They are neat and durable. 
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censor would most certainly discover it— 
either here or at a certain port in Great 
Britain. The design, learned from workers 
at the plant at Southwark, has been drawn, 
part by part, on the skin of some one who 
is an animated blue-print—or, rather, 
colorless print. In Holland, a_ neutral 
country where scenes of this picture are 
to be taken, the design could be developed 
and sent across the frontier into Germany. 
For, as I said, this ink is of the ‘sym- 
pathetic’ kind. I have analyzed it, and 
have discovered that the developer is 
plain citric acid.” 

From the wooden case he had brought 
from the locker, Kennedy drew what 
looked like a plain nail-file and knife. 

“There is just one thing, though, that 
I want to do before I go a step further.” 

Without a word of by-your-leave, Ken- 
nedy began a hasty examination of the 
finger nails of each person in the room, 
beginning with Wilda, transferring scrap- 
ings from the nails of each to small glass 
microscope-slides. 

What was it he was looking for, I won- 
dered. I recalled the marbled nails of 
Wilda. As I watched, I saw, though, 
that it was something more that Craig 
sought. 

From the wooden case he now took a 
microscope. Bending over it, he resumed 
his speaking. 

“Study of finger-nail deposits is one of 
the newest detective devices,”’ he remarked 
casually, as, from time to time, he ex- 
amined one slide after another. 

He seemed in no hurry. Rather did it 
seem that he hoped his very deliberation 
might have its effect. Again and again he 
bent over the microscope until he had used 
up all the slides. 

‘‘Some one,” he remarked finally, ‘‘when 
it was Jearned that that cape was missing, 
wanted it badly enough to steal it. I 
placed a chance in the way of that person, 
knowing that the chance would be taken. 
Here, in these finger-nail deposits, I now 
find threads which must have come from 
the cloth of that cape, of which I was care- 
ful to preserve samples. 

‘‘But, more important yet,” he added, 
lowering his voice, ‘‘in the finger-nail de- 
posits of this same person are traces of 
some chemicals, fresh, the same that make 
up this sympathetic skin-ink.” 

Kennedy paused. If he had had a blasé 
audience, now it was more tense than it 
had ever been over one of its own thrillers. 
Not a sound broke the stillness of the pro- 
jection-room. 

“‘T won’t attempt to trace, in the light 
of my theory—now more than a theory— 
the unfortunate history of this picture. 
Failing to wreck it by garbling the script 
and ditching the scenes, some one deter- 
mined to remove all those who might 
make for the assured success of the picture. 
Thus, first of all, Cooper, a great and con- 
scientious director, was murdered, literally 
murdered, as we shall show when this 
thing comes to trial. To-day, we saw an- 
other attempt at removal. Some one else 
in the company was discovering more than 
was comfortable.” 

I saw Wilda, just a trace of color in her 
pale cheek, lean forward eagerly. As a 
huge hand reached out and patted her on 
the shoulder, she suppressed a little scream. 

“You did well, little girl,” compli- 
mented Burke, in a softened tone of his 
rough voice. ‘Only, why didn’t the De- 
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— knows that something must 
be done to nourish, strengthen, 
repair and build up what long hours 
of work and worry at the office 
have torn down. 
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to repair frayed nerves. 
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partment of Justice let us know who you 
were?” 

““How did we know the secret service 
was interested?” cut in Randolph. “I 
didn’t know till I saw you here to-day— 
no; not even when Kennedy was here 
yesterday.” 

“No,” interrupted Kennedy; “‘and you 

don’t know even now how some secret 
agent was using ultra-violet rays of a 
powerful nature in those broken and reset 
tubes in the particular bank of lights that 
was drawn up whenever you were shooting 
those close-ups of Wilda against black 
velvet and never used for anybody else. 
She was clever, and the ultra-violet ray 
attack, though it was undermining her ner- 
vous system, was too slow. Something 
had to be done. A blow was much quicker 
to get her out. It was given, under orders, 
I suppose, in that raid scene this afternoon. 
Wilda—perhaps you would have been the 
next.” 
As he spoke, Kennedy had been slowly 
squeezing into a beaker the juice of several 
lemons. I knew what he was up to. It 
was some form of citric acid which he 
wanted—in a hurry, too. 

With the beaker, he started up the aisle 
between the rows of seats and, as he did so, 
he stumbled forward on the very first step. 

There was a scream and a flurry of silks. 
Almost all the Jemon juice had spilled 
over the back and gown of Yvette. 

If she had expected an apology, she was 
vastly mistaken. Kennedy merely stood 
and smiled. He had intended to fall, and 
to fall in just that way. 

“Look!” cried Wilda. 

There, on Yvette’s white shoulders, ap- 
peared now, faintly, some lines—the de- 
sign of the Mallet gun! 

From the front row a man lurched 
toward the door. But Kennedy turned 
swiftly and seized his collar before he 
knew it. 

““Not so fast,’ he ground out. ‘‘So— 
you would repeat the old cutthroat film- 
company trick—wreck your own company 
for another—to earn German gold. The 
fibers of the cloth of the cape and the 
traces of the ink were in your nail-de- 
posits, Nolan.” 


The next Craig Kennedy story, 
The Treason Trust, will appear in 
July Cosmopolitan. 


sind 


(Concluded from page 79) 


looking up at the hall as he did so. The 
pandemonium rose to a fever-pitch as the 
lights just now flashed on, and J. Rufus, 
his foot on the step of the limousine, was 
chuckling, when another machine drove 
up and from it emerged a large, broad- 
shouldered, broad-chested man with a 
flabby fat face which J. Rufus regarded 
instantly as an insult. 

‘“*Are you Mr. Briggs?” he asked. 

“Yes,” husked a heavy voice. It was 
remarkably like Wallingford’s, except that 
the man seemed to have a cold. 

“Did you bring a costume?” 

“A black domino.” 

“Well, Mayor Hendrix wants you to 
wear this.”” And J. Rufus tossed over the 
monk’s robe and cowl. 

The next Wallingford story will appear 

in July Cosmopolitan. 
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Steps Up and Out 


(Continued from page 41) 


melodies which I had been fortunate 
enough to find after much search in a 
shop in Tunis. 

In 1914, I abandoned the mandolin for 
the harp, and now find all my former 
dalliance with music a helpful preparation 
for more serious study. Music is an 
important factor in mature life, and, look- 
ing back across the years, I realize that 
some wise, kind ‘‘invisible helper,” urged 
me on always in every attempt I made 
to express myself in music, so that, in 
my later years, I might have this con- 
solation and means of mental and spiritua! 
development. 
could realize the value of music in later 
life, and apply themselves accordingly. 
Musical vibrations are important factors 
in helping our spirit friends to come near. 

Very early in life, I felt an intense long- 
ing to be a linguist. Especially did I 
desire to learn French. One summer, my 
brother told me there was a French boy 
on a farm a few miles away. He was 
working for an old gentleman who had 
emigrated from France a_ half-century 
before; that old gentleman said that the 
boy, George, spoke excellent French. 
(We learned afterward that he had been 
sent to a French reform-school for some 
early misdemeanor, had proven himself an 
apt pupil, and had come out after four 
years speaking the “language of courts” 
quite correctly.) I at once negotiated 
with George to come to my home every 
Sunday and give me a French lesson. I 


I wish all young people | 


obtained books and learned to read quite © 


easily, but was impatient of the study part, 


and so did not make the progress I might | 


otherwise have done. Yet, when marriage 
took me to the East and my husband urged 
me to begin the study of French seriously, 
I found that my Sunday afternoons on 
the farm in Wisconsin with the reform- 
school boy had been of real value to me. 

Swimming was an accomplishment which, 
as a little girl, I longed to acquire, but my 
mother thought a girl who swam, skated, 
or whistled was a tomboy. (Broad as 
she was in so many ways and so in advance 
of her associates and time, she neverthe- 
less had her limitations.) We were not 
near any body of water larger than Cra- 
mer’s Pond, which relied upon frequent 
rains to keep it from being merely a marshy 
hollow; but over at Token Creek there 
was a stream of considerable depth, espe- 
cially after a spell of rainy weather. One 
memorable day, I was allowed to go and 
spend the afternoon with one of my friends, 
Helen Fields, and there found several 
other little girls. Helen told us that the 
creek, where it ran through the woods, 
was very deep and very clear, and that we 
could go swimming there and no one 
could see us. It was very hot, and the 
idea seemed fascinating. So off we went, 
and off went our clothes,- and into the 
creek we splashed. Terrible thoughts of 
what would happen if my mother chanced 
along came to blight the brilliant moment 
for me; but we came out, dried ourselves 


off (in’ the sunlight and ‘with leaves, no | 


doubt, for I am sure Helen took no towels 
along), dressed, and returned home without 
being discovered. Just how the story 
leaked out I do not recall; but I do recall 
the terrible scolding I received, for my 
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mother’s brilliant flow of language was 
never more noticeable than when she was 
angry. She never used a vulgar or coarse 
word, but she could be sarcastic to an 
unbelievable degree, using very choice 
expressions. She considered that I had 
disgraced myself and the family and all 
womankind by immodest conduct, and I 
was in disfavor for many a day. 

It was not until after my marriage that 
I had the privilege of acquiring the very 
healthful and useful accomplishment of 
swimming. My mother spent the last 
seven of her ninety years at my seashore 
home, lived to see me swimming every 
summer day, and learned to accept the 
fact that I swam well with considerable 
pride. Yet she would almost invariably 
add, after -any complimentary remark 
was made on the subject, ‘‘It was not con- 
sidered nice for girls to swim in my day.” 


There are still living in the village of 
Windsor, Wisconsin, a man and wife, bear- 
ing rather unusual “‘ given names,” who had 
each a somewhat peculiarly beneficial in- 
fluence on my early life. I refer to Brazier 
Ellis and his wife, Olyette. ‘‘Bra” Ellis, 
as his chums used to call him, frequently 
came to visit with my brother and to hear 
my sister sing and to argue on all sorts of 
subjects with my mother. When, before 
my fifteenth birthday, there was much 
comment in the neighborhood about my 
having had ‘‘pieces published in: the 
papers,” Brazier Ellis, during a call on the 
family, looked at me critically and said, 
‘Well, by the time she is sixteen, Ella will 
be a regular bluestocking, round-shoul- 
dered, and wearing spectacles.” The words 
were spoken in jest, but they filled me 
with a cold horror. It was the first in- 
timation I had received that the shining 
shield of literary talent and achievements 
could have a dark side. 

I remember asking my mother what 
“Bra” meant, and she told me that 
people who devoted their whole time to 
study and writing often grew round- 
shouldered and also overtaxed their eyes, 
but she did not believe that this was 
necessary. I then and there resolved 
that it should not prove a necessary ac- 
companiment to my profession (for, from 
the beginning, I knew literature was to be, 
for me, not an amusement or a fad but a 
life-work). 

I began, the day after Brazier’s words 
were uttered, to walk about the house and 
yard, for at least half an hour, with a 
yardstick or a rod of some kind across my 
shoulders, and with my arms linked over 
it. This made a very erect attitude, a high 
chest, and deep breathing compulsory. 
I often sat in this way while reading some 
book, and a more healthful or beneficial 
exercise was never taught in physical- 
| culture schools than this, which I evolved 
out of my own vanity; for it was really 
\a desire to “look pretty,” rather than any 
more sensible motive, which caused me to 
devote a little time each day to this prac- 
tise. All the heroines in my favorite 
‘novels were described as erect and wil- 
lowy, with beautifully poised heads, and 
|I did not intend to acquire any habit 
which they would scorn to possess. I was 
troubled because nature had not given me 

a “‘long, swanlike neck,” but, at least, the 
ineck I had should not be sunk between 
round shoulders. . 

The spectacles, too, I was determined 
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should be avoided. My eyes were naturally 
very strong and rather far-sighted. I 
could read signs at the roadside at a much 
greater distance than any of my school 
companions; yet the corresponding dif- 
ficulty to read at a normal distance, which 
frequently accompanies far-sight, was not 
mine. With such excellent eyes, there 
was often a temptation to overtax them; 
but the ogre of the “‘spectacled blue- 
stocking” kept me from many an indul- 
gence in night reading and writing through 
many lonely evenings, when the only al- 
ternative was to go early to bed. 

Olyette Ellis was at that time a Miss 
Smith, and my very dear school-teacher 
for a term or two in the little Westport 
schoolhouse. She impressed upon her 
pupils the benefit to be derived from daily 
cold baths, which, of course, meant a cold 
rub in a cold room, as we had no running 
water or porcelain tubs or steam heat in 
our environment; and she laid much 
stress on the care of the teeth and other 
hygienic habits which were of lasting value 
to me. Besides which, she possessed 
artistic and poetical talent, and, by her 
praise, greatly encouraged me in my early 
ambitions. 


In my early teens, before the railroad 
came to Windsor, our post-office was at 
Westport, five miles distant. Mail came, 
I believe, only twice a week. My early 
effusions were posted in that office, and 
when the men were busy with farm-work, 
I used to go into the pasture, put a bridle 
and blanket and surcingle on single-pacing 
Kitty, take a cross-lot ride to the home of 
Alice Ellis, whose father had brought her a 
pony from California, and off we would 
speed to the Westport post-office. There 
was great joy of life in those rides, but 
they were restricted before long, because 
a “‘Mr. Butt-In” from somewhere along 
the route told a male member of my 
family that ‘Elly and Ally rode like the 
very devil and would break their necks if 
allowed to go on in that way.” Soon after 
this, a post-office was established at Leices- 
ter, four miles west of us, and still later 
at Windsor, three miles east, where the 
railroad had formed the nucleus of a little 
town. Leicester, about the same time, 
became merged into Waunakee, two or 
three miles to the south, but the same dis- 
tance from my old home. I believe Wau- 
nakee is now quite a thriving town; but 
even in the early years of my marriage, it 
was so modest in size that it led to a droll 
sarcasm from the pen of my humorous 
husband. I was making my second visit 
to Wisconsin after my marriage. My 
husband went with me, but left after a few 
days for the East, on a train passing 
through Waunakee to Chicago. I wrote 
him, the next week, that a citizen of Wau- 
nakee said Mr. Wilcox was the handsomes: 
man he ever saw. To this, my Robert 
replied: 

Which of the residents of Waunakee was it, 
my dear? The one who lives in the red house 
north of the railroad track, or the other one 
living in the white house south of the track? 
With such a continual rush of crowds passing 
before his vision continually, I should think 
the Waunakee citizen a most competent judge 
of*manly beauty. 


To return to those earlier days when 
Leicester was our post-office carries me 
back to several prosperous years on the 
farm when the family owned a “top 
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buggy,” which seemed to me like a queen’s 
chariot as I rode with my brothers to the 
Good Templars lodge-meetings, where we 
met a circle of our ‘‘best society”? and 
there was much talk, papers were read, 
and songs sung, after which was a gen- 
eral good time. 

There were two winters, also about that 
time, made joyous by a singing-school. 
Mr. Padley, who possessed a find tenor 
voice, was our teacher; and his skill was 
so great that he developed a voice in me, 
and I became his first soprano. 

Then there was a sort of semiannual or 
sometimes quarterly ball at Miller’s Hall, 
which was always a brilliant function. The 
hall was engaged by a dozen young men 
who issued invitations by word of mouth 
to those deemed worthy, by merit of good 
behavior and good dancing, to be in ‘‘our 
crowd.” Each man invited his “lady” 
and paid his share of the expense for music 
and supper, which was served at Mr. 
Miller’s house, across the road from the 
hall. I wassixteen years old when Miller’s 
Hall was at its height of popularity, and 
I still think of it as a sort of illuminated 
Temple, brilliant with lights and dazzling 
with youth, beauty, and elegance. I 
know that it was, in reality, a crude build- 
ing, lighted with kerosene-oil lamps, and 
peopled with farmers and their wives, 
daughters, and sons, in homemade 
clothes. There were, too, of course, store- 
keepers’ families and clerks, bookkeepers 
and school-teachers, all of whom were 
regarded as a little higher in the social 
scale. We used to dance from early eve- 
ning to the break of day, and then regret 
that dawn had come so soon. 

My romantic temperament and the 
sensational reading I fed. upon caused me 
to imagine myself the heroine of senti- 
mental experiences at an early age. Quite 
unknown to anyone, I believed I was a 
victim of unrequited love at the age of 
thirteen. Ignoring boys of my own age, 
I fixed my attention upon a young man of 
twenty-five who often came to the house 
to see my brothers, and who was engaged 
to be married to a girl in her twenties. 

My hero was:a clerk of some sort, which 
enabled him to dress more nattily than 
the farm-boys; and he seemed to me like 
one of the ‘‘younger sons” of the aristo- 
cratic families described by Mrs. South- 
worth and Mary J. Holmes. Regarding 
me as the little girl I was in reality, and 
quite unaware of my romantic attitude 
toward him, he made something of a pet of 
me, thus fanning the flame in my imagina- 
tive heart to what I quite enjoyed believ- 
ing was a hopeless passion which would 
send me to an early grave. 

Emily, the sweetheart of my hero, was 
brown as a Gipsy, with coal-black hair and 
eyes, and a protruding underlip—what 
the surgical dentists call, I believe, ‘‘the 
bulldog jaw.” In my eyes she was alto- 
gether beautiful, because she was the 
chosen one of my hero; and, for a period 
of several weeks, I went about the house 
with my tongue thrust against my under- 
lip, hoping to resemble Emily if I could 
not be she. 

My sister, one day, asked my mother 
what in the world was the matter with 
Ella’s mouth—‘it looks strange 
lately.” They made solicitous inquiries, 
asking if I had any pain or swelling of the 
mouth, and so much attention was be- 
stowed upon that feature that I was 
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| obliged to let it resume its natural shape. 

The day Emily became the bride of my 
hero, I confided to a sympathetic chum 
the fact that I never expected to smile 
again. In return, she told me that she 
had been thwarted in love by cruel parents 
(she was fifteen), and that earth for her, 
too, was henceforth a barren waste. 

A few months afterward, my first ef- 
fusions appeared in print, and life assumed 
a new aspect and my hopeless passion was 
forgotten. I was fifteen when the next 
hero appeared on my horizon. He was 
twenty-six, and he came from a Jumber- 
camp in the northern part of the state, 
and told tales of adventure that made him 
seem like a second Othello. He possessed 
a very good tenor voice and sported a 
black mustache, which his jealous rivals 
said was originally a sickly yellow in color. 
Dark tales were afloat that he had been 
seen to drink a glass of beer; and that also 
he was in arrears at the country store for 
rather flashy neckties and waistcoats which 
he had purchased. His evident interest 
in me at the lodge-meetings and the sing- 
ing-school and at Miller’s Hall caused my 
family uneasiness, as I evinced decided 
pleasure in his attentions. He was given 
to understand that he was not welcome as 
a caller-at my home. The next night, at 
the lodge-meeting, he announced his imme- 
diate return to the logging-camp. Being 
on the entertainment committee for a song, 
he gave with great passion, ‘‘ The Pirate’s 
Love-Song,” gazing at me as he sang, 
This night or never my bride thou must be. 


I drove back across the prairies, feeling 
that I had blighted one man’s Jife and that 
Ouida could find in me a wonderful heroine 
for a new novel. A few days afterward, 
the man sent me his first, last, and only 
love-letter, so terribly misspelled and so 
ungrammatical that my second romance 
died a sudden and ignominious death. 
His “blighted life” continued, however, 
to send forth new shoots, and he buried 
four wives and was living with the fifth 
the last I heard of him. 


After my early advent into the magazines 
and weeklies, the current of my life very 
rapidly changed. New acquaintances and 
new interests came, and I drifted into 
other circles. 

A correspondence with several con- 
tributors to the Mercury and other peri- 
odicals popular at that time ensued, and 
lent a new interest to my life. Helen 
Manville wrote charming verses, and I was 
greatly flattered when I one day received 
a letter from her commending some verses 
of mine and asking me to write to her. 
The little poem she liked was the following: 


STARS 


| Astronomers may gaze the heavens o’er, 
Discovering wonders, great perhaps and 
true— 
| That stars are worlds and peopled like our own; 
But I shall never think as these men do. 


I shall believe them little shining things, 
Fashioned from heavenly ore and filled with 
light; 
And to the skies above so smoothly blue, 
An angel comes and nails them every night. 


And I have seen him. You, no doubt, would 
think 
A white cloud sailed across the heaven’s blue; 


|| But as I watched the feathery thing, it was 


An angel nailing up the stars I knew. 
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And all night long they shine for us below, 
Shine in pale splendor till the mighty sun 

Wakes up again. And then the angel comes 
And gathers in his treasures one by one. 


How sweet the task; and when this life is done 
And I have joined the angel band on high, 

Of all that throng, oh, may it be my task 
To nail the stars upon the evening sky! 


Mrs. Manville lived at La Crosse, and 
she came to visit me afterward—my 
first visit from a literary celebrity, for she 
was a celebrity in the West at that time. 
My return visit to Mrs. Manville was an 
epoch in my life, and I felt more widely 
traveled on my return than I felt in later 
life after a tour of the world. 

Besides her poetic talent, Helen Manville 
possessed exquisite beauty, which she 
transmitted, together with her talents, 
to her lovely daughter, now Mrs. Pope, 
whose works have been published over her 
name, Marion Manville Pope. 

Eben E. Rexford, author of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” was another 
Wisconsin poet with whom I corresponded 
for a considerable time; but we never 
met. Mr. Rexford was a shy bachelor, 
hiding away among his books and flowers 
all his Jife. He passed on to higher worlds 
of Poetry and Flowers only two or three 
years ago, still a resident of Wisconsin. 

Although my correspondence with a 
more famous poet occurred several years 
later, this seems the appropriate place in 
my life-story to relate it. I refer to my 
acquaintance with James Whitcomb Riley. 
He wrote, praising some things of mine, 
particularly the following verses, to which 
he gave unstinted words of approval: 


THE STORY 


They met each other in the glade— 
She lifted up her eyes; 
Alack the day, alack the maid! 
She blushed in swift surprise. 
Alas, alas, the woe that comes from lifting 
up the eyes! 


The pail was full, the path was steep; 
He reached to her his hand. 
She felt her warm young pulses thrill, 
But did not understand. 
Alas, alas, the woe that comes from clasping 
hand with hand! 


She sat beside him in the wood; 
He wooed with words and sighs. 
Ah, love in spring seems sweet and good, 
And maidens are not wise. 
Alas, alas, the woe that comes from listing 
lover’s sighs! 


The summer sun shone fairly down; 
The wind came from the south. 
As blue eyes gazed in eyes of brown, 
His kiss fell on her mouth. 
Alas, alas, the woe that comes from kisses 
on the mouth! 


And now the autumn time is near; 
The lover roves away. 
With breaking heart and falling tear, 
She sits the livelong day. 
Alas, alas, for breaking hearts when lovers 
rove away! 


This letter of appreciation from Mr. 
Riley, who was just coming into public 
notice, led to a most interesting corres~ 
pondence which must, I think, have cov- 
ered more than a twelvemonth. It is a 
veritable loss to literature that this spirited 
and sparkling series of letters which were 
exchanged no longer exists. We often 
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interspersed our letters with verse, and I 
recall a parody which Mr. Riley made on 
the above poem, which was a gem of wit. 
He wrote of an imaginary visit which he 
hoped to make me in my home in Wis- 
consin, and [I remember that one stanza 
ran something like this: 


He sat beside her in her home; 
He let her call him “Jim.” 
She let him hold her hand in his, 
Which was great fun for him. 
Alas, alas, the woe that comes from calling 
fellows ‘“ Jim!” 


The wit and sparkle and beauty and 
pathos of his letters and my replies would, 
I know, be delightful reading for the world 
to-day—had Mr. Riley and I remained 
correspondents only and never met. The 
meeting was precisely like the encounter 
of a canine and a feline. Mr. Riley cer- 
tainly barked in a way which caused my 
feline back to rise, and, instead of calling 
him “Jim,” I hissed in his face. 

It all came about very suddenly at the | 
first of our three meetings. I was visiting 
in Milwaukee; Mr. Riley was on a hunt- 
ing-trip of a few days with the Reverend 
Myron Reed. He called on me; in fact, 
stayed over a day for that purpose. I 
attired myself for his call in a new gown— 
one of the first really modish gowns I had 
ever owned. I remember it was black 
with little pipings of pale blue, simple, but 
quite in the fashion. My hair, also, was 
arranged in the fashion of the hour. The 
front was cut in a full, fluffy ‘‘ bang,” which 
everybody feminine wore just then. I 
had, at that time, a radiant bloom; and I 
went to meet my caller, thinking my black- 
and-cerulean gown was very becoming. 
Not so Mr. Riley. He began at once to 
criticize me, announcing himself as bit- 
terly disappointed in my ‘‘frivolous ap- 
pearance.” My “fashionable” dress and 
banged hair he thought most inappropriate 
for a “genius,” and hearing that I had 
attended a lawn-party that afternoon 
where there had been dancing, he ex- 
pressed himself still more violently. Only 
idiots with their brains in their feet, he 
said, cared about dancing. I should be 
above such things. 

My own shock when I first saw Mr. 
Riley had been very great. He was very 
blond and very ugly. I was never at- 
tracted by blond men, even when hand- 
some, and his whole personality was most 
disappointing to me. I did not, of course, 
tell him so, but I did tell him that I con- 
sidered him niost impertinent in his com- 
ments. 

He went away and wrote a letter still 
worse than his spoken words, and I replied 
accordingly. Then he came back from 
the hunting-trip, and, on his way to the 
train, he called at the door just a moment 
and asked to see me. I had an engage- 
ment, and he was hurrying to the train; 
so in five minutes he tried to be a bit 
conciliatory—paid me a _ compliment, 
and said he hoped we would be friends 
after all. But his next letter was so dis- 
agreeable that I wrote and asked him to 
return at once every letter I had ever 
written, as I did not want posterity to 
know I had wasted so much time on an 
impossible person. I sent his letters all 
back by the same post, and received mine 
shortly after. A few months later, he 
wrote, begging me to resume the cor- 
respondence as it was before we met; but 
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after two letters that proved impossible. 

In one of his letters, Mr. Riley asked me 
how I thought that ‘‘God-woman,” Mrs. 
Browning, would have looked in a fash- 
ionable gown and with a “bang,” and I 
replied that I thought she would have 
looked very much better than she did 
with the corkscrew curls prominent in the 
pictures I had seen of her. This reply 
still further disgusted Mr. Riley. 

The only other time I ever met James 
Whitcomb Riley was something like 
eighteen years after, when he was famous 
and opwent and making a visit to his 
publishers in New York. 

I was living at the Westminster Hotel, 
a very happy matron, and I was giving a 
luncheon that day to Theodosia Garrison, 
who was just coming into the early glow 
of her present brilliant fame. I saw Mr. 
Riley sitting in the reception-room and at 
once knew him, he had changed so little. 
After greeting him, I told him of my 
luncheon-party and that ten lovely young 
girls and women were coming down in the 
next elevator, and asked him to give 
them the great pleasure of meeting him 
for one minute. Mr. Riley shrugged his 
shoulders and said, 

“T never do that sort of thing; it bores 
me.” 

“But,” I urged, “these young girls will 
be so pleased, and it will be a memory for 
them to cherish always. Please meet 
them. I promise no more than five 
minutes of your time shall be taken.” 

But Mr. Riley firmly declined. 

“You do not deserve your great suc- 
cess,” I said, and that was our parting. 
Some time after that, Mr. Riley wrote mea 
letter saying that he had recently, on a 
lecture tour, talked with a man about me, 
who had, to his consternation, proved to 
be a newspaper reporter, and that the 
reporter had distorted and exaggerated 
some criticism he had made of me. He 
begged me to pardon him for having been 
led to talk with one who had so misrepre- 
sented him. The article, which I after- 
ward saw, was indeed very disagreeable, 
and I simply wrote to Mr. Riley that I 
thought it an excellent habit to talk to 
strangers regarding other writers and ail 


| women in a way that one is not afraid to 


have appear in print. And that was our 
final word. 

This being in full my entire acquaintance 
with James Whitcomb Riley, one can 
imagine my state of mind when, last year 
in California, a lecturer on the work and 
life of the Hoosier poet stated at the close 
of every lecture that Mr. Riley and Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox had been at one time en- 
gaged to be married, but Fate intervened. 
I looked up the bureau which had sent 
out the lecturer, only to learn that the 
man had just died; so death had stilled 
the voice which had repeated this untrue 
tale, and I only could await the proper 
moment to deny it myself, which is now. 
Mr. Riley was greatly beloved by all who 
knew him; he was full of wit and charm 
and kindliness, I am told. But he andI 
were not suited to be chums. 

Returning to the period of life when my 
early verses gave me local fame, I recall 
the first time a poem of mine was read in 
public. It was a poem for the decoration 
of soldiers’ graves in Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the request came in a very official- 
looking envelop right from the state-house 
and signed by the governor, the one- 
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and New England Confer- 
ence. Rates in the Central 
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lower, so the saving there 
willbe correspondingly less. 
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Right is Might 


The Christian Science 
Monitor—the one great in- 
ternational daily newspaper, 
stands squarely on the plat- 
form that “right is might.” 


Fearless in the presentation 
of facts as they are, progres- 
sive in all that it advocates, 
universal in its appeal, and 
absolutely truthful, the Moni- 
tor is recognized as an au- 
thority on affairs to which it 
gives its attention. 


It is an important chanrel 
through which to obtain re- 
liable information of the ac- 
tivities that are today shaping 
the social, business and 
political life of tomorrow. 


The Monitor aids the in- 
dividual to lift thought from 
the limits of personal consid- 
erations to the greater re- 
sponsibilities to country and 
fellow men. 

The Christian Science Monitor, at 
3c acopy, is on general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 
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satisfied customers now. 


Just write us saying, “I am hard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.” We will send you, delivery 
charges paid, the 


1918 Acousticon 
Fer 10 Days’ Ne Deposit 


Free Trial NoExpense 


All we ask is that you give ita fairtrial in your own 
home and amid familiar surroundings. Then there 
can be nv doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it hack without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it 
is good business policy to have none but satisfied 
and enthusiastic customers—That’s the only kind 
we now have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1305 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Building, Montreal 


armed hero of Gettysburg, Lucius Fair- 
child. Great was the excitement in the 
little brown house in Westport when that 
letter came, and great was the joy of all 
when my verses were pronounced even 
more than good for the occasion. I de- 
clined to read them myself, as I felt that I 
had not the talent or the self-confidence 
needed for that réle, so Major Myers, an 
accomplished elocutionist, was chosen 
for the reader, and gave them with great 
effect. The verses began: 


Gather them out of the valley, 
Bring them from moorland and hill, 
And cast them in wreaths and in garlands 
On the city so silent and still; 
So voiceless and silent and still, 
Where neighbor speaks never to neighbor, 
Where the song of the bird and the brown 
bee is heard, 
| But never the harsh sounds of labor. 


The audience, on that very beautiful 
May day, gave the little country-girl poet 
a veritable ovation; but not so remark- 
able was the demonstration as that which 
occurred the same year a few months 
later, when the Army of the Tennessee 
| met for their reunion in Madison, and I 
was again made the poet of the day and 
evening, and Major Myers again read my 
poem, this time before an audience of some 
five thousand people in the largest audi- 
torium of the city. I had been told that, 
from among the many generals to be there, 
Sheridan would be absent, much to the 
| disappointment of the committee. As my 

poem was written in the present tense, 
| I made, therefore, no mention of him. 
| Of Grant and Sherman I wrote: 


Let Grant come up from the White House 
And grasp each brother’s hand— 

First cnieftain of the Army, 
Last chieftain of the land! 


Come, heroes of Lookout Mountain, 
Of Corinth and Donelson, 

Of Kenesaw and Atlanta, 
And tell how the day was won! 


| After I had entered the hall and was 
| sitting in the audience near the stage 
| where the speakers were to give their 
| addresses and my poem was to be read, 
| Major Myers came to me in great per- 
| turbation and said: 

| “After all, General Sheridan is here; 
he came at the last moment. It is a great 
pity you did not mention him in your 
poem.” 

“Give me a pencil and pad” I said, 
“and I will write a verse now.” 

“What! Right here, in all this excite- 
ment?” the major asked, and he gave me 
the implements, demurring ahd doubting. 

To my signal, a few moments later, he 
came back and received with great delight 
the following stanza: 


As Sheridan went to the battle 
When a score of miles away, 
He has come to the feast and banquet 
By the iron horse to-day. 
Its pace is not much swifter 
Than the pace of that famous steed 
That bore him down to the contest, 
And saved the day by his speed. 


When the poem was read and Major 
Myers produced the new verse and ex- 
plained it had been’ written since I came to 
the hall, there was such a demonstration 


as never had been known in that auditor- 
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ium before, so people said, and there was: 
still another after the poem was finished. 
It was my first call before an audience to 
receive its cheers—and to respond only 
with bows and tears, for never have I 
been able to make a speech in public. 

General Sherman said to a man near 
him on that occasion, 

“Tf this goes to that girl’s heart, it will 
do her good; if it goes to her head, it will 
spoil her.”’ 

The next morning, the charming man, 
and beloved governor of the state, Genera] 
Lucius Fairchild, came to call on me and 
bring his congratulations; and, as he took 
my hand, he said: 

“T wish I had two arms to put around 
you, little girl. I am so proud of you.” 

It was not very long after this that an 
editor came from Milwaukee to offer me a 
position on his trade magazine at what 
seemed to me a princely salary. I was to 
edit the magazine’s literary page and 
furnish original prose and verse each 
month. The family demurred; the men 
objected, but my mother, ever anxious to 
have me widen my horizon, consented. 
It was my first breaking-away from the - 
country home and my second trip on a 
railroad when I went to Milwaukee. I 
knew one family there and through it 
secured board with friends—an eminent 
judge and his wife. For three months I 
held the one and only position which took 
me from my home into an office. Then 
the trade magazine failed, and I went : 
back to the country. But I had left a new 
circle of friends, which was to be a center 
of social pleasure and benefit to me for 
many years to come. 

The judge at whose home I boarded 
those three months was, through a late 
marriage, the father of two little girls. 
I became deeply attached to these children, 
and they and their mother to me. I put 
little Eva to sleep every night by telling 
her fairy-stories. One evening, however, 
an editor came to call before Eva had her 
hour with me. She was in the back parlor 
with her parents, and I received the editor 
in the front parlor, with only plush por- 
tiéres between. Eva could not under- 
stand why I did not come to her. Her 
mother explained that I had a caller. 
Suddenly the editor and I were startled at 
seeing the heavy, dark portiéres part and a 
cherub in a nightie standing between 
them, while a baby voice, with a peculiarly 
fascinating alto chord in it, ejaculated, 
“T’d like to shot him!” Then the cur- 
tains closed and the cherub vanished. On 
Eva’s third birthday,I wrote the follow- 
ing lines, which welded the heart of her 
parents to me forever: 


SOMEBODY SWEET 


A robin up in the linden tree 
Merrily sings this lay: 
“Somebody Sweet is three years old, 
Three years old to-day.” 
Somebody’s bright-blue eyes look up, 
Through tangled curls of gold, 
And two red lips unclose to say, 
“To-day I am free years old.” 


Clouds were over the sky this morn, 
But now they are sailing away; 

Clouds could never obscure the sun 
On Somebody Sweet’s birthday. 

Bluest of skies and greenest of trees, 
Sunlight and birds ‘and flowers, 

These are nature’s birthday gifts 
To this sweet pet of ours. 


| 
0 
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KIN 


Its beauty and performance 
are outstanding in every 
gathering of fine cars. 


PRIDE of ownership, always a large factor 
in the selection of a car, is selling more 
Kings this spring than ever before. 


This pioneer Eight’s wide range of performance has 
astonished many veteran drivers. The ease with which 
it goes from a crawl to a dash—Its conquering power 
on hills—A “quick on its feet’? quality which gets it 
ahead in congested traffic and makes it so easy for 
women to handle—Its extraordinary economy of oper- 
ation because of light weight and mechanical perfec- 
tion—A freedom from the necessity of constant and 
expert repair. Reasons enough for pride in King 
ownership. 


The King’s beauty of line, elegance of finish, and riding 
comfort, are not easily described—but are quickly per- 
ceived. The superb grace of the Foursome—first of 
its type—is proved, in a way, by its wide imitation. 
The quick appeal of its swift “destroyer” lines usually 
inspires a desire to sit behind its steering wheel. 


TOURING CAR FOURSOME SEDAN ROADSTER 


Send for catalog and name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT 


“The Car of No Regrets’’ 
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Get Rid of That Bunion! 


Dr. Toe Flex corrects 
bonions by 5 the 
toe. Itisa practical, antiseptic rubber devices worn 
comfortably in Ae =. Will soon restore toe 
and peas to sizes, 50 cents 
each 

Wi hether you suffer from bunions, fallen arches, 
weak ankles, painful corns or burning callouses— 
you canbe comfortable. For there is a Dr. Scholl 
Appliance for every foot trouble. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances 


The best shoe dealer in your town sells Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Comfort Appliances, He has been 
trained in Practipedics, the science of giving my ~ 

= comfort, and deserves your patronage, for 
‘ rendering a distinct service to your amenity. 


Send for Free Booklet 


= “Feet and Their Care,” by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, 

© the récognized authority on all foot troubles, sent 
free on request. 

: If your dealer will not supply you, write direct 
= to Dr. Scholl for free advice, 


e THE SCHOLL MFG, co. 
215K St. 


MARY. ELOUS growth of house plants, garden flow- 
ers, vines and shrubbery, can be obtained by using 
RED SNAPPER Plant Food from the start. It can 
be incorporated with the soil, or mixed with the water. 
The foliage takes on a darker shade and the flowers 
a brighter coloring, the admiration of all who see 
them. Weak, scraggly plants are worse than none at 
all. Absolute successis certain when RED SNAPPER 
Plant Food is used. Itis the richest, most nutritious 
and effective fertilizer ever put on the market. It is 
not a stimulant but an , actual food. Sold in large 
2-Ib. cans at 50c orin 12'4-Ib. sacks at $1.50. Florists, 
and Druggists od RED SNAPPER Plant 
Food. Ask your dealer. If he does not keep it, send 
25 cents for trial pz ackage and we will also include our 
flower entitled “HOUSE PLANTS AND 


ook 
FLOWER GARDENS—Their Care and Culture.” 
DEALERS—Write for Introductory Proposition. 
National Plant Food Co., Dept. 27 


Factory, Pensacola, Fla. 


General Oifice, Eau Claire, Wis. 


PAINT YOUR OWN CAR! 


Nota wax or polish, but a durable, quick-drying, high-luster 
auto enamel you can use yourself. Made in seven colors. 
Sold by paint, hardware and accessory dealers. Send for color 
-¢-3 Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 149 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, 

In Canada, 95 Courtwright OR 


MAROE BY THEM 


PRATT LAMBERT V VARNISHES 


The pantry is brimming with cakes and creams 
For Somebody’s birthday ball. 
Papa and mama bring their gifts, 
But their Jove is better than all. 
Ribbons and sashes and dainty robes, 
Gifts of silver and gold 
Will fade and rust as the days go by, 
But their hearts will not grow cold. 


Then laugh in the sunlight, Somebody Sweet, 
Little flower of June; 
You have nothing to do with care, 


for intellect, which enjoys the roses only 
after they are bald of peta!s, the noons 
jafter they have degenerated into drizzling 
awd evenings, and the creams after 
they have been turned into moldy cheeses. 
| Charm is not merely one of Robert W. 
|Chambers’ most constant themes but it 
|is one of his own most inalienable qualities. 
Of course, everybody who knows the man 
himself loves him. I have never heard 
|any man who knew him speak of him ex- 
cept with affection. Bob Chambers is the 
salt of the earth. . 

He is shy to the point of obscurity. He 
is the least photographed, least press- 
agented, least posy successful author in 
the world, I do believe. 

The only ugly, obstinate, heartless things 
I have ever known him to do have been 
to rebuff interviewers, insult photograph- 
ers, snub publicity promoters, and leave 
admirers flat, with their bouquets unde- 
livered. 
| His vices are a scientific interest in all 
jnature-lore, with a grim and profound 
| specialization in butterflies, and also in 
rugs and military equipment. He has 
a love of research, and has written a mono- 
graph on a Colonial worthy that is pro- 
fessional in its outrageous thoroughness 
and accuracy. 

He works hard and earnestly. And it 
takes as much earnestness to compose a 
successful short story of radiant warmth 
or a novel filled with accurately dressed 
and realistically managed swells as it does 
to heap miseries on an old maid in a back 
street or on a young wanton in a side 
street, or to squeeze all human disease, 
disappointment, dirt, despair, and dis- 
traction into a ruthless chronicle of life’s 
mistakes. 

The style is the man in Chambers’ 


effort, they got themselves turned, and 
went surging off to the left in a direction 
parallel to the edge of the plain of death. 

Thrilled with the wonder and the horror 
of it, Grom drew a deep breath and relaxed 
the tension of his watching. He was just 
about to turn and order the tribe forward 
again when he was arrested by the sight of 
a vast cloud of dust rolling up swiftly upon 
the left flank of the retreating sambur. 

A confused cry of alarm went up from 
the watching tribe as they saw a forest of 
waving trunks appear in the front of the 
\dust cloud. A second or two more, and a 
‘long array of mammoths emerged along 
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For life is in perfect tune. 

Loving hearts and sheltering arms 
Shall keep old care away 

For many a year from Somebody Sweet, 
Who is three years old to-day. 


Only a few years before the war I was in 
Paris and spent a happy evening with 
““Somebody Sweet,” where she lived with 
her fine husband and interesting family of 
five boys, which included sturdy twins. 


The next instalment of The World and I will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 


The Art of Robert W. Chambers 


(Concluded from page 81) 


case as elsewhere. He does not run about 
the world shaking his fist at the sky or 
spitting in other people’s faces. He loves 
mankind, animal-kind, and sky and sea 
and woods. There is an eternal summer 
in his heart. The world is his rose garden. 
His melancholies are wholesome, normal 
despondencies. He has written a few 
masterpieces of gruesome fiction, but they 
were triumphs of art, not secretions of 
poison. 

He has written with astounding versa- 
tility from ‘“‘The King in Yellow” to “A 
King and a Few Dukes”’; from that superb 
fantasy, ‘‘The Maker of Moons,” to that 
thrilling drama, ““The Red Republic”; 
from that flower of joy, ‘‘Iole,” to that 
fierce social document, “The Fighting 
Chance”; from the harrowing pity of 
the ‘‘Danger Mark”’ to the perplexities of 
“The Restless Sex.’’ He has juggled with 
biological, entomological, paleontological, 
astrological plots, mystery stories, breath- 
less adventures of women spies in the Civil 
War, of a nun and of Philippa in this 
world-war, of fascinating millionaire or- 
phans raised by a trust company, of flat- 
dwellers in cities out camping, of expert 
out-of-door men and women out of doors, 
of city people in the cities and in their 
palatial ruralities, of almost everybody 
almost everywhere. 

The reader who takes up one of his 
novels is well advised, for he never knows 
how it will begin, what will happen on any 
next page, or how it will end; he only 
knows that it has been written with expert 
skill, with a determined eagerness for 
beauty, color, vivacity, variety, and 
charm, and that it is the honest effort of 
a brilliant artist to portray in words the 
world and its people and their moods as 
his loving fancy sees them. 


The Lake of Long Sleep: 


(Continued from page 73) 


the path of the cloud. Among the mam- 
moths, here and there, raced a black or a 
white rhinoceros or a towering, spotted 
girafie. 

Behind this front rank, vague and por- 
tentous through the veiling cloud, came 
further colossal hordes, filling the distance 
as far as eye could see. 

This advance looked as if nothing on 
earth, not even the lake of pitch, could 
ever stop it, and certain of the tribe 
started to flee. 

But Grém, after a moment of misgiv- 
ing and hasty calculation, checked the 
flight sternly. He must, at all risks, seé 
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Success with Flowers 

FINISHES 

Ca 
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TIRE 


Attached without the Use 
of a Jack or Other Tools 


Lay Chains over wheel Start car forward just | Hook chains as tightly as 
with hooks toward rear, enough to run over slack possible by hand, 

and tuck the slack under ‘ends. / 

front part of.wheel. : Do Not Anchor. 


Chains must be free to “‘Creep’’—to Shift their 
Position on the Tires Continually—or they will 
Injure Tires. 


Weed Chains do “creep” —a patented principle 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT XS CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltg., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE--ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES ; 
From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships Anchor Chain | ; 
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would your brakes hold? 


Failure even once may cause disaster 


INSPECTED 


4 


HE most watchful driving is of no avail 


unless your brakes obey instantly. When Brake Inspection Movement 


you apply your brakes do they respond Prominent officials, leading clubs and otganiza- 


. . tions and motorists everywhere have endorsed 
smoothly, quickly and surely? In city traffic, on this big national movement to reduce automo- 


hills, or in emergencies your safety and peace bile accidents, by having all brakes ins’ 
of mind depend on the efficiency of your thereafter. 
brakes. Ninety-nine successful operations count Give it your support. 


for nothing if they fail the hundredth time. 
It is easy to know always the condition of your 
brakes. Simply ask your garage man to in- Will your car do this? 


spect them regularly. 


If they need relining have him put on Ther- Automobile engineers have proved that, when 
take mechanism is right and road conditions 
moid Brake Lining. It will give certain: average, any cal should stop at distances and 


safety for the longest time for three reasons. speeds given by the chart. 


tion under average road conditions. This factor 

is over 40 4-4 more material and 60 “0 = decreases on smooth, slippery roads to 6.7 and 

nereases as high as 17.4 on rough, worn roads. 

labor used in the manufacture of Thermoid creas high h as, 
The chart represents the average condition an 

Brake Lining than in any woven brake lining. other conditions can readily be figured by 


2. Grapnalized—an exclusive process which 


3. Hydraulic compressed, uniform through- the quicker your stop. 
out. Every square inch of Thermoid is hydrau- 


before the touring season begins, and regularly 


° ° V2 means the square of the velocity or speed of 
1. More material, greater service. There your car; 10.8 is the proved factor of retarda- 


- changing the factor within the given limits. 


Remember that your brake mechanism is not 
creates resistance to moisture, oil and gasoline. oyhant” eculeas tan tanks lining has the ideal co- 


efficient of friction. The better the brake lining 


lic compressed at a pressure of 2000 pounds. Thermoid Brake Inspection Chart 
Have your dealer inspect your brakes today. 06 
He will show you Thermoid Brake Lining PAtepeedor Acar | 
that you may see why it is so different, so 300% + in L\ 
efficient and long wearing. If he hasn’t 10 miles perbr]9.2 
Thermoid we will gladly send you a sample. | et 
Our guarantee: Thermoid will make good— 
or WE WILL. 
Factory and Main Offices: Trenton, N. J. ss 
Branches: 
New York Chicago San Francisco Q 
Indianapolis Detroit Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Boston 
ndon Turin aris 
mph. 10 15 202530354045 50 55 60 


Canadian cities. 


GRAPNALIZED 


Thermoid Rubber Co., 1918 


Bis Makers of **Thermoid Crolide Comp d Casings” and “‘Thermoid Garden Hose.’ 
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the incredible thing that was about to 
happen. And he felt certain that, at this 
distance, out upon the crust of the gulf, the 
tribe would be secure. 

The stupendous wave of dust and wav- 
ing trunks and galloping black bulks 
thundered up at a terrific pace, and fell 
with irresistible impact upon the flank of 
the marching sambur. 

These unhappy beasts went down like 
grass before it. They were rolled flat, 
trodden out like a fire in thin grass, an- 
nihilated. And the screaming, trumpeting 
monsters, hardly aware that there had 
been an obstacle in their path, arrived at 
the edge of the canal. 

Here and there, an old bull, leading, took 
alarm, trumpeting wildly, and strove to 
stop. But the belt of pitch was full to the 
brink with the packed bodies of the sam- 
bur, and did not look to be a very serious 
barrier to the spacious brown levels be- 
yond it. 

Moreover, the panic of a long flight 
was upon them, and the rear ranks were 
thrusting them on. The trumpeting lead- 
ers were overborne in a twinkling. The 
ponderous feet of the front rank sank 
into the mass of bodies and horns and 
pitch, stumbled forward, belly-deep, and 
strove to clamber out upon the solid- 
looking farther edge. With trunks eagerly 
outstretched as if seeking to grip some- 
thing, the huge, bat-eared heads heaved 
themselves up. The next moment, the 
treacherous crust crumbled away beneath 
them like an egg-shell, and, with screams 
that tore the heavens, they sank into 
the gulf of pitch. The next two or three 
ranks went on over them, trod them deeper 
down, heaved and surged and battled for 
some moments along the edge of the crum- 
bling crust. With mad trumpetings, they 
were themselves swallowed up in that 
sluggish, implacable flood. 

Here and there, a black trunk, twisting 
in anguish, lingered long, awful moments 
above the surface. Here and there, the 
pallid head of a giraffe, eyes bursting 
from their sockets and tongue protrud- 
ing, stood up rigid on its long neck and 
screamed horribly. 

As the thick tide closed slowly, slowly 
over its prey, the hosts-in the rear, having 
taken alarm at the agonized trumpetings, 
succeeded, by a gigantic effort, in checking 
their career. Those nearest the edge of 
doom reared up and fell back upon those 
next behind, to be ripped with frantic 
tusks in the mad confusion. But pres- 
ently the whole colossal array brought 
itself to a halt, got itself turned to the left, 
and went thundering off on the trail of the 
sambur remnant. 

Grém stood staring for a long time, with 
wide, brooding eyes, at the still bubbling 
and heaving breadths of dark pitch. He 
was stunned by the sudden engulfing and 
utter disappearance of such a monstrous 
horde. He seemed to see the countless 
gigantic shapes heaped one upon the other, 
laid to their long sleep there in the deeps of 
the pitch. 

At last, he shook himself, passed his 
shaggy hand over his eyes, and shouted 
to the tribe that all was well. Then he 
set himself once more at their head, and led 
them, slowly and cautiously, onward 
across the dreadful level, till they gained 
the shelter of that sweetly wooded and 
rivulet-watered hill. 
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What’s MoneyP 


(Continued from page 56) 


Arthur P. Davis was just rising from 
the supper-table when the door-bell rang. 
He answered it himself, found young 
Calverly there in a state of haggard but 
youthful intensity. He contrived, after 
a slight initial difficulty, to draw out of 
the curiously verbose youth the essential 
facts. He considered the matter with a 
deliberation and caution that appeared 
irritating to the boy. But he had read 
and (in the bosom of his family) chuckled 
over “Sinbad the Treasurer.” He had 
wondered a little, though he didn’t men- 
tion the fact to Henry, whether Charlie 
wouldn’t sue. Charlie had a case. 

When Henry left, clearly still in a con- 
fused condition, it was Mr. Davis’s im- 
pression that Henry had placed the matter 
in his hands as counsel and, further, had 
distinctly agreed to shut his head. 

Henry apparently understood it dif- 
ferently. Or, more likely, he didn’t under- 
stand at all. He was, at the moment, a 
storm-center, with considerable emotional 
disturbance still to come. Anyone who 
has followed Henry, who knows him at all, 
will understand that such disturbance 
within him led directly and always to 
action. Whatever he may have said to 
Mr. Davis, he was helpless. He had to 
function in his own way. Probably Mr. 
Davis’s use in the situation was to stimu- 
late Henry’s already overactive brain. 
Hardly more. 

Certainly it could not have been later 
than a quarter or twenty minutes past 
seven when Henry appeared at Charlie 
Waterhouse’s place on Douglass Street. 

The town treasurer was on the lawn, 
shifting his sprinkler by the light of the 
arc-lamp on the corner and smoking his 
after-supper CiZar. 

The conversation took place across the 
picket fence, one of the few surviving in 
Sunbury at this time. Henry said fiercely, 

“T want to talk to you about that libel 
suit.” 

‘“‘Can’t talk tome, Henry. Have to see 
my lawyer.” 

“Yayah; I know. I’ve got a lawyer, 
too.” 

“Allright. Let ’em talk to each other.” 

“You know you can’t get any ten thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Can’t talk about that.” 

“Yes, youcan. You gotta.” 

“Oh, I’ve gotta, have I?” 

“Yes; you bet you have. Some people 
seem to think you’ve got a case.” 
_“*Guess there ain’t much doubt about 
tnat.” 

‘““Mebbe there ain’t. 
said was true.” 

“Look here, Henry: I don’t care to 
have this kind o’ talk going on around 
here. You better go along.” 

‘Go along nothing! I’ll say every word 
of it. And, what’s more, you'll listen. 
No; don’t you go. You stand right there.” 

Charlie, a stoutish man in an alpaca coat, 
with a florid countenance and a huge 
mustache, gave a moment’s consideration 
to the blazing young crusader before him. 
The boy wasn’t going to be any too easy 
to handle. He had no need to see him 
clearly to become aware of that fact. 

Charlie shifted his cigar. 

“Lemme put it this way: S’pose you 


Even if what I 


could sting me. You'd never get ten 
thousand. But s’pose, after I get through 
talking, you decide to go ahead and push 
the case——”’ 
‘Push the case?’ Well, rather!’ 
“Wait a minute! All right; let’s say 
you're going ahead and fight for part o’ 
that ten thousand. What you think you 
could get. Then what’m I going to do?” 
“Do you suppose I care what——” 
“Oh, yes, you do! Now, listen: I want 
you to get this straight. You——’’ 
“You want me to——” 
“Keep still! Now, here’s 
“Look here: I won’t have you——” 
“Yes, you will! Listen: If you fight, 
I'll fight. I’li go straight after you. I'll 
run~you to earth. I'll hire detectives to 
shadow you. I know you ain’t straight, 
and I'll show you up before the whole darn 


” 


_town. I’m right, and I tell you right here 


I’m going to proze it! 

During most of this speech, Charlie was 
talking, too. But in so low a tone that he 
could hardly miss what Henry was saying. 
He broke in now with a loud, 

“Shut up!” 

Henry stopped, really because he was 
out of breath. It gratified him to see that 
neighbors were appearing in their lighted 
windows. And a youthful chorus on a 
porch across the way was suddenly hushed. 

““Came here to make a scene, did you? 
Well, 

“No; I didn’t come here to make a 
scene. I came here to make you listen to 
reason, and I’m going to do it.” 

“Well, drop your voice a little, can’t 
you? No sense in yelling our private 
affairs.” 

“Sure I'll drop my voice. 
one that started the yelling.” 

“Well, I don’t say you couldn’t make it 
hard for any man in my position if you 
want to be nasty—fight that way e 

“You wait!” 

“But what I’d like to know is—what 
I’d like to know—where you going to get 
the money to hire all those detectives?” 

““Where’m I going to get the money to 
pay you if you win the suit?” 

Though Charlie came back with, “Oh, 
I’ll win the suit, all right, all right,” this 
was clearly a facer. He added, pondering, 
“T guess Munson’ll manage to attach 
anything you got. But he was at sea. 
“Fine, dirty idea o’ yours, hounding a 
decent man with detectives!” And finally, 
“Well, what do you want?” 

“Listen: S’pose you did win. 
never get ten thousand.” 

“T’d get five.” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Why don’t you act 
sensible and tell me what you’ll’take to 
stop it?” 

“T’d have to think that over.” 

“You tell me now, or I’ll bust this town 
open. 

“No good talking that way, Henry. Can 
you get any money?” 

‘Tell you for sure in twenty-four hours.” 

“But it ain’t the money. You’ve as- 
sailed my character. That’s what you’ve 
done. Will you retract in print?” 


T’ll put you in prison. 


You’re the 


You’d 


““No, I won’t. But if you’ll come down |. 


to a decent price and promise to call off 
the boycott——” 
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NORMA TALMADGE 


Proper Shampooing is what makes 
your hair beautiful. It brings out all the 
real life, lustre, natural wave and color, 
and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. 

Your hair simply needs frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, but 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soap. The free alkali, in ordinary 
soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the 
hair brittle and ruins it. This is why 
leading motion picture stars, theatrical 
people, and discriminating women use 


WATKINS 


MULSIFIED 
COCOANUT OIL 


SHAMPOOING 


This clear, pure, and entirely greaseless 
product, cannot possibly injure, and does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it in. 
It makes an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather, which rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff and 
excess Oil. The hair dries quickly and 
evenly, and has the appearance of being 
much thicker and heavier than it is. It 
leaves the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, 
wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get MULSIFIED COCOA- 
NUT OIL at any drug store, and a 50 
cent bottle should last for months. 


If your druggist does not have it, an original bottle will 
be mailed direct upon receipt of the price. 


Splendid for Children. 
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COLGATE’S 
FACE CREAMS 


Help your skin 
to weather the weather 


CHARMIS COLD CREAM 


For cleansing and nightly massage use 
this carefully compounded cream to 
relieve the skin irritated by sunburn 
or roughened by exposure. Cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and charm follow its 
use. Your favorite storecan supply 
you with either jar or tube. 


COLGATE’S MIRAGE CREAM 


A protecting, softening, “greaseless” 
cream that vanishes with massage, 
leaving the skin soft, clear and free 
from ‘‘shine”. Use it to safeguard your 
complexion from the effects of wind, 
dust, and sun. 
using the powder puff 
* * * 
Both are Colgate Quality—ask 
your dealer the price. A trial 
tube of either sent for 6 cents. 


COLGATE « COQ. 
DEPT. W 


199 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


It ~ es well before 


WILL MEND IT 


Tuaes 


“What boycott?” 
“Advertising. You know. You do 
that, and I’ll agree to leave you alone. 
Somebody else’ll have to find you out— 
that’s all. I’ve gotta help Hump Weaver 
pull the Gleaner out. I guess that’s my 
job now.” 

He said this last sadly. He had read 
stories of wonderful young St. Georges 
who slew a dozen political dragons at a 
time. Who never compromised or gave 
hostages to fortune. But there was only 
one chance for the paper and for old 
Hump. That chance was here and now. 

He was sorry he couldn’t see Charlie 
Waterhouse’s face. 

““What’ll you give?” asked that worthy, 
after thoughtfully chewing his cigar. 

“A thousand.” 

“Lord, no! Four thousand.” 

impossible.” 

“Three, then.” 

“No; I won’t pay anything like three.” 

“T wouldn’t go a cent under two.” 

““Well—two thousand, then. All right. 
[ll Jet you know by to-morrow night.” 

“You understand, Henry, it ain’t the 
money. It’s for the good o’ the town I’m 


doing it. To keep peace, y’understand. 
That’s why I’m doing it. Y’understand 
that, Henry.” He actually reached over 


the fence and hung to the boy’s arm. 

“‘We’d better shake hands on it,” 
Henry. 

“Sure! I'l) stand by it, if you will.” 

“T will. Good-by now.” 

And Henry, somewhat confused re- 
garding his ethical position, depressed at 
the thought that you couldn’t rise alto- 
gether out of this hard world, that you 
had to live right in it, compromise with it, 
let yourself be soiled by it—Henry, his 
eyes down to beads, flushed about the 
temples, caught the eight-six to Chicago. 

He rode out to the West Side on a cable- 
car. It is an interesting item to note in 
the rather zigzag development of Henry’s 
highly emotional nature that he never 
once weakened during that long ride. He 
was burning up, of course. It was like 
that wonderful week when he had written 
day and night, day and night, the Simpson 
Street stories. But it was, in a way, 
glorious. That ethereal electricity was 
flowing right through him. The Power 
was on him. He knew, not in his surface- 
mind but in the deeper seat of all belief, 
in his feelings, that he cou dn’t be stopped 
or headed. Not to-night. 


said 


“You are net altogether clear, Henry. 
Let me understand this.” 

The scene was uncle Arthur’s “den.” 

Henry had run the gantlet of his cousins. 
Rich young cousins, brought up to respect 
their parents and think themselves poor. 
It was a proper home, with order, cleanli- 
ness, method shining out. He resented it. 
He resented them all. 

Uncle Arthur was thin and penetrating. 
His eyes bored at you. His nose was 
sharp, his brow furrowed. It seemed to 
Henry that he was always scowling a little. 
Uncle Arthur didn’t smoke or drink, nor 
would he give employment at the factory 
to those who did. He was interested in 
municipal reform and in the Prohibition 
party. 

His light, sharp voice was going on, 
stating a disentangled, rearranged version 
of Henry’s extraordinary outburst. 


“This man, the town treasurer, is suing 
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you for libel, and you are advised that he 
has a case. But he will settle for two 
thousand dollars?” 

“Yes; he will.” 

‘‘And you have come to me with the 
idea that I will pay over your mother’s 
money for the purpose?” 

“Well, I'll be.twenty-one, anyway, in 
less ’n two months. But that ain’t—isn’t— 
it exactly—not all of it. I’ve really got to 
have the whole three thousand.” 

you have?” 

“Yes. It’s like this: We bought the 
Gleaner, Hump Weaver and I. And we 
got it cheap, too. Two thousand—for 
plant, good-will, the big press, everything.”’ 

“ Hm. ” 

“Then I wrote those stories. They 
jumped our circulation ’way up. More ’n 
we can afford. Queer about that. Be- 
cause the paper’d been attacking Charlie 
Waterhouse, they got the advertisers to 
boycott us.’’ 

Oh!” 

“Now, Charlie’s promised me, if I pay 
him, to call off the boycott. It’ll give us 
all the Simpson Street advertising. And 
Hump says we'll fail in a week if we don’t 
get it.” 

“Henry!” Uncle Arthur’s voice rang 
out with unpleasant clarity. ‘You got 
from me a thousand dollars of your 
mother’s estate. You sank it in this paper. 
I let you have that, thinking it would bring 
you to your senses. It has not brought , 
you to your senses. That is evident. Now 
I am going to tell you something extremely 
serious. I tell you this, because I believe 
that you are not, for one thing, dishonest. 
I have discovered that, when I gave you 
that sum and took your receipt, I was not 
protected. You are a minor. You can- 
not, in law, release me from my obligation 
as your guardian. After you have come of 
age, you could collect it again from me.” 

“Oh, uncle Arthur, I wouldn’t do that!” 

“T am sure you wouldn’t. But you can 
readily see now that it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to make any further advances 
to you. Even if I were willing. And I am 
distinctly not willing.” 


9 


“But listen, uncle Arthur: You’ve 
got to!” 

The scowl of this narrow-faced man 
deepened. 


“T don’t care for impudence, Henry. 
We wi!l not talk further about this.” 

“But we will, uncle Arthur! We've got 
to! Don’t you see, I’ve got to pay Charlie, 
and have Mr. Davis get his receipt and 
the papers signed before they learn about 
you, or they'll attach the estate? Why, 
Charlie might get all of it—and more, too. 
They might just wreck me. I mustn’t 
lose a minute.” 

Uncle Arthur sat straight up at this, bit 
his lip. Henry thought he looked even 
more deeply annoyed. But he spoke, after 
a long moment, quite calmly. 

“You are right there. That is a point. 
Putting it aside for a moment, what were 
you proposing to do with the other thou- 
sand dollars?” 

Henry felt the sharp eyes focusing on 
him. He sprang up. His words came 
hotly. 

“Hump has put in a thousand more’n 
I have now. He said to-night he’d 
have to sell his library and his—his own 
things. I can’t let him do that. I won't 
let him. I’ve got to stand with him.” 
Henry choked up a little now. ‘‘Hump’s 
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Exquisite IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


The Appropriate Birthday 
Gift 


America’s fairest women know but one toilet- 
ware. The rich beauty and willing service of 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN hold it always in first con- 


sideration. 


Lace work from old Bruges, rarest scents of 
the far east, or silks wonderful as the morning, 
look for the cOmpanionship of IVORY PY-RA- 
LIN. There rest harmony and taste. IVORY 
PY-RA-LIN, in the home, is a token of refinement. 


Always on display in the better stores—each 
enuine piece HS | stamped with the name, 


VORY PY-RA-LI 
A brochure upon request. 


The Arlington Works, 


Owned and Operated by 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
725 Broadway, - - - . New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Office and Factory, Toronto, Ont. 
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146—‘**Chums” 
(See Cover) 


Two Great 
Pictures 


by 


flarrison Fisher 


You want these. They are 
among the best by this 
famous artist. 


In Full Colors, size 11x14 ins. 
20 cents each, postpaid 


Catalog on request 


Cosmopolitan Print Dept. 
119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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145—‘‘Her Heart’s in the Service’”’ 


my friend, uncle Arthur. He’s steady and 
honest and—” He faltered momentarily. 
Uncle Arthur was peculiarly the sort of 
person you couldn’t tell about Hum- 
phrey’s love-affair; he wouldn’t be able 
then to see his strong points. ‘He edits 
the paper and gets the pay-roll and goes 
out after the ads. And he hates it. But 
he’s a wonderful fighter. I won’t desert 
| him. Iwon’t! Ican’t! Uncle Arthur, why 
won’t you come out and see our place and 
| meet Hump, and let him show you our 
books and how our circulation’s jumped 
| and “4 
| His voice trailed off because uncle 
Arthur, too, had sprung to his feet and 
| was pacing the room. Henry’s arguments, 
his earnestness, and young energy, some- 
thing, was telling on him. Finally, he 
| turned and said, astonishingly quiet: 

“All right, Henry, I'll run out to- 
| morrow and put this thing through for 
| you. But——” 
| “Oh, no, uncle Arthur! You mustn’t do 

that. Not to-morrow. Charlie’d get 
_wise. Or some of that gang. Everybody 
|in town ’d know you were there. No; 
that wouldn’t 
Uncle Arthur took another turn about 
the room. 
“Just what is it that you want, Henry?” 
he asked, in that same quiet voice. 
“Why, let’s see—you’d better give me 
two thousand in one check and one thou- 
sand in another. Mr. Davis can fix it 
so your check doesn’t go to Charlie. I 
don’t want to put it in the bank. Charlie’s 
| crowd’d get on. But I'll fix it. Mr. 
Davis’ll know.” 
At the door, uncle Arthur looked severely 
at the dapper, excited youth on the steps. 
“Tt may make a man of you. It will 
certainly throw you on your own resources. 
| I shall have to trust you to release me 
| formally from all responsibility after your 
| birthday. And”—sharply—‘understand 
| you are never to come to me for help. You 
have your chance. You have chosen your 
path.” 


| 


| Eleven at night. The country club 
was bright; Henry passed it on the 
| farther side of the street. He could hear 

music and laughter there. They choked 
him. With averted face, he rushed by. 

The Watts had taken the Dexter Smith 
mansion. It was a huge, wandering old 
house, set far back on a deep-shadowed 
lawn. 

Henry entered at the gate, then slipped 
off among the trees. 

His throat was dry. He was giddy and 
hot about the head. He wondered, miser- 
ably, if he had a fever. Very likely. 

There were lights here, too—down- 
stairs. 

Some one calling—perhaps that friend 
of James B. Merchant’s. 

Henry gritted his teeth. 

It was too late to call. Yet he had had 
| to come, had been drawn irresistibly to the 

spot. 
What mattered it, after all, who might 
be here? He told himself that his life 
was to be, hereafter, one of sorrow, of 
frustration. He must be dignified about 
it. He must make it a life worthy of his 
love and his great sacrifice. 

The front door opened. A man and a 
woman came down the steps. An elderly 
couple. He stood very still behind a tree 


_while they walked past him. 
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A sigh of uncontrollable relief escaped 
him. It was something. Cicely had, at 
least, spared him a stab. 

Lights went out in the front room. 
Lights came on up-stairs. Still he lin- 
gered. 

Then, after a little, his nervous ears 
caught a sound that tingled thrillingly 
through his body. 

The front door opened. And, standing 
in the opening behind the screen door, 
silhouetted against the light, he saw a 
slim girl. 

His temples were pounding. His throat 
went dry. 

The girl came out. Paused. Called 
over her shoulder in a voice that to Henry 
was velvet and gold, “In a few minutes,” 
and then seated herself midway down the 
steps and leaned her head against the rail- 
ing. He could see her only faintly now. 
Henry moved forward, curiously dazed, 
tiptoeing over the turf, slipping from tree 
to tree. Drew near. 

She lifted her head. There was a breath- 
less pause. Then, 

“What is it?” she called. ‘‘What is it? 
Who’s there? O-oh! Why, Henry! You 
frightened me. What is it? Why do you 
stand there like that? You aren’t ill, 
Henry? Where on earth have you 
been? I’ve waited and waited for you. 
I couldn’t think what had happened, 
not having any word. What is the 
matter, Henry? You act all tired out. 
Do sit down here.” 

“No!” The queer, breathy voice, Henry 
knew, must be his own. He was thinking 
wildly of dead souls standing at the judg- 
ment-seat. He felt like that. ‘No; I 
can’t sit down.” 

“Henry, what is it?” 

Henry stood mournfully staring at her. 
Finally, in the manner of one who has 
—_— a speech to memory, he said 
this: 

“Cicely, I asked you this afternoon if 
we couldn’t have an understanding. You 
know. It seemed fair to me, if—if—if you, 
well, cared—because I had three thousand 
dollars and all that.”” She made a rather 
impatient little gesture. He saw her 
hands move; but pressed on. ‘Since 
then, everything has changed. I have no 
right to ask you now.” There was a long 
silence. As on other occasions, in moments 


of grave emergency, Henry had recourse ° 


to words: ‘“‘There was trouble at the 
office. I couldn’t leave Hump to carry all 
the burden alone. And I’m being sued 
for libel. My stories— So I’ve had to 
make a very quick turn”—he had heard 
that term used by real business men; it 
sounded rather well, he felt; it had come 
to him on the train—‘‘I’ve had to make a 
very quick turn—use every cent, or most 
every cent, of the money. Of course, 
without any money at all—while I might 
have some chance as a writer—still—well, 
I have no right to ask such a thing of you, 
and I—I withdraw it. I feel that I can’t 
do less than that.” 

Then, after another silence, Henry 
swayed, caught at the railing, sank miser- 
ably to the steps. 

“Tt’s all right,” he heard himself saying. 
“T just thought—everything’s been in 
such a wild rush—I didn’t have my supper. 
I'll be all right——” 

“Henry,” he heard her saying now, in 
what seemed to him, as he reflected on it 
later that night, at his room in bed, an 
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extraordinarily matter-of-fact voice—girls 
were complicated creatures, ‘Henry, you 
must be starved to death. You come right 
in with me.” 

He followed her in through the great 
hall, the unlighted living-room, a dark 
passage where she found his hand and led 
him along, a huge place that must have 
been the kitchen, and then an unmistak- 
able pantry. 

“Stand here till I find the light,” she 
murmured. 

It was the pantry. She opened the ice- 
box, produced milk and cold meat. Ina 
tin box was chocolate cake. 

“T oughtn’t to let you,” he said weakly. 
‘T knew you were angry to-day there——” 

“But, Henry, they could hear you. 
Thomas and William. Don’t you see——” 

‘That wasn’t all,” he broke in excitedly. 
“It was my asking for an understanding.” 

She was bending over a drawer, rum- 
maging for knife and fork. 

‘*No; it wasn’t that,” she said. 

“‘T’d like to know what it was, then!” 

“It was—oh, please, Henry, don’t ever 
talk that way about money again!” 

“But, Cicely, don’t you see——” 

She straightened up now, knife in one 
hand, fork in the other, looked directly 
at him, slowly shook her head. 

“What,” she asked, “has money to do 
with—with you and me?” 

“But Cicely, you don’t mean——” 

He saw the sudden sparkle in her dark 
eyes, the slow, slight smile that parted her 
lips. She turned away then. 

“Oh,” she remarked, rather timidly, 
“you'll want these.” And gave him the 
knife and fork. 

He laid them on the table. 

They stood there for a little time with- 
out speaking—she fingering the fastener 
of the cake-box, he pulling at his mustache. 

Finally, very softly, she said this: 

“Of course, Henry, you know we would 
really have to be very patient and not say 
anything about it to people until—well, 
until we could, you know——” 

And then, his trembling arm about her 
shoulders, his lips reverently brushing her 
forehead in their first kiss—until now the 
restraint of youth (which is quite as re- 
markable as its excesses) had kept them 
just short of any such sober admission of 
feeling—her cheek resting lightly against 
his coat, she said this: 

“T shouldn’t have let myself be dis- 
turbed. I don’t really care about Thomas 
and William. But what you said made me 
seem like that sort of girl. Henry, you— 
you hurt me a little.” 

His eyes filled. He stood erect, looking 
out over the dark mass of her hair, looking 
down the long vista of the years. He com- 
pressed his lips. 

‘Of course,” he said bravely, “we don’t 
care about money. We’ve got all our lives. 
I guess I can work. Prob’ly I’ll write 
better for not having any. You know— 
it’llspurme. And I’ll be working for you.” 

He heard hez whisper, 

“Tl be so proud, Henry.” 

‘““What’s money to us?”’ He seemed, at 
last, to be getting hold of this tremendous 
truth, to be approaching belief. He re- 
peated it, with a ring in his voice. ‘What’s 
money to us?” 

After all, what is money to Twenty? 
The last Henry Calverly story, Love 
Laughs, will appear in July 
Cosmopolitan. 
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REED & BARTON 


Clare Briggs, the man who draws ‘“‘When A 
Fellow Needs A Friend” receives more than $100 a day. 


le oa There are many other cartoonists whose incomes would 


at work, 


your FREE COPY today. Just tear out this ad- 
vertisement, put your name and address in the 
margin and mail it now. 


Write For This Book Today 
FEDERAL SOHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
854 Federal Schools Building, Mion. 
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look good to a bank president. 
| p E If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in you the making 
| es of a great cartoonist. Developing natural ability is the surest road to 
a E = success Through the Federal School of Applied Car- 
} tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 
| 4 America teach you. What this school will do for 
| you by mail in your spare time is told in the 
| 32=page book ‘‘A Road To Bigger Things.’’ It 
d . contains studio pictures of Briggs, Mc- 
f Cutcheon, Sid Smith, Fontaine Fox and the 
other stars on the Federal Staff. Write for 
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DIAMONDS 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 42 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of on has been one of the leading 
diamond importing cencerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that noel on rely interest any present or pro- 

spective diamond purchaser: 


1 carat, $95.0) 


All Platinum 


Diamond $1()() 


ring is made of 
all platinum, richly carved 
and pierced in the new lace 
work effect. Set with per- 
fectly cut, blue-white dia- 
mond. | 
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Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate it for 
less than $125. Our $95 


price direct to you 


A few weights and prices of 
lamond 


di rings:— 
Yecarat - - $ 19.00 
“carat - - 32.00 
-- 
34 carat $68.00 1% carat- - x 
This % carat genuine dia- 2carats - - 189.00 
mond of great brilliancy carats - 422.00 
and perfectly cut. c< 3ecarats - - 512.00 
solid gold tooth setting. 
Money refunded if your Money refunded if these 
jeweler can duplicate it diamonds can be pur- 
for less than $85. chased elsewhere for less 
Our price..... than one-third more. 


We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston 

If desired rings wil! be sent 

to your Bank or any Express 
Co., with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
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‘she said, looking at him. 
to do with Andrew. 
|have been nothing to each other for 


|mer. 
ling, Amy had not the slightest doubt that 


that. 
jeven this momentary return, it was the 
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Virtuous Wives 
(Continued from page 88) 


he said hastily, 
“We 


” 


“Do anything you like,” 
‘moved by the suffering in her eyes. 
‘can dine here and go back by the train. 

“By the train?’” she said, perplexed. 


“And why not by the boat?” 


“T prefer not, Amy,” he said kindly. 

“Oh, I see what you think,” she said 
slowly. 

They ate their dinner rapidly. He saw 
jher perturbation and refrained from ad- 
‘dressing her. When the meal was ended, 
she said, out of a clear sky, 

“T prefer to return in the yacht.” 

He shook his head. 

“You are not in a mood to decide,” he 
said gently. “I don’t want you to do a 
thing you'll regret.” 

“You don’t understand the situation,” 
“Tt has nothing 
My husband and I 


months.” 

‘Are you sure?” he said gravely. 

“Quite. Yes; I am upset, mortified, 
hurt, but it’s not on his account. It’s— 
it’s to be deceived by her.” 

“Really, I had rather we did not go 
back alone,” he said, frowning. 

“But if I wish it?” 

“Very well.” 

She glanced at him. 

“You are not annoyed at me?” 

“T couldn’t be.” 

“Please don’t be annoyed, Monte— 
‘whatever I do.” 

In the antechamber, an idea came to 
him. He stepped into the café for a quick 
‘glance. He had not been mistaken. At 
a corner table, huddled over his glass, was 
Rudolph Dellabarre. 


IV 
ANDREW was already home, in the broad- 
gabled cottage he had taken for the sum- 
By the time they made the land- 


he would be there. Irma would have seen 
If she had anyone to thank for 


woman’s need of safeguarding appear- 
ances. She gave her hand hurriedly to 


| Monte Bracken. 


“You are very kind,” she said grate- 
fully. ‘‘Good night—and I shan’t forget 
how you’ve been.” 

“T will do anything I can—at any time, 
—for your happiness,”’ he said, in a low 
voice. 

He sprang back on the deck; the yacht 
backed out, and she watched it glide over 
the silky waters. At the bow, silhouetted 
against the tapestry of stars, his dark 
figure continued standing, still looking 
back at her. He had been very much of 
a gentleman, tactful and respecting her 
reticence, the true Monte Bracken of the 
finer metal that occasionally flashed out 
below the adroit and brilliant flaneur of 
the world. He had left her in long silence 
to the tumult of her own emotions. 

“Tt’s Irma—Irma I can’t forgive,” she 
repeated to herself dully. 

The veranda and the parlor were ablaze 
as she came slowly from the pier. 

““Mrs. Lightbody and the others will be 
home later,”’ she said to Gregory. 
““Mr. Forrester has arrived, madam.” 


“‘Mr. Forrester? How long has he been 
home?” 

‘About an hour, madam.” 

She waited a moment, half expecting 
some message from her ‘husband, a de- 
mand for an interview, and then went up 
to her room, dismissing Morley as soon 
as she had removed her hat and ulster. 
Would he come to her? The odor of to- 
bacco was in the upper hall. He was 
awake. 

At the end of ten minutes, which seemed 
an interminable hour, she made up her 
mind suddenly, and going to his door, 
knocked. 

“Who’s there?” 
voice. 

“One moment.” She heard him mov- 
ing hurriedly inside. ‘All right now. 
Come in.” 

She entered. He had been in his shirt- 
sleeves at his desk and had stopped to 
slip into a dressing-gown. A year ago, he 
would never have thought of that. 

“Come in,” repeated calmly. 
“‘Room’s pretty heavy with smoke. I'll 
open a window a moment.” 

She stood by the door, watching him 
uneasily. 

“Why, he isn’t angry at all,” she 
thought, troubled, “‘unless he is conceal- 
ing it very well.” 

He closed the window, but, perceiving 
the lighted cigar on the desk, crossed over, 

“Td better get rid of this, too, I sup- 
pose,” he said, tossing it into the fireplace. 

She felt like screaming out, ‘‘Good 
heavens, don’t be POLITE!” but she 
controlled herself and murmured, 

“Thank you.” 

Whatever happened, she was deter- 
mined he should not have the satisfaction 
of perceiving the slightest trace of irrita- 
tion. 

She refused the chair he indicated—to 
remain still was impossible—and going 
to the mantelpiece, she rested her arm on 
the ledge in an attitude of coquetry which 
had become unconscious. 

“T didn’t expect you back before the 
end of the month,” she began lightly. 

“Yes; I got off earlier than I expected.” 

“Then things are going better?” 

“In a way—thank you.” 

“T am always glad to know something 
of your affairs,” she said quietly. 

He threw himself into an armchair, 
crossed his legs, caged his hands, and 
looked at her. 

“‘T am sorry you left Lazare’s so quickly. 
I wanted you to come back with us.” 

He did not reply. 

“Tt was a wonderful trip; the night 
was heavenly. I don’t know when I’ve 
ever seen the stars so beautiful,” she 
added, trying to rouse his jealousy. ‘I 
am sorry you missed it—particularly be- 
cause Kitty went off on some wild spree, 
and I didn’t want to come back alone with 
Monte.” 

not?” 

The simple question threw her into 
confusion. 

“On account of appearances, of course. 
I prefer not to be talked about, like some 
other wives we know.” 

| see.’ 


said her husband’s 
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“T am getting nowhere,” she thought, | 
before the calm of his attitude. How long | 
had this intimacy with Irma been going 
on, and how serious was it? These were | 
two things she must learn at all costs. | 

‘“‘So you have suddenly blossomed out | 
into a lady-killer?” she said, smiling at | 
him. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“So you are having a flirtation with Irma | 
Dellabarre,” she said, holding the smile | 
with an effort. She felt that she had her 
emotions under perfect control, but, to him, 
her eyes shone out like angry coals. 

“T do not intend to discuss Mrs. Della- 
barre,” he said coldly. 

“You won’t pretend that her ridiculous 
story of meeting you by accident was the 
truth!” she burst out, all restraint gone. 

“T have nothing to discuss,’ he said 
precisely. 

“‘No; I should say not! Because you 
know she told a lie—and a stupid lie!” she 
cried, in a passion. She was convinced 
that Irma had lied, but she wanted to 
know if he would go to the extent of a lie. 
“Whatever I do, I do openly. I don't 
need to hide it. I don’t—” She stopped. 
Her voice was shaking, and her eyes dan- 
gerously filled with tears. In a moment, 
she continued bitterly, but with more 
calm, ‘I hope you enjoyed the mortifica- 
tion and the shame of our meeting like 
that—being humiliated before others.” 

“What do you object to?” 

“T object to deceit—to underhand | 
methods, to a woman who pretends to be 
my friend in public!” she flashed out. 

“Oh, that’s it!” he said thoughtfully. 
“You, of course, don’t object to my 
friendship with another woman.” 

“* Friendship!’ ” she exclaimed angrily. 
“You needn’t tell me it’s just friendship. 
You’re not that kind. If you see a woman 
like Irma, it’s because you’re interested— 
really interested. You are not a society 
hanger-on, indulging in light flirtations.”’ 

“Thank you for the distinction.” | 

“No; you care, and you care a greit 
deal!” she rushed on. She felt that she 
was showing her worst side, but she could 
no longer restrain the passion of wounded 
vanity, jealousy, and anger which flamed 
up. ‘‘Well, at least let’s know where we 
stand. How long has this been going on?”’ 

“‘T don’t intend to discuss this,” he said 
again. 

“But I do intend!” she cried. “Can’t 
you see in what a mortifying, humiliating 
position you have placed me?” 

“TI quite understand that you resent | 
being humiliated,’’ he assented. Then he | 
said gently, ‘‘ Unfortunately, you made the | 
decision.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

““Good heavens, you are not going to 
drag in that poor fool of a Tody Dawson!” 
she cried, every nerve on edge. 

“T am simply recalling to your mind,” | 
he said, with the businesslike preciseness | \ 
that she hated, ‘‘that I was once as sensi- 
tive to being humiliated as you are now. 
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“Probably not.” 

She left him and walked to the window, 
| flung it open, and closed it again. 

“Listen Andrew,” she said, in another 
itone: ‘“‘Let’s call quits. Let’s begin all 
over again. This sort of life means noth- 
ing tome. I am willing to give up seeing 
any man you object to—all men, if you 
ask it 

“Even Monte Bracken,” he said in- 
stantly. 

“Even Monte Bracken.” 

“Tf I give up seeing Irma?” 

“That is, of course, the condition. Will 
you start fair? Begin anew?” 

He was silent, Jooking at her such a 
long moment that she grew restive under 
the stern glance. 

“Tt isn’t any real repentance. It isn’t 
‘lany real love of me,” he said to himself. 
“It is just wounded vanity. She will sac- 
rifice anyone or anything to revenge her- 
nave | self on the other woman. That is it.” 

“Well?” she said impatiently. He 
shook his head. ‘‘What! I offer all this— 
It}and you refuse?” 

“T refuse.” 

“cc Why?” 

“Because Irma Dellabarre’s friendship 
means a great deal to me in my life, and I 
don’t intend to give it up.” 

‘Ah, there now we have it!” she cried. 
““Why go on pretending? You know you 
are in love with Irma Dellabarre, and you 
believe she is with you! I knew it—I knew 

“Amy, I have already said to you,” he 
,| began, without anger, ‘‘that I did not in- 
-!Itend to discuss Mrs. Dellabarre, and I 
won’t. Furthermore, I do not recognize 
that I owe you any explanations for my 
conduct or the reasons for my friend- 
ship.” 

“T don’t admit that!” she cried. 

“You will have to admit that,’”’ he took 
|UP, in the same quiet tone, “‘because you 
are the one who had brought this situa- 
tion about.” 

“I?” she cried in protest, for, strange 
to say, she had not the slightest concep- 
tion of her own responsibility. 

“You. I prefer not to go into recrim- 
inations and complaints. It is now too 
late for that. You have created the situa- 
tion. I have accepted it. In a way, our 
position is not different from many mar- 
riages of our kind. You have had com- 
plete liberty, and I have determined to 
have mine. I do not intend at the present 
moment, just because your vanity is 
wounded, for that’s all it is, to change my 
attitude, because you demand that another 
woman should be sacrificed. Go your way, 
and don’t interfere with mine.” 

“Andrew,” she cried desperately, “‘w 
can’t go on like this! We have got to 
understand each other. Let us tell each 
other the truth. You don’t love me any 
more, do you?” 

“Naturally not!” he said, plainly sur- 
prised at the question. 

She had expected a protestation, grudg- 
ing, half-hearted, indignant even, but still 
a protestation of affection. It had never 
once occurred to her, even in the con- 
straint and estrangement of the last 
months, that her husband could ever 
cease to love her. She put her hand sud- 
denly to her eyes, as though the thing he 
had said was a specter she could shut from 
her sight. 
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“Very well,’ she said slowly, and me- 
chanically she repeated, “Very well.” 
All the vitality of her anger deserted her. 
She felt weary and worn, while he watched 
her curiously, marveling. ‘That is at 
least frank,” she said, looking at him at 
last. ‘‘Then, of course, you are in love 
with Irma. Say it!” 

“T prefer not to discuss that,” he said 
quietly, “‘but I will say this: If Irma 
Dellabarre were free, knowing what I do 
now, of what marriage should be, of what 
I wish in a wife to respect and cherish, I 
should be honored if Mrs. Dellabarre 
would be my wife.” 

“T understand,” she said, in a low voice. 
“‘T knew it. I knew it from the moment I 
saw your eyes. Well—now I know.” 

“Yes; now you know,” he said. His 
glance, which had never left her, con- 
tinued without passion on her. ‘And now 
that you know—what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“What?” she said, frowning and star- 
ing at him, as though she could not trans- 
late his words into her comprehension. 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 

“‘T don’t know,” she said slowly. She 
frowned again, staring at the hand which 
lay on the mantel as though the whiteness 
of the skin had offended her eye. 

“It is, of course, for you to decide.” 

“How immovable, how hard you are!” 
she said, her voice hardly intelligible, and 
a shudder passed over her shoulders. 

“Yes; that is so,” he said gravely. ‘I 
was willing to give all—I will not give 
half-way. Don’t think I haven’t suffered. 
I have. But—lI don’t intend to hash over 
what is done.” 

“You say for me to go my way,” she 
began, with an effort, clinging to a last 
straw. ‘‘How far do you wish me to go 
my way, Andrew?” 

“T have said I will accept any situa- 
tion you may propose,” he answered. 
“That ought to be plain to you. You 
have your self-respect. I count on that. 
You bear my name. So long as you con- 
tinue to do so, I am confident that you 
will treat it with respect.” 

She began to shiver. Her head felt of 
lead. She was alone—alone in the im- 
mensity of the world. 

“T think—I think I’d better go to my 
room,” she said incoherently. 

He sprang up instantly, as he would 
have done to a stranger. She went blindly 
toward the door. But all at once, before 
the snapping of all the links of the past, 
before the mystery beyond, she turned 
and stretched out her hand toward him. 

Andrew—it can’t be—it can’t be true!” 

“Tt is true,” he said resolutely. “To 
pretend would only make matters worse. 
Don’t deceive yourself either, Amy—you 
do not love me; you have not loved me; 
you could not have loved me!” He added, 
with more force: ‘‘Or it would never have 
come to this. Be as honest to me as I 
am to you. That is all I ask.” 

She bowed her head suddenly and went 
out. He had beaten her at every point. 

When she had left, he shut the door 
carefully. Then he came back to the desk 
and buried his head in his hands, torn by 
the thought of the suffering which he had 
been forced to inflict on the woman he 
had loved, who, in her moment of defeat, 
had looked at him with the wounded eyes 
of a child. 
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The Moonlit Way 


(Continued from page 35) 


inclined for company. He glanced at the 
empty dining-room with aversion. 

‘All right; never mind,” he said, dis- 
missing Aristocrates, who receded as lithely 
as though leading a cake-walk. 

“The deuce!” muttered the young fel- 
low. “I’m not going to dine here alone. 
I’ve had too happy a day of it.” 

He got up restlessly and began to pace 
the studio. He knew he could get some 
man, but he didn’t want one. However, it 

egan to look Jike that or a solitary dinner. 

So, after a few more moments’ scowling 
cogitation, he went out and down the 
stairs, with the vague idea of inviting some 
brother painter—any one of the regular 
irregulars who inhabited Dragon Court. 

Dulcie sat behind the little desk near 
the door, head bowed, her thin hands 
clasped over the closed ledger, and in her 
pallid face the expressionless dulness of a 
lonely child forgotten. 

‘Hello, sweetness!” he said cheerfully. 
She looked up; a slight color tinted her 
cheeks, and she smiled. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Dulcie?”’ 

“Nothing.” 

“ ‘Nothing?’ That’s a very dreary 
malady—nothing. You look lonely. Are 
you?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know whether you are lonely 
or not?” he demanded, laughing. 

“T suppose I am,” she ventured, with a 
shy smile. 

“Where is your father?” 

“He went out.” 


letters for me—or messazes?”’ 


‘“A man—he had one eye—came. 
asked who you are.” 

What? ” | 

“T think he was German. He had i 


one eye. He asked your name.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T told him. Then he went away.” 

Barres shrugged. 

‘‘Somebody who wants to sell artists’ 
materials,’’ he concluded. Then he looked 
at the girl with a smile. ‘‘So you're lonely, 


are you? Where are your three cats? 
Aren’t they company for you?” 

“Well then,” he said gaily, “why not 


give a party ‘for them? That ought to 
amuse you, Dulcie.” 

The child still smiled. Barres walked 
on past her a pace or two, halted, turned 
irresolutely, arrived at some swift deci- 
sion, and came back, suddenly understand- 
ing that he need seek no further—that he 
had discovered his guest of the evening at 
his very elbow. 

“Did you and your father have your 
supper, Dulcie?”’ 

+ ‘My father went out to eat at Gro- 
gan 

about you?” 

“T can find something.” 

“Why not dine with me?” he sug- 
gested. 

The child stared, bewildered, then went 
a little pale. 

“Shall we have a dinner-party for two 
~—you and I, Dulcie? What do you say?” 

She said nothing, but her big gray eyes 
were fixed on him i in a passion of inquiry. 

“A real party,” he repeated. ‘Let the 
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until your father returns. Nobody’s going 
to sneak in, anyway. Or, if that won’t do, 
I'll call up Grogan’s and tell your father 
to come back because you are going to 
dine in my studio with me. Do you know 
the telephone-number? Very well; get 
Grogan’s for me. I'll speak to your 
father.” 

Dulcie’s slim hand trembled on the re- 
ceiver as she called up Grogan’s. Barres 
bent over the transmitter. 

‘“‘Soane, Dulcie is going to take dinner 
in my studio with me. You'll have to 
come back on duty when you've eaten.” 

He hung up, looked at Dulcie, and 
laughed. 

“T wanted company as much as you 
did,” he confessed. *‘Now go and put 
on your prettiest frock, and we’ll be very 
grand and ‘magnificent. And afterward 
we'll talk and* look at books and. pretty 
things—and maybe we'll turn on the pho- 
nograph and I'll teach you to dance 
He had already begun to ascend the stairs. 
“In half an hour, Dulcie,” he called back. 
“And you may bring The Prophet if you 
like. Shall I ask Mr. Westmore to join 
us?” 

“T’d rather be all alone with you,” she 
said shyly. 

He laughed and ran on up the stairs. 


In half an hour, the electric bell rang 
very timidly. Aristocrates, having been 
instructed and rehearsed, and, loftily con- 
descending to his réle in a kindly comedy 
to be played seriously, announced, “* Miss 
Soane,” in his most courtly manner. 

Barres threw aside the evening paper 
and came forward, taking both hands of 
the white and slightly frightened child. 

“Aristocrates ought to have announced 
The Prophet, too,”’ he said gaily, breaking 
the ice and swinging Dulcie round to face 
the open door again. 

The Prophet entered, perfectly at ease, 
his eyes of living jade shining, his tail 
urbanely hoisted. 

Dulcie ventured to smile; Barres laughed 
Atistocrates surveyed The 
Prophet with toleration mingled with a 
certain respect; for a black cat is never 
without occult significance to a gentleman 
of color. 

With Dulcie’s hand still in his, Barres 
led her into the living-room, where, pres- 
ently, Aristocrates brought a silver tray 
upon which was a slender glass of iced 
orange juice for Dulcie, and a “ Bronnix,”’ 
as Aristocrates called it, for the master. 

“To your health and good fortune in 
life, Dulcie!” he said politely. 

The child gazed mutely at him over her 
glass, then, blushing, tentured to taste her 
orange juice. When she finished, Barres 
drew her frai) arm through his and took 
her out, seating her. Ceremonies began 
in silence, and the master of the place was 
not quite sure whether the flush on Dul- 
cie’s face indicated unhappy embarrass- 
ment or pleasure. 

He need not have worried; the child 
adored it all. The Prophet came in and 
gravely seated himself on a’ neighboring 
chair, whence he could survey the table 
and seriously inspect each course. 

““Dulcie,” he said, grown up you 
look with your bobbed hair put up and 
your fluffy gown!” 

She lifted her enchanted eyes to him 
shyly. 

“It is my first-communion dress. I’ve 


had to make it longer for a graduation 
dress.” 

“Oh, that’s so; you’re graduating this 
summer?” 


Yes.” 
“And what then?” 
“Nothing.” She sighed unconsciously 


and sat very still with folded hands while 
Aristocrates refilled her glass with water. 

She no longer felt embarrassed; her 
gravity matched Aristocrates; she seri- 
ously accepted whatever was offered or 
set before her, but Barres noticed that she 
ate it all, mere'y leaving on her plate, 
with inculcated and mathematical preci- 
sion, a small portion as concession to good 
manners. 

They had, toward the banquet’s end, 
water-ices, bonbons, French pastry, and 
ice-cream. And presently a slight .and 
blissful sigh of repletion escaped the child’s 
red lips. The symptoms were satisfactory 
but unmistakable. Dulcie was perfectly 
feminine; her capacity had proven it. 

The Prophet’s stately self-control in the 
fragrant vicinity of nourishment was now 
to be rewarded. Barres conducted Dulcie 
to the studio and installed her amon 
cushions upon a huge sofa. Then, light- 
ing a cigarette, he dropped down beside 
her and crossed one knee over the other. 

‘“‘Dulcie,”’ he said, in his lazy, humorous 
way, “it’s a funny old world, anyway you 
view it.” 

“Do you think it is always funny?”’ in- 
quired the child, her deep-gray eyes on his 
face. 

Ee smiled. 

“Yes, I do; but sometimes the joke is 
on you. And then, although it is still a 
funny world from the world’s point of 
view, you, of course, fail to see the humor 
of it— I don’t suppose you understand.” 

“T do,” nodded the child, with the ghost 
of a smile on her sensitive red lips. 

“Really? Well, I was afraid I’d been 
talking nonsense, but if you understand, it’s 
all right.” They both laughed. “Do you 
want to look at some books?”’ he suggested. 

“T’d rather listen to you.” 

He smiled. 

“All right. I'll begin at this corner of 
the room and tell you about the things in 
it.” And for a while he rambled lazily 
on about old French chairs and Spanish 
chests, and the panels of Millefleur tap- 
eztry which hung behind them; the two 
lovely pre-Raphael panels in their ex- 
quisite ancient frames; the old Venetian- 
velvet covering triple choir-stalls in the 
corner; the ivory-toned marble figure on 
its wood-and-compo pedestal, where ten- 
drils and delicate foliations of water-gilt 
had become slightly iridescent, harmon- 
izing with the patine on the ancient Chi- 
nese garniture flanking a mantel-clock of 
dullest gold. 

About these things, their workmanship, 
the histories of their times, he told her in 
his easy, unaccented voice, glancing side- 
ways at her from time to time to note how 
she stood it. 

But she listened, fascinated, her gaze 
moving from the object discussed to the 
man who discussed it, her slim limbs 
curled under her, her hands clasped round 
a silken cushion made from the robe of 
some Chinese princess. 

Lounging there beside her, amused, 
humorously flattered by her attention, 
and perhaps a little touched, he held forth 
a little longer. 
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“Ts it a nice party so far, Dulcie?”’ he 
concluded, with a smile. She flushed, 
found no words, nodded, and sat with 
lowered head as though pondering. ‘“‘ What 
would you rather do if you could do what 
you want to in the world, Dulcie?” 

don’t know.” 

“Think a minute.” 

She thought for a while: 

“Live with you,”’ she said seriously. 

“Oh, Dulcie, that is no sort of ambition 
for a growing girl!” He laughed; and she 
laughed, too, watching his every expres- 
sion out of gray eyes that were her chiefest 
beauty. ‘“‘You’re a little too young to 
know what you want yet,” he concluded, 
still smiling. ‘‘By the time that bobbed 
mop of red hair grows to a proper length, 
you'll know more about yourself.” 

“Do you like it up?” she inquired 
naively. 

“Tt makes you look older.” 

“T want it 

“‘T suppose so,’’ he nodded, noticing the 
snowy neck which the new coiffure re- 
vealed. It was becoming evident to him 
that Dulcie had her own vanities—little 
pathetic vanities which touched him as 
he glanced at the reconstructed first-com- 
munion dress and the drooping hyacinth 
pinned at the waist, and the cheap white 
slippers on a foot as slenderly constructed 
as her long and narrow hands. 

“Did your mother die long ago, Dul- 
cie?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

“In America?” 

Ireland.” 

“You look like her, I fancy’’—thinking 
of Soane. 

“T don’t know.” 

Barres had heard Soane hold forth in his 
cups on one or two occasions—nothing 
more than the vague garrulousness of a 
Celt made more loquacious by the whisky 
of one Grogan—something about his 
having been a gamekeeper in his youth, 
and that his wife—‘‘ God rest her!””—might 
have held up her head with the “rest 0’ 
thim in th’ big house.” 

Recollecting this, he idly wondered what 
the story might have been—a young girl’s 
perverse infatuation for her father’s game- 
keeper, perhaps—a handsome, common, 
ignorant youth, reckless and irresponsible 
enough to take advantage of her—prob- 
ably some such story. 

The Prophet came noiselessly into the 
studio, stopped at sight of his little mis- 
tress, twitched his tail reflectively, then 
leaped onto a carved table and calmly 
began his ablutions. 

Barres got up and wound up the phono- 
graph. Then he kicked aside a rug or two. 

‘““This is to be a real party, you know,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ You don’t dance, do you?” 

“Yes,” she said diffidently, ‘‘a little.” 

“Oh, that’s fine!” he exclaimed. 

Dulcie got off the sofa, shook out her 
reconstructed gown. When he came over 
to where she stood, she laid her hand in his 
almost solemnly, so overpowering had 
become the heavenly sequence of events. 
For the rite of his hospitality had indeed 
become a rite to her. Never before had 
she stood in awe, enthralled before such 
an altar as this man’s hearthstone. Never 
had she dreamed that he who so won- 
drously served it could look at such an 
offering as hers—herself. 

But the miracle had happened; altar 
and priest were accepting her; she laid 
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SEXOLOCY 


her hand, which trembled, in his, gave 
herself to his guidance and to the celestial 
‘music, hardly seeing, hardly hearing his 
| voice. 

“You dance delightfully,’ he was say- 
ing; ‘‘you’re a born dancer, Dulcie. I do 
it fairly well myself, and I ought to know.” 

He was really very much surprised. He 
was enjoying it immensely. When the 
phonograph gave up the ghost, he wound 
it again and came back to resume. Under 
his suggestions and tutelage, they tried 
more intricate steps, devious and ambi- 
tious, and Dulcie, unterrified by Terp- 
sichorean complications, surmounted every 
one with his whispered coaching and ex- 
pert aid. 

Now it came to a point where time was 
not for him. He was too interested, en- 
joying it too genuinely. 

Sometimes, when they paused to enable 
him to resurrect the defunct music in the 
phonograph, they laughed at The Prophet, 
who sat upon the ancient carved table, 
gravely surveying them. Sometimes they 
rested because he thought she ought to 
—himself a trifle pumped—only to find, 
to his amazement, that he need not be 
solicitous concerning her. 


A tall and ancient clock ringing mid- 
night from clear, uncompromising bells, 
brought Barres to himself. 

“Good Lord,” he exclaimed, “‘this won’t 
do! Dear child, I’m having a wonderful 
time, but I’ve got to deliver you to your 
father.” 

He drew her arm through his, laugh- 
ingly pretending horror and haste; she 
fled lightly along beside him as he whisked 
her through the hall and down the stairs. 

A candle burned on the desk. Soane 
sat there, asleep and odorous of alcohol, 
his flushed face buried in his arms. 

But he was what is known as a “sob- 
souse’’—never ugly in his cups, merely 
inclined to weep over the immemorial 
wrongs of Ireland. 

He woke up when Barres touched his 
shoulder, rubbed his swollen eyes and 
black, curly head, gazed tragically at his 
daughter. 

“‘G’wan to bed, ye little scut!” he said, 
getting to his feet with a terrific yawn. 

Barres took her hand. 

“We've had a wonderful party, haven’t 
we, sweetness?” 

“Yes,”’ whispered the child. 

The next instant, she was gone like a 
ghost through the dusky whitewashed cor- 
ridor, where distorted shadows trembled 
in the candle-light. 


““Soane,”’ said Barres, ‘“‘this won’t do, 
you know. They'll sack you if you keep 
on drinking.”’ 


The man, not yet forty, a battered, mid- 
dle-aged by-product of hale and reckless 
vigor, passed his hands over his temples 
with the dignity of a /‘ibernian Hamlet. 

““*The harp that wanst through Tara’s 
halls,’ he began; but memory failed, and 
two tears—by-products, also, of Grogan’s 
whisky—sparkled in his reproachful eyes. 

“I’m merely telling you,” remarked 
Barres. ‘‘We all like you, Soane, but the 
\landlord won’t stand for it.” 

““May God forgive him!” muttered 
Soane. ‘‘Was there ever a landlord but 
he was a tyrant, too?” 

, Barres blew out the candle; a faint light 
‘above the Fu dog outside, over the street 
‘door, illuminated the stone hall. 
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“You ought to keep sober for your little 
daughter’s sake,” insisted Barres, in a low 
voice. ‘You love her, don’t you?” 

“T do that!” said Soane. ‘God bless 
her and her poor mother, who could hould 
up her pretty head with annywan till she 
tuk up with th’ like o’ me!” 

His brogue always increased in his cups. 
Devotion to Ireland and a lofty scorn of 
landlords grew with both. 

“You'd better keep away from Gro- 
gan’s,” remarked Barres. 

“T had a bite an’ a sup at Grogan’s. Is 
there anny harrm in that, sorr?” 

“Cut out the ‘sup,’ Larry. Cut out 
that gang of bums at Grogan’s, too. There 
are too many Germans hanging out around 
Grogan’s these days. You Sinn Feiners 
or Clan-na-Gael, or whatever you are, had 
better manage your own affairs, anyway. 
The old-time Fenians stood on their own 
sturdy legs, not on German beer-skids.”’ 

‘“Wisha then, sorr, d’ye mind th’ ould 
song they sang in thim days: 


“Then up steps Bonyparty 
An takes me by the hand, 
‘And how is ould Ireland, 
And how does she shtand?’ 
‘It’s a poor, disthressed country 
As ever yet was seen, 
And they’re hangin’ men and women 
For the wearing of the green!’ 


“Oh, the wearing of the——” 


“That'll do,” said Barres dryly. 
you want to wake the house? Don’t go to 
Grogan’s and talk about Ireland to any 
Germans. I'll tell you why. We'll prob- 
ably be at war with Germany ourselves 
within the year, and tnat’s a pretty good 
reason for you Irish to keep clear of all 
Germans. Go to bed!” 


VI 
DULCIE 


ONE warm afternoon, late in spring, 
Dulcie Soane, returning from school to 
Dragon Court, found her father behind 
the desk as usual, awaiting his daughter's 
advent to release him from duty. 

A tall, bony man with hectic and sunken 
cheeks and only a single eye was standing 
by the desk, earnestly engaged in whis- 
pered conversation with her father. 

He drew aside instantly as Dulcie came 
up and la’‘d her schoolbooks on the desk. 
Soane, already redolent of Grogan’s 
whisky, pushed back his chair and got to 
his feet. 

“‘G’wan in f’r a bite an’ a sup,” he said 
to his daughter, “while I talk to the gintle- 
nan.’ 

So Dulcie went slow ly into the superin- 
tenden ’s dingy quarters for her midday 
meal, which was dinner; and between her 
and a sloppy scrubwoman who cooked for 
them, she managed to warm up and eat 
what Soane had left for her from his own 
meal. 

When she returned to the desk in the 
hall, the one-eyed man had gone. Soane 
sat on the chair behind the desk, his face 
red and shiny, his heels drumming the 
devil’s tatoo on the tessellated pavement. 

“T’ll be at Grogan’s,” he said, as Dulcie 
seated herself in the ancient leather chair 
behind the desk telephone and began to 
sort the pile of mail which the postman 
evidently had just delivered. 
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“Very well,” she murmured absently, 
turning round and beginning to distribute 
the letters and parcels in the various num- 
bered compartments behind her. Soane 
slid off his chair to his feet and straight- 
ened up, stretching and yawning. 

“Av annywan tilliphones to Misther 
Barres,” he said, “‘listen in.” 

“What?” 

“Listen in, I’m tellin’ ye. And if it’s a 
lady, ask her name first, and then listen 
in. And if she says her name is Quellen or 
Dunois, mind what she says to Misther 
Barres.” 

“Why?” inquired Dulcie, astonished. 

“Becuz I’m tellin’ ye!” 

“T shall not do that,’ said the girl, 
flushing up. 

“Ah, bother! Sure, there’s no harrm 
in it, Dulcie! Would I be askin’ ye to do’ 
wrong, asthore? Me who is your own 
blood and kin? Listen then: ’Tis a woman. 
what do be botherin’ the poor young. 
gentleman, an’ I’lJ not have him f’r to be, 
put upon. Listen, m’acushla, and if airy 
a lady tilliphones, or if she comes futtherin’ 
an’ muttherin’ around here, call me at 
Grogan’s and I’ll be soon dishposen’ av the 
likes av her.” 

“Has she ever been here—this lady?” 
asked the girl, uncertain and painfully 
perplexed. 

“Sure has she! Manny’s the time I’ve 
chased her out,” replied Soane glibly. 

“Oh! What does she look like?” 

“God knows—annything ye don’t wish 
f’r to look like yourself! Sure, I disre- 
member what make of woman she might 
be—her name’s enough for you. Call me 
up if she comes or rings. She may be a 
dangerous woman at that,” he added; ‘‘so 
speak fair to her and listen in to what she 
says.” 

Dulcie slowly nodded, looking at him 
hard. 

Soane put on his faded brown hat at 
an angle, fished a cigar with a red-and- 
gold band from his fancy but soiled waist- 
coat, scratched a match on the seat of his} 
greasy trousers, and sauntered out through | 
the big whitewashed hallway into the| 
street, with a touch of the swagger which | 
always characterized him. | 

| 


Dulcie, both hands buried in her ruddy | 
hair and both thin elbows on the desk, sat | 
poring over her schoolbooks. | 

Graduation-day was approaching; there} 
was much for her to absorb, much to 
memorize before then. | 

As she studied, she hummed to herself’ 
the air of the quaint song which she was 
to sing at her graduation exercises. That 
did not interfere with her concentration; 
but, as she finished one lesson, cast aside 
the book, and opened another to prepare 
the next lesson, vaguely happy memories 
of her evening party with Barres came 
into her mind to disturb her thoughts, 
tempting her to reverie and the delicious 
idleness she knew only when alone and ab- 
sorbed in thoughts of him. . 

But she resolutely put him out of her 
mind and opened her book. 

The hall clock ticked loudly through 
the silence; slanting sun-rays fell through 
the street grille across the tessellated floor, 
where flies crawled and buzzed. 

The Prophet sat full in a bar of sunlight 
and gravely followed the movements of 
the flies as though specializing on the study 
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Tenants of Dragon Court passed out or 
entered at intervals, pausing to glance at 
their letter-boxes or requesting their keys. 

Westmore came down the eastern stair- 
case like an avalanche, with a cheery 

“Hello, Dulcie! Any letters? All right, 
old dear! If you see Mr. Mandel, tell him 
be at the club.” 

Corot Mandel came in presently, and 
she gave him Westmore’s message. 

“Thanks,” he said, not even glancing 
at the thin figure in the shabby dress too 
small for her. And, after peering“into his 
letter-box, he went away with the indolent 
swing of a large and powerful plantigrade, 
gazing fixedly ahead of him out of heavy 
Oriental eyes, and twisting up his jet- 
black, waxed mustache. 

A tail handsome girl called and inquired 
for Mr. Trenor. Dulcie returned her 
amiable smile, unhooked the receiver, and 
telephoned up. But nobody answered 
from Esmé Trenor’s apartment, and the 
girl, whose name was Damaris Souval, 
and whose profession varied between the 
stage and desultory sitting for artists, 
smiled once more on Dulcie and sauntered 
out in her very charming summer gown. 

The shabby child looked after her 
through the sunny hallway, the smile still 


| curving her lips—a sensitive, winning - 


smile, untainted by envy. Then she re- 
sumed her book, serenely clearing her 
youthful mind of vanity and desire for 
earthly things. 

Half an hour later, Esmé Trenor saun- 


| tered in. His was a sensitive nature, and 


fastidious too. Dinginess, obscurity— 
everything that was shabby, tarnished, 
humble in life, he consistently ignored. 
He had ignored Dulcie Soane for three 
years; he ignored her now. 

He glanced indifferently into his letter- 
box as he passed the desk. Dulcie said, 
with the effort it always required for her 
to speak to him, 

“Miss Souval called, but left no mes- 
sage.” 

Trenor’s supercilious glance rested on 
her for the fraction of a second, then, with 
a bored nod, he continued on his way and 
up the stairs. And Dulcie returned to her 
boo 


The desk telephone-bell rang; a Mrs. 
Helmund.desired to speak to Mr. Trenor. 
Dulcie switched her on, rested her chin 
on her hand, and continued her reading. 

Sometime afterward, the bell rang again. 

“Dragon Court,” said Dulcie mechan- 
ically. 

‘“‘T wish to speak to Mr. Barres, please.” 

“Mr. Barres has not come in from 
luncheon.” 

““Are you sure?” came the pretty, 
feminine voice. 

“Quite sure,”’ replied Dulcie. ‘“‘Wait a 
minute——” 

She called Barres’s apartment; Aris- 
tocrates answered and confirmed his mas- 
ter’s absence with courtly effusion. 

“No; he is not in,’’ repeated Dulcie. 
“Who shall I say called him?” 

“Say that Miss Dunois called him up. 
If he comes in, say that Miss Thessalie 
Dunois will come at five to take tea with 
him. Thank you. Good-by.” 

Startled to hear the very name against 
which her father had warned her, Dulcie 
found it difficult to reconcile the very 
sweet voice that came to her over the wire 
with the voice of any such person her father 
had described. 


| 
\ 
| | 
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Still a trifle startled, she laid aside the 
receiver with a disturbed glance toward 
the wrought-iron door at the further end 
of the hall. 

She had no desire at all to call up her 
father at Grogan’s and inform him of what 
had occurred. The mere thought of sur- 
reptitious listening-in, of eavesdropping, 
of informing, reddened her face. Also, 
she had long since lost confidence in the 
somewhat battered but jaunty man who 
had always neglected her, although never 
otherwise unkind, even when intoxicated. 

No; she would neither listen in or in- 
form on anybody at the behest of a father 
for whom, alas, she had no respect, merely 
those shreds of conventional feeling which 
might once have been filial affection but 
had become merely an habitual solicitude. 

No; her character, her nature refused 
such obedience. If there was trouble be- 
tween the owner of the unusually sweet 
voice and Mr. Barres, it was their affair, 
not hers, not her father’s. 

This settled in her mind, she opened 
another book and turned the pages slowly 
until she came to the Jesson to be learned. 

It was hard to concentrate; her thoughts 
were straying now to Barres. 

And, as she Jeaned there, musing above 
her dingy schoolbook, through the grilled 
door at the further end of the hall stepped 
a young girl in a light summer gown—a 
beautiful girl, lithe, graceful, exquisitely 
groomed—who came swiftly up to the 
desk, a trifle pale and breathless. 

‘““Mr. Barres? He lives here?” 

Yes.” 

“Please announce Miss Dunois.”’ 

Dulcie flushed deeply under the shock: 

““Mr.—Mr. Barres is still out——” 

“Oh! Was it you I talked to over the 
telephone?”’ asked Thessalie Dunois. 

Yes.”’ 

“Mr. Barres has not returned?” 

“Na 

Thessalie bit her lip, hesitated, turned 
to go. And, at the same instant, Dulcie 
saw the one-eyed man at the street door, 
peering through the iron grille. 

Thessalie saw him also, stiffened to 
marble, stood staring straight at him. 

He turned and went away up the street 
immediately. But Dulcie, to whom the 
incident signified nothing in particular 
except the impudence of a one-eyed man, 
was not prepared for the face which Thes- 
salie Dunois turned toward her. Not a 
vestige of color remained in it, and her 
dark eyes seemed feverish and too large. 

“You need not give Mr. Barres any 
message from me,”’ she said, in an altered 
voice which sounded strained and un- 


steady. ‘‘Please do not even say that I 
came or mention my name. May I ask 
it of you?” 


Dulcie, very silent in her surprise, made 
no reply. 

‘Please may I ask it of you?” whis- 
pered Thessalie. ‘‘Do you mind not tell- 
ing anybody that I was here?” 

‘Tf—you wish it.” 

“T do. May I trust you?’ 

“Y-yes.”” 


“Thank you.” A bank-bill was in her 
gloved fingers; intuition warned her; she 
took another swift look at Dulcie. The 
child’s face was flaming scarlet. 

“Forgive me,” whispered Thessalie. 
“And thank you, dear.’’ She bent over 
quickly, took Dulcie’s hand, pressed it, 
looking her in the eyes. ‘‘It’s all right,’ 
she whispered. ‘“‘I am not asking you 
to do anything you shouldn’t. Mr. Barres 
will understand it all when I write to him. 
Did you see that man at the street door, 
looking through the grating?” 

Yes.’’ 


“Do you know who he is?” whispered | |})/}} 


Thessalie. 
“No.” 
‘Have you never before seen him?” 


“Yes. He was here at two o'clock, talk-| 


ing to my father.” 
“Your father?” 


““My father’s name is Lawrence Soane.|/ 


He is superintendent of Dragon Court.” 

“What is your name?” 

“‘Dulcie Soane.”’ 

Thessalie still held her hand tightly. 
Then, with a quick but forced smile, she 
pressed it, thanking the girl for her con- 
sideration, turned, and walked swiftly 
through the hall out into the street. 


Dulcie, dreaming over her closed books, 
vaguely uneasy lest her silence might em- 
brace the faintest shadow of disloyalty to 


Barres, looked up quickly at the sound of} |) 


his familiar footsteps on the pavement. 


“Hello, little comrade!” he called to 
“Any let-| 


her on his way to the stairs. 
ters, sweetness?” 

“None, Mr. Barres.” 

“All the better. 


ters, too many visitors. It leaves me no 


time to have another party with you. But} |) 


we shail have another, Dulcie—never fear. 
That is,” he added, pretending to doubt 
her receptiveness of his invitation, ‘if you 
would care to have another with me.” 
She merely looked at him, smiling de- 
liciously. ‘‘Be a good child and we'll have 
another!” he called back to her, running 
on up the western staircase. 


About seven o’clock her father came in, 
maudlin drunk. 

“That woman was here,” he whined, 
‘an’ ye never called me up. I am b-be- 
thrayed be me childer—wurra the day!” 

“Please, father! If anyone sees 
you 

“An’ phwy not! Am I ashamed o’ me 
tears that I shed? No; I am not. No 
Irishman need take shame along av the 
tears he sheds for Ireland—God bless her 
where she shtands!—wid the hobnails av 
the crool tyrant foreninst her bleeding 
neck an’——” 

“Father, please——”’ 

“That woman I warned ye of! She was 
here! ’Twas the wan-eyed lad who seen 
her——”’ 

Dulcie rose and took him by his arm. 
He made no resistance; but he wept while 
she conducted him bedward, with the 
wrongs of Ireland tearing his soul. 


The next instalment of The Moonlit Way will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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A Petal on 


“T se-e a fellow about my size and com- 
plexion entering your life——” 

To Miss Schump, her hand on Miss 
Kinealy’s shoulder and her head peering 
over, the voice seemed to trail off some- 
where out into infinitudes of space, off 
into bogs of eternity, away and behind 
some beyond. 

“Gee, it’s hot in here,” she muttered, 
no one heeding or hearing. “Sure hot. 
Whew!” 

‘Going on a long journey, and a fellow 
about my size and complexion is going 
along with you, and there’s money com- 


“‘Sure hot!” It was then Miss Schump, 
with fear of a rather growing and sicken- 
ing sense of dizziness and of the wavy and 
unstable outline of things, slipped quietly 
and unobtrusively out into the hallway, 
her craving for air not to be gainsaid. The 
door to the little bedroom stood open, her 
pink scarf uppermost on the cot-edge. 
She stood for an instant in the doorway, 
regarding and wanting it, but quite as 
suddenly turned, and down the three 
flights gained the dewy quiet of out-of- 
doors, fighting muzziness. 

The street had long since fallen tran- 
quil, the Greek church casting immense 
shadow. The air had immediate and seda- 
tive effect upon Miss Schump’s rather 
distressing symptoms of unrest, but not 
quite allaying a certain state of mental 
upheaval. She had the distinct sensation 
of the top of her head lifted off from the 
eyebrows up. Her state of lightness took 
voice. 

“Gimme,” she said, lifting the pink- 
mull, ankle-length skirt as if it trailed a 
train and marching off down-street; ‘‘now 
you gimme!” 

An entirely new lack of self-conscious- 
ness enhanced her state of giddiness. A 
titter seemed to run just a scratch be- 
neath the surface of her. 

The passing figure of a woman in a 
black cape and a bulge of bundle elicited 
a burst of laughter which her hand clapped 
to her mouth promptly subdued. Await- 
ing the passing of a street-car, she was 
again prone to easy laughter. 

“Oh, you!” she said, quirking an eye 
to the motorman, who quirked back. 
Crossing the street, she came down 
rather splashily in a pool of water, wet- 
ting and staining the light slippers. 


““Aw!” she repeated, scolding and 
stamping down at them, “Aw! Aw! 
You!” 


Across from the gloomy pile of old Jef- 
ferson Market, she stood reading up at an 
illuminated tower-clock, softly, her lips 
moving. 
“‘Nine—ten—e-lev-hun—— 
A dark figure slowed behind her elbow; 
she turned with a sense of that nearness 
and peered up under the lowering brim of 
a soft-felt hat. 

“Hoddado?” 

“Hello!” she answered slyly. 

“Hello!” 

She peered closer. 

“Got a girl?” 

“ce Nop.” 

“Blow suds?” 

“Where?” 


” 


**Cora’s.” 
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(Continued from page 48) 


He flung back his coat, revealing a star. 

“You're under arrest,’ he said lacon- 
ically. ‘‘Solicitin’s Come on; no fuss.” 

Her comprehension was unplumbed. 

“O Lord!” she said, pressing inward 
at her waist-line to abet laughter, follow- 
ing him voluntarily enough, and her voice 
rising. “‘You make me laugh. You make 
me Jaugh.”’ 

“That'll do,” he said. 

“Whoop la-la!” 

“Now, you get noisy and watch me.” 

He turned in rather abruptly at a side 
door on the dark-red pile of building 
which boasted the illuminated tower-clock 
and a jutting ell with barred windows. 

She drew back. 

“No you don’t! Aw, no you don’t! 
Whatta you think I yam? Cora’s! Tell 
it to the poodles and the great Danes!” 

He shoved her with scant ceremony 
beyond the heavy door. She entered in 
one of the uncontrollable gales of laughter, 
the indoor heat immediately inducing the 
dizziness. 

“Whatta you think I yam? Tell it to 
the poodles and the great Danes!” 

Thirty minutes later, in a court-room 
as smeared of atmosphere as a dirty win- 
dow, a bridge-officer, reading from a slip of 
paper, singsonged to the sergeant-at-arms: 

“Stella Schump. Officer Charles Cos- 
tello.” 

How much more daringly than my poor 
pen would venture did life, all of a back- 
handed, flying leap of who knows what 
centrifugal force, transcend for Stella 
aad the vague boundaries of the prob- 
able. 

The milky-fleshed, not highly sensi- 
tized, pinkly clean creature of an inno- 
cence born mostly of ignorance and slow 
perceptions, who that morning had risen 
sweet from eleven hours of unrestless sleep 
beside a mother whose bed she had never 
missed to share, suddenly here in slattern- 
liness! A draggled night bird caught in 
the aviary of night court, lips a deep ver- 
milion scar of rouge, hair out of scallop 
and dragging at the pins, the too ready 
laugh dashing itself against what must be 
owned a hiccough. 

Something congenital and sleeping sub- 
cutaneously beneath the surface of her had 
scratched through. She was herself, 
strangely italicized. 

A judge regarded her not unkindly. 
There were two of him, she would keep 
thinking, one merging slightly into his 
prototype. 

She stood, gazing up. Around her swam 
the court-room—rows of faces; comings 
and goings within het railed area. And 
heat—the dizzying, the exciting heat—and 
the desire to shake off the some one at her 
elbow. That some one was up before her 
now, in a chair beside the judge, and his 
voice was as far away as Archie Sensen- 
brenner’s. 

“And she says to me, she says, your 
Honor, ‘Got a girl?’ ” 

“Were those her exact words to you?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“ Proceed.” 

“And I says to her, I says, ‘No,’ and 
then she comes up close and says to me, 
she says, ‘Buy me a drink?’ ” 

“Were those her exact words?” 
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“Ves, your Honor, as near as I can 
remember.” 

“*Go on.” 

“And I says to her, ‘Where do you 
want to go?’ and she says to me, giving 
me a wink, ‘Cora’s.’ ” 

ace Cora’s?’ ” 

“Yes, your Honor; the Cora Jones 
mulatto woman that was cleaned out last 
week.” 

“She suggested that you accompany 
her to the house of the Jones woman?”’ 

“Beg pardon, your Honor?” 

“‘She suggested this resort?” 

“Yes, your honor. Cora Jones’, she 
said.” 

Through the smoke of her bewilder- 
ment, something irate stirred within Miss 
Schump, a smoldering sense of anger 
that burst out into a brief tongue of 
flame. 

“You! You! You’re no amachure! 
Cora Jones! Cora Kinealy! Go tell it to 
the great Danes! Say it again—gimme 
leave! Gimme leave!” The immediate 
peremptoriness of the. gavel set her to 
blinking but did not silence. ‘‘‘Gimme 
leave,’ was what I said i 

‘Come to order in the court!” 

Ay 

A new presence at her elbow grasped 
her sharply. She subsided, but still mut- 
tering. 

‘Proceed, Officer.”’ 

‘“‘ And then, when she starts off with me, 
I says to her, I says, ‘You’re under arrest,’ 
and brought her over.” 

“That'll do.” 

“Does the defendant wish to take the 
chair?” 

From her elbow: 

“His Honor asks if you want to state 
your case.” 

Huh?” 

“Do you wish to state your case from 
the witness-chair? Since you did not em- 
ploy counsel, do you wish to state your 
own case?” 

“ce Nit.”’ 

“‘Look up here, my girl. I am the judge, 
trying to help you.” 

“Aw!” 

“Ts this your first offense?” 

“Well, it’s my offense, ain’t it?” 

‘“‘ Address the court properly.” 

“Are you intoxicated or only slightly 
dizzy?” 

‘“‘He lied about Cora Kinealy. He lied 
—that little skunk lied.” 

“Didn’t you ask him to go there with 
you?” 

“Sure; but he’s no amachure.”’ 

you?” 

“What?” 

amateur?” 

“No; this Jane ain’t.” 

“Will you go quietly into the next room 
with the matron and tell her all about 
it? The court does not want to have to 
deal too harshly with a girl like you. 
Do you want to engage counsel and 
have your case go over? If there is a 
chance, I don’t want to have to send a girl 
like you away.” 

“Aw, you—you’re a poodle and a great 
Dane!” 

“Ten days,” said the judge, rather 
wearily. 

The bridge-officer took up the next slip 
from the pile of them, his voice the dron- 
ing quality of a bee, bumbling through 
sultry air: 


“Maizie Smith. 
widdie.” 


Officer Jerry Din- 


Spring and her annual epidemic of ach- 
ing hearts and aching joints had advanced 
ten days and ten degrees. The season’s 
first straw replacement of derby had been 
noted by press. The city itched in its last 
days of woolens and drank sassafras tea 
for nine successive mornings. A com- 
muter wore the first sweet sprig of lilac. 
The slightly East Sixties took to board- 
ing up house-fronts into bland, eyeless 
masks. The very East Sixties began to 
smell. 

When a strangely larger-eyed, strangely 
thinner, a whitened and somehow a tight- 
ened Stella Schump drew up, those ten 
days later, before the little old row with 
the little old iron balconies, there was al- 
1eady in the ridiculous patches of front 
yards a light-green powdering of grass, 
and from the door-bell of her own thresh- 
old there hung quite a little spray of 
roses, waxy white against a frond of fern 
and a fold of black. Deeper within that 
threshold, at the business of flooding its 
floor with a run of water from a tipped 
pail and sweeping harshly into it, was the 
vigorous, bony silhouette of Mrs. O’Con- 
nor, landlady. 

For the second that it took her pres- 
ence to be felt, Miss Schump stood there 
trembling, all of a sudden more deeply 
and more rapidly. Then, Mrs. O’Connor 
leaned out, bare arms folded atop her 
broom. 

““So!”’ she said, a highly imperfect row 
of lower teeth seeming to jut out, and her 
voice wavy with brogue and vibrant to 
express all its scorn. ‘‘So!” 

“Mrs. O’Connor——” 

“So! 
buryin’! Faith an’ it’s a foine toime for 
the showin’-up of the chief mourner! 
Faith now it is!” 

“Mrs. O’Connor 

*‘Ain’t ye ashamed? Ain’t ye ashamed 
before the Lord to face your Maker?” 

‘Please — please — Mrs. O’Connor— 
what—what——” 

“The pasty-faced lyin’ ways of ye! I 
can see now how ye look what ye are! I’d 
have believed it as soon of my own. It’s 
the still water that run deep in ye, is the 
way your girl friend put it. The hussy 
under that white complexion of yours! 
Your sainted mither! Oh, ain’t ye ashamed 
in the name of the Lord to face your 
Maker?” 

“OQ God—please—what——”’ 

“Your sainted mither! Niver after that 
letter from ye the next night after her 
reed the city, a whimper more out of 

er ” 

wrote—I wrote—they gimme a 
stamp—I wrote—how—where is she?” 

‘A cousin had called ye suddenlike for 
sickness, was how she put it. Faith and 
me niver once a-smellin’ the mice, the 
way she lay there, waitin’, waitin’ day 
after day, doubled up in the joints and 
waitin’ for thim ten days to pass re 

God——’? 

“T found her in bed yisterday, a-clutch- 
in’ the letter, or niver to my own dyin’ 


would I have known the shameful truth © 


of it. It’s screw open her poor hands I 
had to, for the readin’ of the letter that 
had been eatin’ ’er for all them days of 
waitin’. Ye hussy! Ye jailbird—and me 
niver thinkin’ but what it was the sick 


Ye’ve come back in time for the 


cousin! Me niver smellin’ the mice! Your 
own girl friend, neither. Ye hussy! Jail- 
bird!” 

“Ob? Ohl 

“It’s only because she was sainted I’m 
lettin’ ye up in on her. She layin’ up 
there waitin’. Strangers that crossed 
her poor hands on her poor breast and 
strangers that laid her cut. Niver even a 
priest called in on her. She a-layin’ up 
there waitin’—the Lord have mercy on 
your soul! If ye ain’t afraid before the 
Lord to look on her, come up. It’s thank- 
in’ God I am she can’t open her eyes to 
see ye.” 

Hands clutching her throat, Miss 
Schump remained standing there on the 
sun-drenched steps, gazing after the figure 
receding into the musty gloom of the hall- 
way. She wanted to follow, but instead 
could only stand there, repeating and 
repeating: 

“Omy God! Omy God! God! God! 
What have I done? What have I done? 
Mamma—mamma—mamma! Omy God! 
What? What——” 


In the pyramidal plot-structure of t’is 
story, the line of descent is by far the 
sheerer. Short-story correspondence- 
schools would call it the brief downward 
action leading to dénouement. 

With Stella Schump, it was almost a 
straight declivity. There were days of the 
black kind of inertia when to lift the head 
from its sullen inclination to rest chin on 
chest was not to be endured. There was 
actually something sick in the eyes, little 
cataracts of gray cloud seeming to float 
across. She would sit hunched and look- 
ing out of them so long and so unseeingly 
that her very stare seemed to sleep. 

She had removed the stick or two that 
remained unsold to a little rear room 
high up in a large, damp-smelling lodging- 
house on West Twentieth Street, within 
view of a shipping-pier. There was a sign 
inserted in the lower front window: 

Rooms. Light Housekeeping. 
Inquire Within. 


She would sit in that room, so heavy 
with its odor of mildew, her window closed 
against the long, sweetly warm days,” 
hunched dumbly on the cot-edge and 
staring into the stripe and vine, stripe and 
vine of the wall-paper design, or lie back 
when the ache along her spine began to 
set in. There were occasional ventures ' 
to a corner bake shop for raisin rolls and 
to the delicatessen next door for a quarter- 
pound of Bologna sausage sliced into 
slivers while she waited. She would sit 
on the cot-edge munching alternately 
from sliver to roll, gulping through a 
throat that was continually tight with 
wanting to cry, yet would not relax for . 
that relief. 

There was little attempt for employ- 
ment except when the twenty dollars left 
from the sale of effects and funeral ex- 
penses began to dwindle. She would wake 
up nights, sweaty with the nightmare that 
her room was some far-off ward for incor- 
rigibles and that one of the strange, veiny- 
nosed inmates was filching her small 
leather bag from beneath her pillow. 

When her little roll had flattened finally 
dovn to five one-dollar bills, she took to 
daily and conscientiously buying morning 
papers and scahning want-advertisements 
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\ ‘ TOMEN who consider that beauty is a duty 


have found one of their best assistants is 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


because it is so very easy to use and so effective that it has been for years the 


favorite of all who want to bring out the natural beauty of their hair. Canthrox, 
the hair beautifying shampoo, rapidly softens and entirely removes all dandruff, 
excess oil and dirt. Canthrox gives such massy fluffiness that the hair appears 
much heavier than it is, while each strand is left with a silky brightness and 
softness that makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


For Sale at All Druggists 


It is about three (3) cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; none is 
more easily used. A few minutes is all that is needed for your complete shampoo. 
Free Trial Offer—To show the merits of Canthrox and prove that it is in 
all ways the most effective hair wash, we send one perfect shampoo free to any 
address on receipt of three (3) cents for postage. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 224, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. . 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15¢.7 All three 30c. 
B. L. BRIGGS, 565 Hudson Street, New York 


Study Law. Big Opportunities. 
College, Business and Bar Ex. 
Review Courses. Wonderful, easy 
method. Send for 25th annual 
Catalog and Special Offer. 

OHICAGO OORRES, SCHOOL OF LAW, 
515 Reaper Block, Chicago, Il. 
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tI KNOW I can because I 


have helped over 35,000 
women gain 10 to 35 pounds. | 


Earn $15 to $25 per week 
Thousands are taking up this congenial 
respected vocation. Offers unus' 

social advantages. Excellent income. 
Any woman of 18 or over can learn 
under our simple, perfected system, 


LEARN AT HOME 


es 
FREE upon request. rite now. 

OHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING, Dept. D, 

116 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


MAKE 9182° TO $3029 A WEEK 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 


LEARN 
new system of Personal 
Culture. Earn $18 to $30 a week 
at home, Our method of in- 
struction makes you an expert 
—in scientific care cf Face and 
Scalp, Facial Massage, Elec- 


I can improve your figure— 
build up your strength — fill 


I can help you attain your prop- 
er weight. In yourroom. Without 
drugs. By scientific, natural meth- jj 
ods such as your physician ap- || 


trolysis, Scalp Treatment, 

proves. = | Shampooing, Manicuring, 
Zou only bow susely. | Marcel Waving, etc. Short 
term courses in any branchifde- 


w ht can be ir 
aia y capac me at once. sired. Write now for Free facts. 
Marinello Company 


Dept. 11, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 


POSSESS THE BEAUT) 


ell me your faults of health or ||! 
igure. 

your confidence and I will 
eend you my booklet, free, showing you 


bow to stand and walk correctly. ty 


Susanna Cocroft | 
Dept. 42, 624 S. Michigan Blyd., Chicago . 
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as she stood at the news-stand, answering 
first those that were within walking-dis- 
tance. 

She would make a five-block detour of 
the Criterion rather than pass the nearer 
to it. 

Once, returning after a fruitless tour 
of the smaller department stores, and 
borne along by the six-o’-clock tide of 
Sixth Avenue, her heart leaped up at sight 
of Miss Cora Kinealy, homeward bound 
on her smart tall heels that clicked, arm 
in arm with Mabel Runyan of the Notions. 
Standing there with her folded newspaper 
hugged to her and the small hand-bag 
dangling, Stella Schump gazed after. 

It was not only the lack of reference or 
even of experience that conspired against 
her every effort atemployment. It was the 
lack of luster to the eye, an absolutely new 
tendency to tiptoe, a furtive lookout ove 
her shoulder, a halting tongue, that, upon 
the slightest questioning, would stutter 
for words. Where there were application- 
blanks to be filled in, she would pore ink- 
ily over them and, after a while, slyly 
crunch hers up in her hand and steal out. 
She was still pinkly and prettily clean and 
her hair with its shining mat of plaits 
high of gloss, but one Saturday half-holi- 
day, rather than break into her last bill, 
she ate a three-cent frankfurter-sausage 
sandwich from off a not quite immaculate 
push-cart, leaning forward as she bit into 
it to save herself from the ooze of mus- 
tard. Again she had the sense of Cora 
Kinealy hurrying along the opposite side 
of the street on the tall heels that clicked. 
She let fall the bun into the gutter and 
stood there trembling. 

She obtained, one later afternoon, at 
the instance of a window-card, the swab- 
bing of the tiled floor of an automobile 
show-room. She left before her first hour 
was completed, crying, her finger-tips 
stinging, two naiis broken. 

Finally came that chimera of an hour 
when she laid down her last coin for the 
raisin rolls. She ate them on the cot-edge. 
And then, because her weekly dollar-and- 
twenty-five cent room-rent fell due that 
evening, she wrapped two fresh and self- 
laundered waists, some white but unlacy 
underwear, a mound of window-dried 
handkerchiefs, a little knitted shoulder- 
shawl so long worn by her mother, her 
tooth-brush and tube of paste, and all her 
sundry little articles no less dispensable 
into a white-paper package. There were 
left a short woolen petticoat, too cumber- 
some to include, the small wooden rocker 
and lamp with the china shade which she 
had rather unexplainably held out from the 
dealer’s inventory. She closed the door 
softly on them one evening and, parcel in 
hand, tiptoed down the stonily cold halls 
and out into a street of long, thin, high- 
stooped houses. Outside in the May eve- 
ning it was as black, as softly deep, as 
plushy as a pansy. She walked swiftly 
into it as if with destination. But after 
five or six of the long cross-town blocks, 
her feet began to lag. She stood for a Jong 
moment outside a drug-store window, 
watching the mechanical process of a 
pasteboard man stropping his razor, loi- 
tered to read the violent three-sheet out- 
side a Third Avenue cinematograph. In 
the aura of white light, a figure in a sweater 
and cap’nudged up to her. 

“Lonesome?” 

She moved on. 
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In Stuyvesant Square were a first few P ; 
Saves Food 


harbingers of summer scattered here and 
While It 


there—couples forcing the gladsome sea- 
Cuts Ice Bills 


son of the dim park-bench; solitary 
brooders who can sit so long, so droop- 
shouldered, and so deeply in silence. On 
one of these benches beside a slim, scant- 
skirted, light-spatted silhouette, Stella 
Schump sat finally down. It was ten 
o'clock. There was a sense of panic, 
which she felt mostly at her throat, rising 
in her. Then she would force herself into 
a state of quiet, hand on bundle, nictitat- 
ing, as it were—eyes opening, eyes closing. 
The figure beside her slid over a bit, 
spreading the tiny width of skirt as if to 
reserve the space between them. 
““Workin’?” 


“Huh?” 
“Lord!” she said, indicating Second 
Avenue with a nod. ‘The lane’s like a ° ' 
morgue to-night.” ‘ 
“Cold, ain't it?” said Stella Schump, AVE you ever figured out in your 
shivering with night damp. mind what particular feature in a 
A figure with a tilted derby came _ efrigerator saves the food? If you will take time to do 
sauntering toward them. this, you will then understand why so many thrifty housewives 
“Lay off my territory; I seen him prefer the 
first.” 


““Oh—sure—yes—all right.” 

The place in between them was filled 
then, the tilted derby well forward and 
revealing a rear bulge of head. There was > _ 
an indeterminate moment of silence broken YR bt 
by the slim-skirted silhouette. 

“Where you goin’?” 

Straightening, Miss Schump could hear 


Investigate the Bohn Syphon and learn how it causes a rapid circulation 


more. : euegeiis of air through the food chambers, keeping them dry and affording the neces- 
snag Where you goin’? sary ventilation. This system is adopted by the great railway systems, the 


ee Pullman Co. and other large users of refrigerators. The Bohn one piece 
“Buy you a drink? porcelain lining with full rounded corners and 

In the shaft of arc-light, Miss Schump the special Bohn drain insure perfect cleanli- 
could see the little face framed in the ness and purity. Bohn Flaxlinum insulation 
wan curls lift and crinkle the nose to is famous for its ice saving and low tempera- 
amile. ture maintenance. 


“Come on.” Ask the Bohn Dealer in your city to. demon- 
She watched them recede down the nar- i strate these features and show you the model 
row asphalt of the parkway. At eleven ui that meets your requirements. On request 
o'clock, to lessen her stiffening of joints, i we will mail you interesting literature and the 
she walked twice the circumference of the name of the nearest Bohn dealer. 
fenced-in enclosure, finally sitting again, We also make Bohn Sanitor Kitchen Tables 
this time beneath a gaunt oleander that $6.75 and up—St. Paul 


was heavy with bud. BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


1412 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


With the lateness, footfalls were grow- 
ing more and more audible, the gong of 
a street-car sounding out three blocks 
down. 

“OQ my God!” And then in rapid suc- 
cession, closing her eyes and digging her 
finger nails into her palms: ‘Mamma! 
Mamma! Mamma!”’ SUPREME IN SERVICEABILITY 

She wanted and wanted to cry, but her GEM KANT-LEAK #4 up 
throat would not let her, and so she sat mg LEVER SELF FILLER EEE 
and sat. GEM FOUNTAIN PEN CORP.N.Y. 

There were still occasional figures mov- RAPES ES 
ing through the little lanes and a couple | 
or two deep in the obscurity of benches. 
After another while, at the remote end of| |THE CLENDENING HOTEL, 202 Ww. 103d St. 


‘ F New York City. One short Block from Broadway 
her own bench, a figure sat down, lighting] | Subway. A family Hotel of Quality and Refinement at 
a pipe. we i -pu-pup. Parlor, Bedroom & Bath, $2, $2.50, $3. (1 or 2 Persons.) 
h i P She . atched him pu-pu-pup At Parlor, 2 Bedrooms and Bath, $3 to $4. (2 to 4 Persons.) 

alf after eleven, she slid along the bench.} |Parior, 3 Bedrooms and Bath, $4 to $6. (4 to 6 Persons.) 


“Where you goin’?” Write for illustrated Booklet T and City Map. TRAF ; GER 
He turned to look down. ede walla = F Ic MANA 
‘aine 
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53 West 42nd Street 913 Broad Street 68 E. Washington Street 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co., San Francisco 
Parmalee-Dohrmann Co., Los Angeles 


“Bho”? Over half a million tar shippers and 
ba raliroads ni rain en, se w oO En 
“Where you goin’?” eee poy ey how to route shipments, obtain shortest mileage, se- 
“No place.” independent—bea leader, Law- est 
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“T’m cold.” you stop’ by step. 920.200 Bin Salaries For Trained M 
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Sh ‘The World’s Greatest Extension University 
She leaned around, trying to bring her 
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De On’y White 

Gen’Iman dat 

Ever Kep’ his 
Promise 


He seemed just a small, ragged boy, with a 
mischievous eye—but to Jim—Jim, the loyal, 
the adoring—that little white boy was a god 
—to be adored—to be cherished. 

But if he was that to Jim—what has he 
been to us? For that small boy was Huckle- 
berry Finn—our own beloved Huck—whom 
we see through a glory of smiles and of tears. 


Mark Twain 


25 Volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor— 
says—Travel—History 


While he lived, we loved him. He made us laugh, 80 
that we had not time to see that his style was sublime, 
that he was biblical in simplicity, that he was to America 


another Lincoln in spirit. 
The Great 
American 


He was American. He had the 
idealism o° America—the humor, 
the kindliness, the reaching to- 
ward a bigger thing, the simpli- 
city. In his work we find 
things, from the ridiculous) in 
“ Huckleberry Finn” to the sub- 
lime of “Joan of Arc’—the 


lofty as Joan herself. n 
who could write two such books 
as “Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Joan of Arc’ was sublime in 
power. His youth and his laugh- 
ter are e : enius will 


> his g 
never die. 
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Rising costs make it, impos- 
sible to continue the sale of 


New editions will cost very 
much more than this Author’ 
National Edition. A few months 


sign and mail the coupon now. 
If you want a set at a popular 
price, do not delay. This edi- 
tion will soon be withdrawn, 
and then you will pay _con- 
siderably more for your Mark 
Twain 


SEND COUPON—NO MONEY—TODAY 


Get your set before these go. Remember, never again 
will a set of Mark Twain be offered at such a price as 
this. When this edition is gone there will be no more 
Send the coupon herewith at once. 


Harper & Brothers, Est. 1817. Cosmo. 6-18 
Franklin Square, New York. 

Send me, all Charges Prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
Works, in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome 
green cloth, stamped in gold, with trimmed edges. If 
not satisfactory I will return them at your expense. 
Otherwise I will send you $1 within 5 days and $2 a month 
for 14 months, thus getting the benefit of your sale. 


For tne beautiful red half-leather binding change the 
terms to $2.50 on delivery and $3.00 monthly for 20 months. 


face to front his, and to lift her nose to a 
little wrinkly smile. 

you!” 

“Go home and go to bed,” he said. “A 
nice-appearin’ girl like you ought to be 
ashamed.” 

“‘J—ain’t.” 

“Run along.” 

“Where?” 

“Youre barkin’ up the wrong tree.” 

She fell silent. A chill raced through 
her. 

““O God!” she began, under her breath. 
“Q God! God!” Then: “Mamma! 
Mamma! Mamma!” 

“You are cold,” he said, reaching out 
to pinch her jacket sleeve. ‘‘That’s a 
warm coat. Where do you live?” 

“Lemme alone,” she said, staring out 
before her as if she were seeing the stripe 
and vine, stripe and vine. ° 

“You got the shivers,” he said. ‘Bet- 
ter go home.” 

“Lemme alone.” 

“Ain’t there no way you girls can learn 
to behave yourselves? - Here”—digging 
down into his pocket—“ here.” 

“No.” 

“Where you live?” 

“T dunno. I dunno.” 

“You surely know where you live.” 

She looked up at him in one of the rare 
moments of opening wide her eyes. 

“T tell you I dunno.” 

““What’s in there?” 

“My—tmy clothes.” 

“‘Let’s see.” 

She plucked at the knot, drawing back 
for him to lean to see the top layer of 
neatly folded waist. 

“Don’t,” she said, withdrawing it 
quickly from his touch. 

“Why,” he said, “you poor little kid! 
What’s got you into this mess?” 

At that in his voice, such a quick, a 
thick, a hot layer of tears sprang to her 


| eyes that she could not relax her throat 


for words. 

“What got you in?” 

“TJ—I—I dunno.” 

“Aw, now, yes; you do know. Try to 
think—take your time—what got you 
in?” 

“I—I—can’t—_”’ 

“Yes, you can.” 

““Go on; I ain’t lookin’ at you.” 

He turned off to an angle. 

Her first sob burst from her, tearing 
her throat and ending in a tremolo of 
moans in her throat. 

“Now, now,” he said, still in profile; 
“that won’t do. Not for a sensible little 
girl like you—easy—easy—take your 
time——” 

“You see, mister—you see, it was my 
—my mamma—my beautiful, darling 
mamma— O God——” 

“Yes, yes; it was your mamma—and 
then what?” 

“Tt was my mamma, my beautiful, dar- 
ling mamma! What’ll I do, mister? I 
can’t make it up to her. Noway—nohow 
—she gone—she’s gone——”’ 

““Easy—easy—try to keep easy.” 

“T used to kiss her hands when they 
was embroiderin’. I used to grease ’em 
for her all night when she screamed with 
the pain of ’em. I used to scream at 
night, too, when I was doin’ my time— 
her there waitin’—she died alone—there 
waitin’—the letter they gave me the stamp 
for—I—I was crazy with scare when I 
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wrote it—O God—mamma—mamma— 
mamma!” 

“Sh-h-h! Sh-h-h! Try to keep easy.” 

“Tt was this way—O God, how was it? 
—it was this way—you see, me and my 
mamma and sometimes a friend—Cora 
Jones—no-no-no—Cora Kinealy—we used 
to sit in the lamplight—no—no—first, I 
was in the Shoes—the Children’s Shoes— 
they used to come in, little kiddies with 
their toes all kicked out wantin’ new 
shoes—cute little baby-shoes that I loved 
to try on ’em. My friend—Cora—my 
friend— O God——” 

“Now, now, like a good girl—go on.” 

“My friend Cora—my darling little 
mamma—I never knew nothing about 
anything except me and my mamma, we 
—it worried her that I didn’t have it like 
—like other girls—I—you see—you see, 
mister?” 

“Yes, yes; I see.” 

Her voice, so jerked up with sobs, 
quieted down to a drone finally, to a low 
drone that talked on and on through an 
hour, through two. There were large, 
shining beads of tears flowing constantly 
from her cheeks, but she wiped at them 
unceasingly with her handkerchief and 
talked evenly through a new ease in her 
throat. 

“She died, mister,” she ended up finally, 
turning her salt-bitten eyes full upon him; 
“she died of that letter written when I 
was so full of a scared craziness from be- 
in’ in—in that place—that terrible, ter- 
rible place—but she didn’t die believin’ 
me bad. I never seen her alive again to 
hear it from her, but there in her—her 
little coffin I—I seen it in her little face 
all sunk, she didn’t believe it—she didn’t 
die thinkin’? me bad. Mister, did she? 
Did she?” 

He did not answer, sitting there, drooped 
forward for so long that finally she put 
out her hand to touch his. 

“Did she?” 

He did not turn his face, but reached 
around enclosing her wrist, pressing it, 
gripping it. 

“Did she, mister?” 

“No, no,” he said finally, ‘no, Stella; 
she didn’t die thinkin’ you’ bad.” 

She sighed out, eyes closing, and her 
quivering lips falling quiet. 

“Do you think I’m bad, mister?” 

“No, Stella! No! No! No! My God, 


“Comé.” 

“Where?” 

“I’m goin’ to take you across the street 
there to the Young Women’s Shelter Home 
for to-night. Just across there—see the 
sign? Don’t be afraid, Stella: Please don’t 
be afraid.” 

ain’t.” 

He retied the white-paper package, tuck- 
ing it up under one arm. 

“Come, Stella.” 

She rose, swaying for the merest second. 
His arm shot out. 

“I’m all right,” she said, steadying 
herself, smilingly, shamefacedly, but re- 
laxing gratefully enough to the flung sup- 

ort. 
’ “Don’t be afraid, Stella,” he said “I’m 
here. I’m here.” 

His forearm where the cuff had ridden 
up bore a scar, as if molten lead had run a 
fiery, a dagger-shaped, an excoriating 
course. 
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The Princess 


(Continued from page 27) 


build a church great enough in which to 
house it. 

big as the Catholic church?’ she 
asked. 

“T was afire with love, and I told her 
that the church I would build would be 
even bigger. ‘But it will take money,’ I 
explained. ‘And it takes time to make 
money.’ 

““*Vou have much,’ she said. ‘Some 
say you have more money than my father, 
the king.’ 

have more credit,’ I explained. 
‘But you do not understand money. It 
takes money to have credit. So, with the 
money I have and the credit I have, I will 
work to make more money and credit, and 
the church shall be built.’ 

“Work! I was a surprise to myself. 
It is an amazement, the amount of time a 
man finds on his hands after he’s given up 
carousing and gambling and all the time- 
eating diversions of the beach. And I 
didn’t waste a second of all my new- 
found time. Instead, I worked it overtime; 
I did the work of half a dozen men. I 
became a driver. My captains made 
faster runs than ever and earned bigger 
bonuses, as did my supercargoes, who saw 
to it that my schooners did not loaf and 
dawdle along the way. And I saw to it 
that my supercargoes did see to it. 

‘“And good! By the Lord Harry, I was 
so good it hurt! My conscience got so 
expansive and fine-strung it lamed me 
across the shoulders to carry it round with 
me. Why, I even went back over my 
accounts and paid Sweitzer fifty quid I’d 
jiggered him out of in a deal in Fiji three 
years before. And I compounded the 
interest as well. 

“Work! I planted sugar-cane—the first 
commercial planting on Manatomana. I 
ran in cargoes of kinky-heads from 
Malaita, in the Solomons, until I had 
twelve hundred of the blackbirds putting 
in cane. And I sent a schooner clear to 
Hawaii to bring back a dismantled sugar- 
mill and a German who said he knew the 
field-end of cane. And he did, and he 
charged me three hundred dollars screw a 
month, and I took hold of the mill-end. 
I installed the mill myself, with the help 
of several mechanics I brought up from 
Queensland. 

“Of course there was a rival. His 
name was Motomoe. His was the very 
highest chief-blood next to King John’s. 
He was full native, a strapping, handsome 
man, with a glowering way of showing 
his dislikes. He certainly glowered at me 
when I began hanging round the palace. 
He went back in my history and circulated 
the blackest tales about me. The worst 
of it was that most of them were true. 
He even made a voyage to Apia to find 
things out, as if he couldn’t find a plenty 
right there on the beach of Manatomana! 
And he sneered at my falling for religion, 
and at my going to prayer-meeting, and, 
most of all, at my sugar-planting. He 
challenged me to fight, and I kept off of 
him. He threatened me, and I learned in 
the nick of time of his plan to have me 
knocked on the head. You see, he wanted 
the princess just as much as 4 did, and I 
wanted her more. 

‘She used to play the piano. So did I— 
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This name makes “A.B.A.” Cheques recognized the world 
over as the safest form of travel money. 


They are everywhere known to be as good as gold, be- 
cause they bear the approval of an Association composed of 
17,000 of the strongest American banks. Hotels, railroad 
and steamship companies and the best merchants accept 
“A. B.A.” Cheques readily, and 50,000 banks cash them 
without exchange. 
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once. But I never let her know after I’d 
heard her play the first time. And she 
thought her playing was wonderful, the 
dear, fond girl! You know the sort, the 
mechanical one-two-three, tum-tum-tum 
schoolgirl stuff. And now I'll tell you 
something funnier. Her playing was won- 
derfultome. The gates of heaven opened 
to me when she played. I can see myself 
now worn out and dog-tired after the long 
day, lying on the mats of the palace 
veranda and gazing upon her at the piano, 
myself in a perfect idiocy of bliss. Why, 
this idea she had of her fine playing was the 
one flaw in her deliciousness of perfection, 
and I loved her for it. It kind of brought 
her within my human reach. Why, when 
she played her one-two-three, tum-tum- 
tum, I was in the seventh heaven of bliss. 
My weariness fell from me. I loved her, 
and my love for her was clean as flame, 
clean as my love for God. And do you 
know, into my fond lover’s fancy con- 
tinually intruded the thought that God in 
most ways must look like her—— 

“That’s right, Bruce Cadogan Caven- 
dish, sneer as you like. But I tell you 
that’s love that I’ve been describing. 
That’s all. It’s love. It’s the realest, 
purest, finest thing that can happen to a 
man. And I know what I’m talking about. 
It happened to me.” 

Whiskers, his beady squirrel’s eye 
glittering from out his ruined eyebrow 
like a live coal in a jungle ambush, broke 
off long enough to down a sedative draft 
from his condensed-milk can and to mix 
another. 

“The cane,” he resumed, wiping his 
prodigious mat of face hair with the back 
of his hand, “‘it matured in sixteen months 
in that climate, and I was ready, just 
ready and no more, with the mill for the 
grinding. Naturally, it did not all ma- 
ture at once, but I had planted in such 
succession that I could grind for nine 
months steadily, while more was being 
planted and the ratoons were springing up. 

“‘T had my troubles the first several days. 
If it wasn’t one thing the matter with the 
mill, it was another. On the fourth day, 
Ferguson, my engineer, had to shut down 
several hours in order to remedy his own 
troubles. I was bothered by the feeder. 
After having the niggers (who had been 
feeding the cane) pour cream of lime on 
the rollers to keep everything sweet, I 
sent them out to join the cane-cutting 
squads. 

So I was all alone at that end, just 
as Ferguson started up the mill, just as 
I discovered what was the matter with 
the feed-rollers, and just as Motomoe 
strolled up. 

“He stood there, in Norfolk jacket, 
pigskin puttees, and all the rest of the 
fashionable get-up out of a bandbox, sneer- 
ing at me covered with filth and grease to 
the eyebrows and looking like a navvy. 
And, the rollers now white from the lime, 
I’d just seen what was wrong. They 
were not in plumb. One side crushed the 
cane well, but the other side was too open. 
I shoved my fingers in on that side. The 
big, toothed cogs on the rollers did not 
touch my fingers. And yet, suddenly, 
they did. With the grip of ten thousand 
devils, my finger-tips were caught, drawn 
in, and pulped to—well, just pulp. And, 
like a stick of cane, I had started on my 
way. Ten thousand horses could not have 
pulled me back. There was nothing to 
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stop me. Hand, arm, shoulder, head, and 
chest, down to the toes of me, I was 
doomed to feed through. 

“Tt did hurt. It hurt so much it did 
not hurt at all. Quite detached, almost 
may I say, I looked on my hand being 
ground up, knuckle by knuckle, joint by 
joint, the back of the hand, the wrist, the 
forearm, all in order slowly and inevitably 
feeding in. 

“‘Motomoe sprang forward involuntarily, 
and the sneer was chased from his face by 
an expression of solicitude. Then the 
beauty of the situation dawned on him, 
and he chuckled and grinned. No; I didn’t 
expect anything of him. What could he 
do, anyway? He didn’t know anything 
about engines. 

“T yelled at the top of my lungs to 
Ferguson to shut off the engine, but the 
roar of the machinery drowned my voice. 
And there I stood, up to the elbow and 
feeding right on in. Yes; it did hurt. 
There were some astonishing twinges when 
special nerves were shredded and dragged 
out by the roots. But I remember that I 
was surprised at the time that it did not 
hurt more. 

‘““Motomoe made a movement that at- 
tracted my attentisr. At the same time, 
he growled o:.t loud, as if he hated himself, 
‘I’m a foo'.? What he had done was to 


pick up a cane-knife—you know the kind, 
as big as a machete and as heavy. And I) 
was grateful to him in advance for putting | 
me out of my misery. There wasn’t any 
sense in slowly feeding in till my head was! 
crushed, and already my arm was pulped 
half-way from elbow to shoulder, and the 
pulping was going right on. So I was 
grateful. I bent my head to the blow. 

“ ‘Get your head out of the way, you 
idiot!’ he barked at me. 

““And then I understood and obeyed. 
I was a big man, and he took two hacks to 
do it; but he hacked my arm off just out- 
side the shoulder and dragged me back 
and laid me down on the cane—— 

“Yes; the sugar paid—enormously; 
and I built for the princess the church of 
her saintly dream, and—she married me.” 

He partly assuaged his thirst, and ut- 
tered his final word. 

“‘Alackaday! Shuttlecock and _ battle- 
dore! And this at the end of it all, lined 
with boiler-plate that even alcohol will not 
corrode and that only alcohol will tickle. 
Yet have I Jived, and I kiss my hand to 
the dear dust of my princess, long asleep 
in the great mausoleum of King John that 
looks across the Vale of Manona to the 
alien flag that floats over the bungalow of 
the British government-house.”’ 

Fatty pledged him sympathetically, 
drank out of his own small can. Bruce 
Cadogan Cavendish glared into the fire 
with implacable bitterness. He was a 
man who preferred to drink by himself. 
Across the thin lips that composed the 
cruel slash of his mouth played twitches 
of mockery that caught Fatty’s eye. And 
Fatty, making sure first that his rock 
chunk was within reach, challenged: 

“Well, how about yourself, Bruce 
Cadogan Cavendish? It’s your turn.” 

“T’ve lived a hard life,” Slim grated 
harshly. ‘What do I know about love- 
passages?” 

“No man of your build and make- 
up could have escaped them,” Fatty 
wheedled. 

“‘And what of it?” Slim snarled. “It’s 
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as you do your watch and you will find it just 
as useful. It is so light and compact that its 
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no reason for a gentleman to boast of 
amorous triumphs.” 

“Oh, go on; be a good fellow!” Fatty 
urged. ‘“‘Surely you’ve got at least one 
adventure in love you aren’t ashamed to 
tell about.” 

Bruce Cadogan Cavendish pulled forth 
his iron quoit and seemed to debate 
whether or not he should brain the other. 
He sighed and put back the quoit. 

“Very well, if you will have it,” he sur- 
rendered, with manifest reluctance. 
“Like you two, I have had a remarkable 
constitution. And right now, speaking 
of armor-plate lining, I could drink the 
both of you down when you were at your 
prime. Like you two, my _ beginnings 
were far distant and different. That I 
am marked with the hall-mark of gentle- 
hood there is no discusson—unless either 
of you cares to discuss the matter now.” 
His one hand slipped into his pocket and 
clutched the quoit. Neither of his audi- 
tors spoke nor betrayed any awareness of 
his menace. 

“It occurred a thousand miles to the 
westward of Manatomana, on the island of 
Tagalag,” he continued abruptly, with an 
air of saturnine disappointment in that 
there had been no discussion. ‘But first 
I must tell you of how I got to Tagalag. 
For reasons I shall not mention, by paths 
of descent I shall not describe, I found 
myself master and owner of a schooner so 
well known that she shal] remain histori- 
cally nameless. I was running blackbird 
labor from the West South Pacific and the 
Coral Sea to the plantations of Hawaii and 
the nitrate mines of Chile——” 

“Tt was you who cleaned out the entire 
population of—” Fatty exploded. 

The one hand of Bruce Cadogan Caven- 
dish flashed pocketward and _ flashed 
back with the quoit balanced ripe for 
business. 

‘Proceed,’ Fatty sighed; ‘“I—I have 
quite forgotten what I was going to say.” 

“Beastly funny country over that 
way,” the narrator drawled, with perfect 
casualness. ‘You've read this Sea-Wolf 
stuff——” 

““You weren’t the Sea-Wolf!” Whiskers 
broke in, with involuntary positiveness. 

“No sir,” was the snarling answer; 
“the Sea-Wolf’s dead, isn’t he? And I’m 
still alive, aren’t I?” 

““Of course, of course,’ Whiskers con- 
ceded. ‘‘He suffocated head first in the 
mud off a wharf in Victoria a couple of 
years back.” 

“As I was saying—and I don’t like in- 
terruptions,’ Bruce Cadogan Cavendish 
proceeded, “‘it’s a beastly funny country 
over that way. I was at Taka-tiki, a low 
island that politically belongs to the 
Selomons but that geologically doesn’t at 
all, for the Solomons are high islands. 
Ethnographically, it belongs to Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Micronesia, because all 
the breeds of the South Pacific have 
gravitated to it by canoe-drift and intri- 
cately, degeneratively, and amazingly in- 
terbred. The scum of the scrapings of 
the bottom of the human pit, biologically 
speaking, resides in Taka-tiki. 

“Tt was a beastly funny time of it I had, 
diving out shell, fishing béche-de-mer, 
trading hoop-iron and hatchets for copra 
and ivory-nuts, rounding niggers, and all 
the rest of it. Why, even in Fiji, the 
Lotu was having a hard time of it and the 
chiefs still eating long-pig. To the west- 


ward it was fierce-—funny little black 
kinky-heads, man-eaters the last Jack of 
them. 

““They’re all head-hunters. Heads are 
valuable, especially a white man’s head. 
They decorate the canoe-houses and 
devil-devil houses with them. Each 
village runs a jack-pot, and everybody 
antes. Whoever brings in a white man’s 
head takes the pot. If there aren’t open- 
ers for a long time, the pot grows to 
tremendous proportions. Beastly funny, 
isn’t it? 

“T know. Didn’t a Holland mate die 
on me of black-water? And didn’t I win 
a pot myself? It was this way: We were 
lying at Lango-lui at the time. I never 
let on, and arranged the affair with Johnny, 
my boat-steerer. He was a kinky-head 
himself from Fort Moresby. He cut the 
dead mate’s head off and sneaked ashore 
in the night, while I whanged away with 
my rifle as if I were trying to get him. He 
opened the pot with the mate’s head, and 
got it, too. Of course, next day I sent in 
a landing-boat, with two covering boats, 
and fetched him off with the loot.” 

“How big was the pot ?”’ Whiskers asked. 

“To commence with,” Slim answered, 
“there were forty fat pigs, each worth a 
fathom of prime shell money, and shell 
money worth a quid a fathom. That was 
two hundred dollars right there. There 
were ninety-eight fathoms of shell money, 
which is pretty close to five hundred 
in itself. And there were twenty-two 
gold sovereigns. I split it four ways: 
one-fourth to Johnny, one-fourth to the 
ship, one-fourth to me as owner, and one- 
fourth to me as skipper. Johnny never 
complained. He’d never had so much 
wealth all at one time in his life. Besides, 
I gave him a couple of the mate’s old shirts. 
And I fancy the mate’s head is still there, 
decorating the canoe-house.”’ 

“Not exactly Christian burial of a 
Christian,’ Whiskers observed. 

“But a lucrative burial,” Slim retorted. 
“T had to feed the rest of the mate over- 
side to the sharks for nothing. Think of 
feeding an eight-hundred-dollar head along 
with it! It would have been criminal 
waste and stark lunacy. 

“Well, anyway, it was all beastly funny, 
over there to the westward. And, without 
telling you the scrape I got into at Taka- 
tiki, except that I sailed away with two 
hundred kinky-heads for Queensland labor, 
and, for my manner of collecting them, 
had two British ships of war combing the 
Pacific for me, I changed my course and 
ran to the westward, thinking to dispose 
of the lot to the plantations on Bangar. 

“Typhoon season. We caught it. The 
Merry Mist was my schooner’s name, and 
I had thought she was stoutly built until 
she hit that typhoon. I never saw such 
seas. They pounded that stout craft to 
pieces—literally so. The sticks were 
jerked out of her, deck-houses splintered to 
match-wood, rails ripped off, and, after 
the worst had passed, the covering-boards 
began to go. We just managed to repair 
what was left of one boat and keep the 
schooner afloat only till the sea went down 
barely enough to get away. And we out- 


fitted that boat in a hurry. The carpen- 
ter and I were the last, and we had to jump 
for it as she went down. 
four of us—— 

“Lost all the niggers?” Whiskers in- 
quired. 


There were only 
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“Some of them swam for some time,” 
Slim replied. “But I don’t fancy they 
made the land. We were ten days in 
doing it. And we had a spanking breeze 
most of the way. And: what do you 
think we had in the boat with us? Cases 
of square-face gin and cases of dynamite. 
Funny, wasn’t it? Well, it got funnier 
later on. Oh, there was a small breaker 
of water, a little salt-horse, and some salt- 
water-soaked sea-biscuit—enough to keep 
us alive to Tagalag. 

“Now, Tagalag is the disappointingest 
island I’ve ever beheld. It shows up out 
of the sea so as you can make its fall twenty 
miles off. . It is a volcano-cone thrust up 
out of deep sea, with a segment of the 
crater wall broken out. This gives sea- 
entrance to the crater itself, and makes a 
fine sheltered harbor. And that’s all. 
Nothing lives there. The outside and the 
inside of the crater are too steep. At one 
place, inside, is a patch of about a thousand 
coco-palms. And that’s all, as I said, sav- 
ing a few insects. No four-legged thing, 
even a rat, inhabits the place. And it’s 
funny, most awful funny, with all those 
coconuts, not even a coconut-crab. The 
only meat-food living was schools of mul- 
let in the harbor—fattest, finest, biggest 
mullet I ever laid eyes on. 

‘And the four of us landed on the little 
beach and set up housekeeping among the 
coconuts with a larder full of dynamite 
and’ square-face. Why don’t you laugh? 
It’s funny, I tell you. Try it some time— 
Holland gin and straight coconut diet. 
I’ve never been able to look a confectioners’ 
window in the face since. Now, I’m not 
strong on religion, like Chauncey Dela- 
rouse there, but I have some primitive 
ideas, and my concept of hell is an il- 
limitable coconut plantation stocked with 
cases of square-face and populated by 
shipwrecked mariners. Funny? It would 
make the devil scream. 

“You know, straight coconut is what the 
agriculturalists call an unbalanced ration. 
It certainly unbalanced our digestions. 
We got so that, whenever hunger took an 
extra bite at us, we took another drink of 
gin. After a couple of weeks of it, Olaf, 
a squarehead sailor, got an idea. It came 
when he was full of gin, and we, being in 
the same fix, just watched him shove a 
cap and short fuse into a stick of dynamite 
and stroll dowm toward the boat. 

“Tt dawned on me that he was going to 
shoot fish if there were any about; but 
the sun was beastly hot, and I just re- 
clined there and hoped he’d have luck. 

“About half an hour after he disap- 
peared, we heard the explosion. But he 
didn’t come back. We waited till the cool 
of sunset, and down on the beach found 
what had become of him. -The boat was 
there all right, grounded by the prevailing 
breeze, but there was no Olaf. He would 
never have to eat coconut again. We 
went back, shakier than ever, and cracked 
another square-face. 

“‘The next day, the cook announced that 
he would rather take his chance with dyna- 
mite than continue trying to exist on 
coconut, and that, though he didn’t know 
anything about dynamite, he knew a 
sight too much about coconut. So we 
bit the detonator down for him, shoved 
in a fuse, and picked him a good fire-stick, 
while he jolted up with a couple more 
stiff ones of gin. 

“Tt was the same program as the day 
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before. After a while, we heard the ex- | 
plosion, and at twilight went down to the 


boat, from which we scraped enough of the | 


cook for a funeral. 

‘‘The carpenter and I stuck it out two 
days more; then we drew straws for it, 
and it was his turn. 
words; for he wanted to take a square- 
face along to refresh himself by the way, 
while I was set against running any chance 
of wasting the gin. Besides, he had more 
than he could carry then, and he wobbled 
and staggered as he walked. 

‘Same thing—only there was a whole 
lot of him left for me to bury, because he’s 
prepared only half a stick. I managed 
to last it out till next day, when, after 
duly fortifying myself, I got sufficient 
courage to tackle the dynamite. I used 
only a third of a stick—you know, short 
fuse, with the end split so as to hold the 
head of a safety-match. That’s where I 
mended my predecessor’s methods. Not 
using the match-head, they had too long 
fuses. Therefore, when they spotted a 
school of mullet and lighted the fuse, they 
had to hold the dynamite till the fuse 
burned short before they threw it. If 
they threw it too soon, it wouldn’t go off 
the instant it hit the water, while the splash 
of it would frighten the mullet away. 

“T picked up a school of mullet before 
I'd been rowing five minutes. Fine, big, 
fat ones they were, and I could smell them 
over the fire. When I stood up, fire-stick 
in one hand, dynamite stick in the other, 
my knees were knocking together. Twice 
I failed to touch the fire-stick to the dyna- 
mite. Then I did, and let her go. 

“Now, I don’t know what happened to 
the others, but I know what I did. I got 
turned about. Did you ever stem a straw- 
berry and throw the strawberry away and 
pop the stem into your mouth? That’s 
what I did. I threw the fire-stick into the 
water after the mullet and held onto the 
dynamite. And my arm went off with 
the stick when it went off.” 

Slim investigated the tomato-can for 
water to mix himself a drink, but found it 
empty. He stood up. 

‘*Heigh-ho!” he yawned, and started 
down the path to the river. In several 
minutes he was back. ‘He mixed the due 
quantity of river-water with the alcohol, 
took a Jong, solitary drink, and stared with 
bitter moodiness into the fire. 

“Yes, but—”’ Fatty suggested, 
happened then?” 

“Oh!” said Slim. ‘Then the princess 
married me, of course.” 

‘But you were the only person left, 
and there wasn’t any princess!” Whiskers 
cried out abruptly, and then let his voice 
trail away to embarrassed silence. 

Slim stared unblinkingly into the fire. 

Percival Delaney and Chauncey Dela- 
rouse looked at each other. Quietly, in 
solemn silence, each with his one arm aided 
the one arm of the other in rolling and ty- 
ing his bundle. And in silence, bundles 
slung on shoulders, they went away out 
of the circle of firelight. Not until they 
reached the top of the railroad embank- 
ment did they speak. 

‘No gentleman would have done it,” 
said Whiskers. 

“No gentleman would have done it,” 
Fatty agreed. 

The next Jack Londen story, 
The Tears of Ah Kim, 
will appear in July Cosmopolitan. 
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A tire changed in 
60 seconds— 


One nut to unscrew, 
that’s all you do 


Drive, this summer, free 
from tire changing an- 
noyances. Carry your Ff 
spare tire on the Minute 
Demountable Wheel. 


You’ll get more mileage 
out of your tires. 


No mud encrusted rim 
to pry off. No more 
soiled hands, wilted col- 
lar, ruffled temper or 
time lost. 


The Minute Demountabl: 
Wheel is backed by the H-S 
trademark of quality. Thou- 
sands in use. Equipment 
consists of extra wheel, inter- 
changeable front or rear— 
four hubs to replace present 
Ford Hubs. You use the 
Simple to 


A quick tire change to meet 
the needs of doctcrs, women 
drivers, owners of Ford deliv- 
ery fleets, every 
alert owner. 


booklet giv- 
ing full de- 
scription of Minute Wheel ~~ how 
to equip your Ford. 0.00 
complete. West $s: 00. 


Licensed m.... patents of the Wire Wheel 
Corporation of America 


Ten Thousand Lakes 
Invite You 


OME where the game 
fish really are. Come 
to the natural play- 
ground where ten thousand 
cool lakes and great reaches 
of piney forests afford you 
endless variety. 
Scenery— Climate — Sport — 
whether it be golfing, tennis, 
fishing, sailing, canoeing, the 
pack-sack trail of the old voy- 
ageur or a motor journey over a 
network of good highways— all 
are here plus that character of 
good hotel accommodations which 
makes your vacation perfect. 
A request will bring a book- 
let you should have and a 
“personal service” response. 
Write today. 
TEN THOUSAND LAKES OF 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION 
1018 Commerce Bidg., Saint Paul 
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INCREASE YOUR 
Earning Power 


The high salaried jitions are open only to men 
who can show they have proper training. Bi bus- 
iness organizations everywhere need men able to 
assume responsibilities—to think, — and carry 
out important policies. tension Univer- 
sity has trained thousands of men for promotion to 
executive positions. Its big staff of experts can 
help you increase your earning power. Rise above 
detail work to a place where you direct others. You 

can—but will you? The LaSalle plan will not inter- 

fere with your present duties. You can train for 
promotion during spare time at home by mail. Mark 
with an *‘X’’ below the kind of position for which 
you wish to qualify. We will send full information 
about the course and serviceand ourconvenient pay- 
ment plan. Also our valuable or ambitious 
men, ‘““Ten Years’ Promotion in One.”’ Take the 
first ‘step to bigger pay by mailing the coupon now. 


ADMINISTRATION: 
for Official, Managerial, 
and Executive positions in 
siness. 
BIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Traini 10ns Auditors, 
Comptrollere, Corti fied Public Ac- 
its, Cost Accountants, etc. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC: 
Traffic Managers, Traffic 


ex Positions re- 
legally traingd men: De- 


BANKING AND FINANCE: 
Training for Executive positions in 
Banks and Financial Institutions, 
Teliers,' Cashiers, Officers, 
‘inancial Managers, etc. 
ENGLISH: 


SPANISH: 
Training for positions as F 
Correspondent with Spanish- 
Speaking Countries. 
oO EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
inc: Training in the art of force- 
, @ffective speech — Ministers, 
Fraternal Leaders, Pol- 
iticians, ete. 


for Exp 
penis for Expert Bookkeeping 


LaSalle Extension University | 


“The World’s Greatest 


Dept. 655-R Citoage. 
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What’s Wrong With You? 


PEP! NERVE! VIGOR!—GONE? 
Do you dare to ask yourself why your Health and 
Strength are F. —— Look at yourself in the glass, ask 
what's wrong? Why are you not able to get the most 
out of life in’ the joy of living and earning capacity? 
Do you realize the danger you are in by neglecting yourself? Is 


it constipation, —— indigestion, insomnia, weak 
matism, rupture, physical weakness 
poor memory, lung trouble, ca‘ , sho 
wind, poor circulation, round shoulders, skin 
disorders? Are you flat ches un 
shouldered? Too thin or too stout? Do you 
want to increase your height, or muscular 
Sovelopmont or just your ge health? 


AFRAID OF THE TRUTH? 


me to me as a friend and confidant 
tell = ‘what is your getting 


i most out of li write you 
friendly, 2 perso sonal, helpful talk that will lift 
you out of despair and suffering. 1 will send 
it in a plai: ealed envelope. are 
victim of any secret habits which are ruining 
your ambitions, ri our future 
even threatening your ite LET ME HELP 


OU. Your secret is safe with me. DELA 

GER. 
mend the with OILS, 

ested PIFFLE! You “must know 

ature’s wi This is the Strongfort way. 
I will show. you. Send for my wonderful 
book, *‘Promotion a rvation of 
losing 6c to ili ~ I 
enclosi ing pay mail expenses. 
help you to + destiny. Be the 
master, not the s wee Wi Wri te today. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 

Physical and Health Specialist 
503 Park Building, Newark, N. J. 
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Camilla 


(Continued from page 64) 


or three since her marriage. But whether 
they were with women or with men, Leroy 
had been prompt to nip them in the bud. 

Had she taken that to heart? Yes; with 
aregretful joy. Ina way, she was flattered. 
She certainly was not proof against feeling 
the loss, in her singularly empty life, of 
each promise of a new interest. Neither 
had she ever yet been proof against that 
all-devouring egoism which Leroy had 
named his need to have Camilla to himself. 
She wasn’t able to deceive herself as to the 
fate of her new friendship. Ogden Marri- 
ott’s being old enough to be her father 
wouldn’t shield him long. She had kept 
reminding herself, in these last hours on 
board, that, as soon as ever Leroy awoke 
to the fact of Mr. Marriott’s kindness to 
her, that moment would see it ended. 

And, for the first time, such a thought 
had power to depress her. 

“‘T should like to come and see you, if—” 
he began, realizing some hesitation in her 
face, “if you 

“T'd like you to very much!” 

“You would? Then I will. When?” 

‘“‘I—can’t be quite sure.” 

“Well, I'll take my chance some day,” 
he said, plainly chilled. 

The thought of his appearing gave her 
less pleasure than the thought of his being 
snubbed by Leroy gave her pain. 

““I—don’t have very much time to my- 
self.”” 

“But I suppose in the afternoon, about 
four or five——’ 

“Well, I don’t know.” She spoke 
anxiously. ‘“‘My husband and I will be 
playing a good deal of golf. I’d better 
write. Oh”—her embarrassment fell 
away into childish delight—‘‘look, Mr. 
Marriott! There’s my father—up at that 
window over the dock-crowd.” She 
waved her handkerchief. ‘‘Roy dear, 
there’s father!” He didn’t hear. His 
head was bent. Linda’s,too. The prety, 
discontented mouth was moving. She 
was speaking rapidly. 


XXVI 


THE TANGO 


Ir occurred to Camilla that her father 
had grown graver for all his pleasure at 
having her back. 

Julia had gone to California to visit 
Lucy. Grandfather had had a fall from his 
horse, but he had written that he was 
mending rapidly and ‘‘didn’t want any- 
body bothering round.” Camilla and her 
father laughed at the sounding of the char- 
acteristic note—and after that the news 
was all for Leroy. It had to do with rail- 
roads, and such like dull affairs. 

Not dull for the two men. Heavens, 
how absorbed they were! 

The home-coming synchronized with a 
time of great financial strain in those mar- 
kets of main interest to George Charlton 
and the firm of Trenholme. Leroy leaped 
into the breach like a young gladiator. 
Early and late he was at the office. More 
often than not, about six o’clock in the 
evening, he would telephone to Camilla: 

“Got to see some men at the club for 
my father,” or, “Going to dine with the 
governor.” 


His father leaned ‘on him more than 
ever. Leroy took heavy responsibilities 
which weighed the older man to earth. 

“Trouble is, you slave—drive yourself,” 
he admonished his father. ‘‘Come and 
dine at the club and go to the theater.” 

It wasn’t his father’s way. The theater 
bored him. It didn’t bore Linda. 


Camilla’s pleasure in her beautiful New 
York house for the first time clouded. 
Roy was never there except to sleep. 

“Golf! My dear child, do try a little to 
understand what a business crisis means to 
people like us.’”’ And another time: 
“** Parties?’ Good God, haven’t I already 
told you”— And then that gesture of half- 
comic, half-tragic despair. 

Well, she would have the more time for 
her father. She pictured herself tiding over 
this interval before they should go South 
by seeing a great deal of her father. She 
perceived more clearly than ever she 
had before how she had neglected him 
in his loneliness. Now, in the loneliness 
that closed about her in these days, she 
found her heart turning to him with peni- 
tence and hope. 

He was kind. Oh, he was angelicaliy 
kind! And that was the worst of it. In- 
stead of needing her, he made sacrifices to 
spare her an hour here, a half-hour there. 
And so she learned that however great the 
need one being has of another at a given 
time, if the tie is broken the day most 
surely comes when the need has lapsed. 
George Charlton was absorbed by the 
growing magnitude of his enterprises. He, 
too, was now among the millionaires. 

In that void which people more impor- 
tant than Camilla may find, for the first 
time, on returning after months of ab- 
sence, nobody seemed to have any need for 
her. Nobody had any time for her—unless 
it was Mr. Sambourne. Oh, yes; though 
he spent several hours a day at the Stock 
Exchange, he always had time. He took 
her to see pictures. He dropped in to tea. 

And that wasn’t a success. He meant to 
be nice, but, somehow, he wasn’t. He was 
“different,” in a not easily verifiable fash- 
ion, when he was alone with you. He was, 
on these occasions, like the medium he once 
told her about, who, in trance, was taken 
possession of by another spirit and spoke, 
in a different voice, matter clean out of the 
ken of the medium. 

Camilla gave up being at home at Mr. 
Sambourne’s calling-hour. After she had 
shopped and left a card or two, she would 
let the car set her down at the entrance to 
the park and would walk for an hour. In 
the evenings she read, and made a little 
music ‘‘all by herself.”” It was better than 
going out to parties, so she told Mr. Sam- 
bourne, ‘‘while poor Roy was_ hard 
at.it,” 

“Hard at what?” 

““Why, his work at the office.” 

Mr. Sambourne had laughed. It was 
after that she took to being out between 
three and six. All the same, what did Roy 
do with his time? The longest hours at the 
office left something to be accounted for. 

“T suppose,” she said, at breakfast— 
they had been home six weeks—‘‘I suppose 
to-day will be like the other days?” 

‘like?’” 
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“You won’t be able to do anything with 

“Now, how can I?” he said, in an exas- 
perated tone. 

‘“‘No—no”—she soothed him—‘‘I only 
meant—I thought—I’d telephone and see 
if—Mr. Marriott is in town.” 

“Well, why not? Fellow like that, he’s 
got nothing else to do but— Say, look at 
the clock!” He kissed her and was gone. 

It wasn’t by any means the first time she 
had thought of telephoning Mr. Marriott. 
But always hitherto she had been deterred. 
Too fresh, too uncomfortable, the recollec- 
tion of the excuses she had made: “‘So very 
little time.” “My husband and I——” 

Now she found this chance acquaintance 
taking on the aspect of Helper Over the 
Stile; Resolver of Problems Unnamed and 
Unnamable, which yet, under his kind eyes, 
at the touch of his stored wisdom, would 
melt and vanish. 

So do we pay our unconscious tribute to 
the richness, the underlying miracle of 
human association—when to some stranger, 
or to some one little known until the hour 
strikes, we look for this ‘arge service. 
Camilla had no reason to offer for her faith. 
She was as sure that Mr. Marriott would 
help her in her trouble as though she had 
been sounding the depths of his good-will 
all her days. 

But, no; she wouldn’t telephone. To 
write was easier, in view of that now shame- 
faced beast of “‘my husband” and “no 
time.” Merely to invoke him on a sheet of 
paper brought her comfort. After all, per- 
haps she wouldn’t post the letter. 

“‘T’ll just see.” 

An increasing restlessness drove her out 
in the middle of the afternoon. Near the 
obelisk in the park, about half-past four, 
she came upon Mr. Sambourne. 

“Aha, I’ve caught you!” He pretended 
to believe she had come to meet some one. 
“Tf not, what are you doing here?”’ 

She had thought, she said, of going to 
have another look at the Morgan collection. 

“Come along, then.” He spoke as if 
that had beer: his errand also. 

They left the pictures and were standing 
in front of the roped-in collections of old 
French furniture. Mr. Sambourne was at 
home here. He spoke with a critical knowl- 
edge of the achievements of Gouthiére and 
of Rousseau de la Rottiére. He compared 
the things by Boulle after designs by 
Bérain with those after Caffieri in the time 
of the later Louis. He must have seen in 
Camilla a dawning of that passion for the 
French antique which grew upon her in 
after-years. He interrupted his little dis- 
quisition with a transference of his liquid 
gaze from these faded glories to Camilla’s 
face. 

‘* Ah, now you are less depressed! Come 
and dine with me to-night.” 

She was sorry-——— 

not?” 

“‘Leroy—I never know whether——’ 

The whip of memory flicked her before 
Sambourne’s tongue. ; 

“You don’t ‘know whether?’ I should 
think you might by now. Anyhow, come 
and have a cup of tea. There’s a new 
place——”’ 

Should she? One hand left her muff and 
went down into the deep pocket of her 
coat. Momentary contact with a sealed 
letter (which she hadn’t been sure till that 
moment would ever reach the post) was 
the main factor in (Continued on page 154) 


THE DRUID 


A fine dull-rubbed-finish 
mahogany case with Cathe- 
dral Bell striking hours and 
half hours. Seven jeweled 
watch escapement. Four-inch 
silvered dial and convex bev- 
eled glass. Seven inches high 


inch base. 


“SETH THOMAS CLOCK 


The First Seth Thomas Clock 
Was Made ln 1813 


Out of the severest tests of time, Seth Thomas 
Clocks have emerged with an enviable record 
for honest, accurate, faithful performance. The 
and thirteen and one-quarter Very name, Seth Thomas, symbols today the 
spirit of dependable time-keeping service. The 
quiet efficiency of Seth Thomas movements 
is in harmony with the dignity and artistry of 
the casings. 


Your jeweler will be pleased to show or procure for you the DRUID, 
pictured here, or any of the other clocks illustrated in our new catalog. 


SETH IHOMAS 
CLOCKS 


COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“Look Him Today!” 


“Six years ago he started in here just as you are doing. Now he’s General 
Manager and makes more in a day than he used to make in a week, [I'll tell you 
how he did it. The first week he was here he began to train for the job ahead by 


six months he got his first promotion. 


the Company. You’ve got the same 
chance he had, young man, and if I were 
you, I’d follow his example. Take up 
some I. C.S. course and do it right 
away. Use your spare time. Study. 
What you are six years from now is 
entirely up to you.” 

This is the story of thousands of successful 
men. They did their work well, and in spare 
| time, with I.C.S. help, trained themselves for 
| advancement. That’s the thing for you to do. 
| Whatever your chosen work may be, there is 
an 1.C.S. Course that will prepare you right at 
_home for a better position with bigger pay. 


More than 100,000 men are getting ready 
'for promotion right now in the I.C.S. way. 
| Let us tell you what we are doing for them 
and what we can do for you. The way to find 
| out is easy, Just mark and mail this coupon. 
It won’t cost you a cent or obligate you in the 
least, but it may be a first step toward a big- 
ger, happier future. Don’t lose a minute. 
ark this coupon and get it into the mail 

| tight now. 


studying in spare time with the International Correspondence Schools, Inside of 


But he kept right on with the I. C. S. 


I tell you a man like that is bound to get ahead. Some day he’ll be President of 
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Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 


ar g 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and 

Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 


the tion, or in the sub fect, before which 
CIVIL ENGINEER 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANIOAL ENGINEER 
Draf 
Surveying and Mapping 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2 
Mechanica 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENG’R 


538, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
mark X. 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas En: perating 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER GOOD ENGLISH 


arine Engineer Teacher 
ARCHITECT Common School Subjects 
Contractor and Builder Mathematics 


Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 


CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


Aato Repairing Spanish 

Sheet Metal Worker Navigation German 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRICULTURE French 
CHEMIST Poultry Raising Italian 
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REAL ESTATE 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ARIZONA 


Get a Farm Irrigated by Uncle Sam in Salt 
River Valley, southern Arizona, under Roosevelt 
Dam. Raise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern 
market. eep soil, assured water, reasonable 

rices, fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River 

Valley folder free. . L. Seagraves, Ind. Com., 
Santa Fe Ry.. 1939 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA 


Stanislaus, The Dairy Country, Fruits and 
Nuts. Free booklet. Write Dept. 
Stanislaus County Board of Trade, 


Modesto, Cal. 

FLORIDA 
Own your own | aeonte grove in beautiful 
Fruitland Park Let us tell you how_ melons, 


aches, cotton, your first crops, should ie Bike pay 
for your grove. Board of Trade, 15 Trad 
Fruitland Park. Florida. 


Florida farm bargain, 1080 acres, 600 under 
cultivation corn and general crops. On railroad 
and paved highway. Fine soil—good dwelling— 
five servants’ houses. Lake, never failing spring. 
I recommend as Price $15 per acre. 
Mention Madison far B. ~~ — 
Dev. Agt., Seabourd Air Line Co., Norfolk, 

VIRGINIA 

Southern Crops Bring Top Prices Today. 
The mild climate and long growing season on these 
Virginia and N. Carolina farms mean bigger crops 
and larger profits for you. Good fertile, well 
watered land $15 an acre up. Excellent for truck 
and general farming, poultry, livestock, Soir. 
etc. Details and copy Southern Homeseeker free 
—W rete today LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., 
N. 243 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Money-making farms, 15 states, $10 an acre 
up; stock, tools and crops often included to settle 
Write for Big Catalogue, 

rout Farm Agency. Dept. 2720, New York. 


AUTOMOBILE AND “ACCESSORIES 


Fords Can Burn Half Coal Oil, or Cheapest 
Gasoline, using our 1918 carburetor: 34 miles per 
gallon guaranteed, Easy starting. Great power in- 
crease. Attach it yourself. Big profit selling for us. 
30 days trial. Money-back Guarantee. Styles to 
fitany automobile. Air-Friction Carburetor Com- 
pany, 410 Madison Street, Dayton. Ohio. 


Gasoline Filling Stations. Six active 
business in big city. Oil refinery owned by same 
corporation. Full information sent by Claude 
Sachs Investment Co., Gas & Electric Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. 


AERONAUTICS 


Aviators Thoroughly Trained by Modern 
methods and equipment. Startling reduction in 
Cost, Risk, Time. Combined course of 1. Aerody- 
namics, (Theory, Government “ee oe 2. 
Construction. 3. Flying. $250. We guarantee 
our pupils four hours solo flying after they can go 
B. alone. We make a special offer to the first ap- 
plicant enrolled from each state, sending this ad., to 
give the combined course for $200. eech % ~ 
System, Wichita, Kans. Reference, Fourth 
tional Bank, Wichita. 


Learn Aviation. 


We secure positions. We 
teach the “ground work." Send for our free book, 
“Science of Aviation.’’ Study at home in spare 
time. National Aero Institute, Dept. 1136, Morton 
Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Do you take pictures? Write for free sample 
of our big magazine, showing how to make better 
pictures and earn money. American Photography, 
544 Pope Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Films developed free. Prints  ortal order), 2 
“~~ service. guaranteed. 
you ey. Remit with your ona. 
Donunnt “studio, "Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Films developed free. High class com. 
Perfect prints at 3c to 7c. We do the best work in 
the Photo City. Remit with your order and get re- 
turns same day.Bryan’s Drug House, Rochester,N.Y. 


Extraordinary Offer. Your next Kodak Film 
Roll developed five cents. Prints from the same 2c 
each. Only one roll developed at this price to show 
work. Moser & Son, St. James Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Mail Us 10c With Any Size Film for Develop- 

mass and six velvet prints. Best material. Skilled 

rators. Send name for details. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 225 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Build Your Own Phonograph. Big saving 
Pleasant instructive work. Complete iauiructions. 
blue-prints, etc., absolutely free. Write today. As- 
sociated Phonograph Co., Dept. C-1, Cincinnati, O. 


This Gopestenant is always glad to hear from 
any one thinking of using classified adv —, 
Write us about it—we may be able to help y 
postal will do. Cosmop litan Opportunity vRdiets, 
119 W. 40th St.. New York City. 


Patent Your Ideas. Books. ‘‘How to Obtain 
a Patent” and *‘ What to Invent," sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free report regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for patents. 
Patents advertised for sale free. Established 20 
years. Address Chandlee & Chandlee. Patent 
Attorneys, 405 7th St.. Washington. D. C 


Patents that protect and pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. Prompt- 
ness assured. Send sketch or model for search. 
Watson E. Coleman, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Patents Wanted. Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and What to 
Invent with List Inventions Wanted; $1,000, 
in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Write for our 
four Guide books sent free upon request. Patent 
advertised Free. We assist inventors to sell their 
inventions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 
753 9th. Washington, D. C. 


Startling Patent Facts. Send postal for new 
1918 90-page Patent Book Free. Your idea may 
mean a fortune if handled rightly. Learn how my 
service a. Send sketch or model for actual 
search. eorge P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 19-F 
Oriental Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Don’t Lose Your Rights to Patent Protection. 
Before proceeding further send for our blank form 
‘Evidence of ee to be signed and wit- 
nessed. Book, suggestions and advice free. Lancas- 
ter & Allwine, 2: 51 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Your idea wanted. Patent your invention. 
T'll help you market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
Advice free. Patents advertised free. Richard B. 
Owen, Patent Lawyer, 4 Owen 
D. C.. or 2276C Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Wanted—an idea—Inventors should write 
for list of Needed Inventions,"’ ‘‘ Patent Buyers” 
and *‘How to Get Your Patent’’: sent free. 

Randolph & Co., Dept. 33, W ashington, a. ©. 


This department is always glad to hear from 
any one thinking of using classified advertising. 
Write us about it—we may be able to help you. A 
postal will do. Cosmopolitan east ate Adlets, 
119 W. “s0th St.. New York City 


INCORPORATING OR GOING TO 


Incorporate in Arizona, Delaware, South Da- 
kota or any State. Service guaranteed. Literature 
onrequest.Corporation Service Company,111 Broad- 
way, New York. or Box 277C, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Arizona Incorporation laws most liberal. Least 
cost. Stockholders exempt corporate liability. 
Serve as resident agents. Specialists corporate 
organization. Stoddard Incor Company, 
Box 8-P, Phoenix, Arizona, Branch Office, Van 
Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Life Insurance Policies Bought. We can pay 

up to 50% more than issuing company can legally 
pay for Deferred Dividend policies maturing 1919 
to 1922. Write for booklet. Chas. E. Shepard & 
Co., Inc., Est. 1886, 56 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Prepare for Coming Railway Mail, Post Office 
and other examinations under former U. 8. Civil 
Service Sec’y-Examiner. You can qualify. Send 
at once for New Book Free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box J-115, Rochester, N. Y. 


INVENTIONS 


Cash for inventions and patents. 
deal assured. References. Established 1898" “Send 
sketch, model or patent at once to Fisher Mfg. Co., 
2052 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Telegraphy—Both Morse and Wireless: 
Station Agency, taught ——y- Tremendous de- 
mand—greater than sup pply Permanent Positions 
Secured—Big Salaries. deal Working Conditions. 
Great Opportunities for Advancement. Women 
Operators also n All expenses low—can earn 
living while and largest school 
—establish and Sa En s by Railway, 
Western Saas an Marconi officials. ow offering 


Preferr red Service 


catalogue free. courses also. 
Write today. Enroll Immediately. Dodge's 
Institute, 12th St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 

some- 


Some of the bigge est toda: 
times use a little ike this. A postal bi 
you full particulars about this department. Cos- 
mopolitan — Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., 
New York © 


Make $125 to $375 weekly orien a chain 
of Giant Adv. Thermometers in c places. 
Work when and where you please. 1 big accu- 


rate thermometer tube on each is surrounded by 
14 quick selling advertising spaces which net you 
$125 immediately and yearly renewal profits 
$170. The Giant's handsome copper frame with 
its swinging glass front measures @ | t.x 18" x2”, 
is easily erected and _ resists weather for years. 
Write for booklet. Winslow Cabot Company, 
91-2 Congress: Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Splendid O rtunity for sales manager, 
apable of handling exclusive rights on new, fast- 
Selli ing $7.50 adding Machines. Does work of 
expensive machines. Five-year guarantee. Dept. 
A, Calculator Corporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wonderful Chance—Your personal shirts 
and furnishings at wholesale rates. Good salary as 
local representative in spare time. Send * 5c for out- 
fit. Goodell & Co., 246 Duratex Bldg.. New York. 

Every man and woman can get a good inter- 
est in a chain of stores for only $20. Write at once 
for full particulars. Address, The Harrison Cor- 
poration, Lock Box 518, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Introduce the Leswerk Laundry Tablets. Once 
sold they repeat. Guaranteed satisfactory. Large 
profits. Exclusive territory. Address Leswerk Man- 
ufacturing Co., 1228 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Free—The first part of a Success-Message 
that thousands have gladly paid a dollar to fin 
Send no money now, get part one first. 

Frank E. Morrison, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

One of our men made $7,000.00 during 1917 
selling the Underwood System of Visual Instruction 
to schools and libraries. We assign exclusive terri- 
tory, under permanent contract, to high-grade, 
educated men with satisfactory references—must 
make cash deposit guarantee. Underwood & 
Underwood, 417 Fifth Ave.. Dept. A, New York. 


Why not let the readers of this magazine 
do business with you? Your advertisement in these 

ages would give them the opportunity to do so. 

‘or particulars address Cosmopolitan Opportunity 
Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. 


HIGH GRADE HELP WANTED 


Wanted Immediately — thousands men — 
women, 18 or over, $100 month. W. 3 — thou- 
sands government clerical positions. 
work. Common education sufficiont. rite 
mediately for list positions open. Franklin foetk- 
tute, Dept. 0-10, Rochester, N. Y. 


Five bright, capable ladies, to travel, demon- 
strate and sell dealers. Good pay. Railroad fare 
paid. xoodrich Drug Company, 
Dept. 99, Omaha, Neb. 

Earn $900 to $1800 yearly in Government 
Service. Railway Mail and Post Office examina- 
tions coming. Prepare under former Civil Service 
Examiner. Book free. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 1421, Rochester, N. Y. 


Write Photo-Plays Earn Big Money in Spare 
time. $30 course condensed into complete treatise. 
All you need, sample scenario, list buyers, etc. Free 
details. Rex Pub., Box 175 L 24, Chicago. 


Men—Women Wanted for Government war 
positions. Thousands needed immediately. 
salaries; permanent employment; liberal vacations; 
other advantages. We prepare you and you secure a@ 

sition or we refund your money. Ask for book- 
et “‘QL"’ free to citizens. Washington Civil Service 
School, 2005 Marden Building, Washington, D. C. 

Wanted—Bright men and women ambitious 
to make money writing Stories and Movie Plays. 
Send today for our wonderful Free Book, that tells 
now Address Writer's Service, Dept.23,Auburn,N.Y. 

many big | first started with a 
little th The cost is so little and the re- 
sults so big. We gladly sent 


lars. Dro postal today litan 
Adlets, 119 W. 40th Now’ Yor City. 
POULTRY 


Raise poultry from baby chicks. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Catalog showing 20 breeds chicks 
and ducklings with prices, free. ammoth Hatch- 
ery, Box 655, Glen Ellyn, Tl. 

Poultry Paper, up to date, tells all 
know about care and management of 
bits and pet stock, for pleasure or profit; 
per year, four months on trial for 10 cents. a 
Advocate, Dept, 153, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INSECTS 


mT Paid for Butterflies, Insects. 1 buy 750 

e $1,$7. Write at once for Free 

prospectus. “atnclele, Box 415, D18, Los Angeles, 
al. 


BELGIAN HARES 


Belgian | Hares for We start you and 

raised for $3.00 each. Particulars 10c. 

Nothing free. vous & Fur Association, 

Ogden, Denver, Colo: 

Profits Raising We furnish 

2. pressage when 

booklet, etc., 10 cents. 
Thorson Rabbit Company, ‘Aurora, Colorado. 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


invention 


000 per man per coun 
$1; ‘en inex 


start jes world—agents amaz 


men divide $40,000. Korstad, a foe id $2,2 
in 14 days. Schleicher, a minis ter, $195 first 2 
hours. $1,200 cold cash, made, paid, banked by 


man in 30° days; $15.0 000 to date. hot or 
‘Tunning water bath for any home 
at only $6.50. Self heating. a” ees or 
water-works required. Invest’ xclusive sale. 
Credit Send no “Write letter or 
tal toda, 
posta’ tien Mfg. Co.. 431 Allen Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner Armor for auto 
tires, old or new. Prevent = and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. American Ac- 
cessories Co., Dept. C-2, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1918 Whirlwind. Six silver teaspoons free with 
7 bar box of fancy toilet soa liing like wild 
at bargain—sells at our 
00%. Postal today. American ucts 

55 3rd St., Cincinnati, O. 


Large Profits. Manufacture ‘Barley Cr 
costs cent to make. Sells me hot cakes for 5c. 
chine & Instructions, er $7.50. Send 10c for 

sample. Barley Crisp 1269 Broadway, 8. F., Cal. 


Agents—A Live Wire Accessory for Ford Cars. 
Sells on sight to dealers and car owners. Nothing 
else like it, no competition. 

Manufacturing Company. 
1304—55th Court, Cicero, Ill. 


Side Line Salesmen—Selling Premium Assort- 
ments. Get our New Live Up-to-date Line at once. 
It pays from $5 to $15 commission per order. Write 

ay. Canfield Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicago. 


Don’t Sere: e or Burn Carbon out of automo- 
ave it with Carbogon. Tremen- 

sales. Details Carbogon 
Co., Dept. 24, oO. 


A Parrot with our ‘‘Salesman’s Talk’’ could 
sell ‘‘Carbonvoid.” e desire distributors for 
counties and ups of counties. Territory pro- 
tected. Ten dozen lots, your name on container. 
Salesmen make nine sales out of ten call 

profits, $1. Sample post paid 60 cents equals 50 
gallons gasoline—eliminates carbon in motors— 
increases" best selling product today. 
Every motorist on land or water needs it =< has a 
dollar to pay for it—repeat orders wonderful. 3 years 
ractical tests all parts of the world. Garbearela 
R not adulterated gas, moth ball or camphor tablet. 
‘‘Carbonvoid,’’ Bradley Beach, J. Note the 
name. (Mention this magazine.) 


Exclusive Territory to Live Wire Salesmen 
on profitable line sell big quantity to fac- 
tories, hotels and offices. liberal commission 
on initial and repeat sales. o samples 
Unusual as side line or spare tne proposition. 
Write a once for details. W. D. Carpenter Co., 
Desk E, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Get Davis’ 1918 Prosperity OGer— Best in 21 
Years—Our Food, Soap and Toilet Goods Cut Store 
Prices % to 4. Everybody Buys To Lower Living 
Cost. £. avis, Dept. 31, 910 Lake St., Chicago, 


Don’t Wash your Automobile. Dri-Kleanit 
does the job without water. Wonderful demand. 
Big rofits. Details free. Dri-Kleanit Co., Dept. 

cincinnati, oO. 


Stop Here—Sell the Eisen regulator for Ford 
headlights; going like wildfire everywhere; ves 
splendid driving light at low speed; keeps Bulbs 
from burning out; operates automatically; 
for every Ford; big profits quick. Listen: Siler, 
Oklahoma, sells 12 daily, profit $20; McFarland, 
Nebraska, made $3420 in 17 weeks; no experience 
necessary, we show you how; not sold in stores; 
sales guaranteed; no ca ital nec essary ; write 
to-day for special offer. Address Eisen Instrument 
Co., 694 Valentine Bldg., Toledo, O. 


Agents: Women and Men Wanted Every- 
where to sell ‘‘Koldpack"’ Individual Fruit Jar 
Holders. Sell at sight to housewives. Make cold 
= easy and overcome scalds and broken 
Tn two sizes. One fits quarts and pints, the 
other 2-quart jars. In attractive boxes. 1 dozen per 
box. Retail for $1.20 doz. small size; $1.50 large 
size. Send 25 cents for sample and agent's terms. 
E. F. Elmberg Co., Box B, Parkersburg, Iowa. 


We start you in business, furnishi every- 
thing; men and women earning $30 upward weekly 
operating our “New System Specialty Candy Fac- 
tories'’ anywhere. Copertuny, lifetime; 
free. Hillyer-Ragsdale , E. Orange, N. 


$348 One Day in Sent. 1917—Ira — of 
Flint, Sg it. Pierson, of Montgomery, started two 
stores since August. Higgins, of oughkeepsie, 
started September 18, 2,800 packages first aay. 
Studer wrote October 1, ‘sold $90 one day. This 
is a big year for popcorn crispettes—Kell 
ahead end of second week. Meixner, Ba 
$250 in one day. Perrine, $380 in one pA 
3,000 Eakins, $1,500 profit in 
one month. start you in business. No ex- 
perience; little. capital. We furnish everything: 
teach you secret formula; how to succeed 
a business of your own. The Cone for crispettes 
is enormous. Every nickel sale nets almost 4 cents 
profit. A delicious food confection made without 
sugar. High prices and war conditions help. 
Profits, $1, 000 a Fpouth easily yee. W. Z. Long 
Co., 302 High St., Springfield, O 


Large manufacturer wants representatives 

to sell shirts, underwear, hosiery, waists, 

skirts direct to homes. Write for free samples. 
Madison Mills, 503 Broadway, New York City. 


Let us start you in a permanent business of 
your_own selling guaranteed a Hosiery 
and Underwear direct from factory to the homes; 
capital and experience not necessary; 
representatives make $3,000 to $5,000 pe 

rite for SS to Malloch ‘Knitting, Mills, 
186 Grant St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


a $100 a week. Free samples. 
Gol Letters for Stores and Office Windows. 
Anyone can put on. Liberal offer to — agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 420 N. Clark, C 


$2.50 per day Salary Paid One Person in 

town to distribute free circulars, and take 

orders for White Ribbon Concentrated Flavoring. 
J. 8. Ziegler Co.. 7C E. Harrison St., Chicago. 


California Rosebeads, selling like hot a. 
Agents coining money. Absolutely new. B: 
Catalog free. Mission 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Unusual Profits. Agents Goensins Hundreds 
weekly. New Washing Compound. Wonderful seller. 
Big repeater; Nature's mightiest Cleanser. 
proof. reesample. Mitchell, 1312 E.61st St.. Chicago. 


Get our plan for Monogramming automobiles, 
trunks, hand luggage and all similar articles by 
transfer method; unnecessary; exce 
tional profits. Motorists’ Access. Co., Mansfield, 


Umbrella that can’t wear out. Made on 
ball and_ socket principle. No wires. rust. 
R hold fast forever. Detachable handle of 
artistic design. High class fabric. Good profit on 
each sale. Ever nag rospective buyer. $6 
per day made easily nd 3 for man's or woman’s 
size and complete selling outfit. Money if 

ou are not delighted. Illustrated circular free. 

Company, 601 Main St. Wwil- 
mington 


—— ‘an Multipost Stamp Affixers and 


Parcel Post stamp machines. Every office a pros- 
pect. Well advert’ a, territory circularized. ole, 
part time or as aide line. Good commissions. Multi- 
post Co., Dept. D, Rochester. N. Y. 

Own an Supply Business. 
mendous sales to Motorists and Dealers. L: rof- 
its. Small capital required. Write today. Nat onal 
Products Company, Dept. C, Owego, r 


Bead Company, we Went. 


Salesman, Build an Auto a | Business. 
Aggressive men with some capital and sales or ex- 
ecutive ability wanted as general managers in their 
territory for the distribution of a world-wide neces- 
sity for auto owners. Now standard equipment 
on thousands of cars. A chance to make big 
money while establishing yourself in a business 
which is permanent, unaffected_by the war and 
uniquely free from competition. We back our repre- 
sentatives to the limit with advertising and service. 
Write at once for full details. The Armstrong 
Rubber Co., 118 Adams St., Newark, N J. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMEN WANTED 


A Steadily Expanding National Organization 
offers high-grade salesmen a chance to establish 
themselves in fine, clean, profitable, permanent 
business yielding from three to ten thousand dollars 
annually; opportunity afforded to work into im- 
portant executive positions. Experience in calling 
on grocers and butchers very desirable. Applicants 
must be now employed in a position which they 
have held for at least one year, and able to prove 
that they have been and are successful in their work; 
they must between the ages of 25 and 45, and 
of such high character that they would have no 
difficulty in areas, fidelity bond. Address for 
full particulars D. C. K., Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


TYPEWRITERS & OFFICE SUPPLIES 
rebuilt by 


Agents not earning $900 yearly should be us 
show them how to make much more. train the 
inexperienced. Write today. Novelty Cutlery Co., 
7 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


Agents: New high class phonograph. Easy 
carrying case. 


to carry. Built right into a ng Won- 
derful tone—low price. Easy seller. Plays all 
reco Write for demonstrating sample. Orches- 
trola Co., 1118 North St., Dayton, Ohio. 


anent position supplying regular customers. 
to $100 monthly. fai or spare time. Credit. 
F. pk Mills, 2733 No. 12th St., Phila., Pa. 
Why not let the readers of this magazine 
do business with you? Your advertisement in these 
ages would give them the opportunity to do so. 
‘or particulars address Cosmopolitan Opportunity 
Adlets, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
Sell the S and H Gas Saver—lIncreases m senge 
on automobile 2 to 10 miles per ki 
car. 
A proven article—thousands now 7 
Write ay. S and H Mfg. Co., Dept. 5 
406 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Salesmen: Sell new merchants. 
Retail $25. Your profit $12.50 
Sayers Company, 
21 E. Jackson, Chicago, III. 
Agents—New Invention Puzzles Auto World: 
wonderful chemical cloth; one rub over rain, snow- 
blurred windshield, presto!— ¥ -x stays clear 24 


hours; Putnam made og A rst week. Security 
Mfg. ©o.. Dept. 3, Toledo, O 


Salesmen wanted. To sell Shinon Products 
to retailers and jobbers. All trades handle. Con- 
sumption big. w prices; attractive deals. 18-year 
quality reputation Big commission nets |! 
income. All or omy time. Shinon, Rochester, N. 


Huge profits selling the Nibco Sanitary 
Brushes, Auto Washers, Brown Beauty Adjustable 
Floor Mops, Dustless Dusters, and other specialties. 
Big line. Fast sellers. Write today. Silver-Cham- 
berlin Company, 1-5 Maple Street, Clayton, N. J. 

Do not miss this opportunity. $2500 death 
and $15 weekly sickness and accident benefits cost 
$5 yearly. Identification in leather bill fold. In- 
sures both sexes, 16 to 70 years, regardless of occupa- 
tion. Double benefits cost $10. Liberal terms with 
yearly renewal commission. Over .00 

assets. Southern Surety Co., 308 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have you an Automobile? 

If so write us. In a few hours we can train you 
to sella apechaiey that stores in small towns buy on 
sight. Sells at $7.50. Mg mae $2.50. 15 men 
now average $60 weekly men now earn $40 to 
$50 weekly. Why not All year proposition. 
No investment requir 

Stransky Mfg. Co., New York. 


Agents Make Big Profits selling our Auto Mon- 
am & Initials, Window S Letters, Changeable 

is & Show Cards. 1 arieties; enormous de- 
mand. Sullivan Co., 1123 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


Agents wanted—to advertise our goods by 
distributing free samples to consumer. Big money 
easily made. Write for full particulars. Thomas 
Mfg. Co., 518 North St., Dayton, O 


ung Process.’ e 
new, like new. 
insures ‘‘square deal’’ and permits lowest cash 
prices—$10 and up. Also machines rented—or 
sold on time. No matter what your needs are we 

can best serve you. Write and see—now. Young 
Typewriter Co., Dept. 724, Chicago. 


ADDING MACHINES 


Why Pay More? Wonderful, new Calculator 
Adding Machine retails $7.50. Does work of expen- 
sive machines. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, divides 
automatically. Five-Year Guarantee. Booklet free. 
Dept.E,CalculatorCorporation, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DUPLICATOR DEVICES 
‘*Modern”’ 


new, wear 
big business 


rms use 
You n one. Booklet Free. 8s. 
& Reeves Company. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PRINTING 


100 Cards, Business, Professional or Social, 
also imitation leather card case, for 60 cents. M. F. 
Devaney, Printing, Rubber Stamps, 
330 Washington St., Geneva 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 


Wedding Invitations, announcements, etc., 100 
script lettering, including two envelopes, $2.75; 100 
visiting cards, 75 cents. Write for samples. C. Ott 

ngraving Co., 1001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRADUATE NURSES 


Wanted Sup’t of Nurses, Surgical Nurses, 
General Duty Nurses, etc. Send for free book if 
interested in a hospital ition anywhere. Aznoe’s 
Cent. Reg. for Nurses, 30 N. Michigan Ave.,Chicago 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 

- exclusive local re resentative, and make big 
profits, selling ish, ‘‘ National’’ dress-goods, 

weah fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings quick, pro table orders. No ex- 
—- needed. are-time work means a steady 
ncome for you. rite for generous selling ian. 
National Dress Goods Co.. No. 53 Beach St., a 

Saleswomen everywhere to open up shops 
and represent a line of toilet goods, send ol — 
vassers, mail letters and make $18 to $50 

we teach you how. Write Pandora Co., C if 
Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES & JEWELRY 


Cash paid for old gold, silver, duplicate wed- 
ding gifts, discarded false teeth in any condition. I 
send cash day goods are received, hold your shi 
ment for 15 days, and if cash is unsatisfactory, will 
return your g at my expense. 

Alex. Loeb, Jeweler and Smelter, 
11 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Refer to Dun's Mercantile "Agency. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Opportunity at once for enterprising men 
to earn unusual incomes selling the famous Todd 
line of checkwriters and checks. Men called into 
the army have given up a ae territories. Per- 
manent connection assu! g ‘id 
Highest references required. Tod ectograph 
Co.. Dept. B, Rochester, N. Y. 


Agents—pair silk hose free. State size and 
color. Beautiful line direct from mill. Good profits. 
Agents wanted. Write Mills, 
Dept. 7 1524 Ch Pa. 


Yearly Income Assured from Renewals if — 
sell our new Accident and Sickness Poli co 


mium $10 yearly. Principal sum $5 Weekly 
benefit $25. No capital or experience necessary 
Everybody buys. B omen ons. Deposit with 
State. Underwriters, Dept. A, Newark, N. J. 


“Do You Like Pictures, Magazines, 
Statuary, Objects D’Art?_ If so r name please. 
Send No Money. O. W. Miller, ios. Chambers St., 
New York. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Dried Apricots — “Sunset Brand,’’ Extra 
Fancy—clean and healthy. 5-lb. box $2. 50 chai 
repaid. Remit with order’ to Henry Dried Fruit 
es Altos, Santa Clara County, California. 


EVERGREENS, ROOTS AND HERBS 
“$5 a Day Gathering Evergreens, Roots and 
Herts. Ginseng, $14 lb.; Belladonna Seed, 
- Book and war prices free. Botanical—10, New 
Conn. 


$lup. 50 to 75 copies from pen, pencil, typewriter. 
0 days’ 
Durkin 
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BOOKS — PERIODICALS 


Hugo's French Simplified. Any beginner who 
really wants to Learn French cannot do better than 
buy this book, which comprises the following: A Sim- 
ple But Complete Grammar, containing all the rules 
necessary for speaking and writing French correctly. 
French Pronunciation; a series of Easy Anecdotes 
with the Translation ‘and Pronunciation of every 
word, and complete rules on Pronunciation. French 
Idioms; Practical Sentences, introducing all the Im- 

ant Idioms and peculiarities of French construc- 

ion. A Key to the Conversational Exercises in the 

mmar. 296 Pages. Cloth, $1.00 Complete 

circular of Foreign Language Dictionaries and Self 

aes Books sent on request. David McKay, 
sher, Philadelphia. 


Learn another man’s language na the easy 
ractical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French 
Gorman. Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 
each $1.10 net. Free circulars 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelp’:ia 


LITERARY 


sitions corrected and put into proper 

rm. Bapers written for club women. Debates, 

ial articles. Accurate com itions 

pared f for all occasions. 500 words $1. trude 
Banbo: 78 Farwell Ave.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


“How I Write My Stories,’ ay Bell. An 
Autographed, limited edition book: et of practical 
advice to story writers. Price 50 cents. Money back | 
if not entirely satisfied. T. Bell, 200 5th Ave.. N. Y. 


COINS, STAMPS & POST-CARDS 


$4.25 each paid for U. S. Eagle Cents dated 
1856. Keep all money dated before 1895 and send 
ten cents at once for New Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 

Clark & Co., Coin Dealers, Box 115, Le Roy, N. Y. 

“Old Coins. Large Spring Coin Catalogue of 
Ceins for Sale, free. Catalogue quoting prices paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hessiein, 101 Tremont 
S8t., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 

Will pay $10.00 to $750.00 for agp $5.00 
gold without motto. We want and offer cash pre- 
miums for all rare dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, 
nickels, cents and paper money. Send 4c now. Get 

our Large Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 
Pi Fort Worth, Texas. 


GRAFLEX —KODAKS | 


Cameras, Lenses and supplies of every descrip- 
4 tion. We ean save you 25 to per cent on 
P slightly used outfits. Write at once for our free 
Bargain Book and Catalog 
listing bundreds of slightly used and new cameras and 
supplies at money-saving prices. All goods sold ontenday. 
tree trial. Money refunded in full if unsatisfactory 
fou take no chances by dealing with us. We have been 
stallished in the photographic business over 16 years. 


SHORTHAN D 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Sy llabic , System —written with only nine characters. 
No“ positions’ ‘ruled lines’’—no *‘shading”’—no “word- 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes. Speedy, practical system that can 


be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


full descriptive matter, free, address 


939 Unity Building, Chicago, Ul. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Only 2000 Certified Public Accountantsin the United 
States to do the work of over half a million concerns 
needing their services. That means opportunity for 
the man who trains for this yy Some expest 

accountants earn from $10, ayer 
will instruct you thoroughiy by 'y C.P. 
examinations or an executive accoun y position. 
You do not have to understan: oe wh train 
the ground up 


you from 
Train at Home 


Our course and service are under the onvervisien of 
men Tike \ William B. Castenholz, A. M.,C. P. For- 
Cor lier and lilinois 
Wm. Arthur Chase, Ex-Sec’y Illinois State Board 
Accountancy ;and other leading members of the Amer- 
ican wn of Accountants. Profit 


F ree “Book 


nd NOW for information about this course which 
so many—and which will pelp yen. worm 
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her decision. To-morrow he would be 
there. The knowledge brought an “all’s 
well” into the perplexed unfriended mind. 

“To tea? Why, yes.” 

This was better than going home to that 
empty house. The new place was certainly 
cheerful and very gorgeous in its bizarre 
fashion. The only part of the long ‘ea- 
room that wasn’t crowded was the cleared 
space down the middle, a space separated 
on both sides from the serried rows of 
tables by a narrow parterre of flowers and 
shrubs set in rustic tubs or in pots of 
Italian faience. Mr. Sambourne was very 
particular as to where he sat. The waiters 
seemed to know this characteristic. 

“Your table, sir’—the head waiter 
came hurrying toward Mr. Sambourne— 
“ready for you in half a minute, sir.” 

After they had sat down, Mr. Sam- 
bourne continued to stare about. Pres- 
ently he discovered whatever it was he had 
been looking for. With an air of smi'ing 
satisfaction, he set himself to make up to 
his companion for those moments of dis- 
traction. He became facetious. He re- 
marked upon her looks. She was glad 
when the music began. 

“T can’t hear you,” she said, thinking 
that perhaps she had misunderstood that 
last speech. ‘‘What is this they’re play- 
ing?” 

“You don’t know it? Then you're the 
only human being in New York who 
doesn’t.” 

“‘Let me listen.”’ 

““You can do more than listen,” he said, 
as a young lady and gentleman stepped 
out into the flower-bordered space and 
began to dance a two-step. Other couples 
joined them. 

“‘What a funny time to be dancing!”’ 

“Again, my dear, you enjoy the dis- 
tinction of being the only person in New 
York who thinks so.” 

She asked who the dancers were. 

“Oh, just anybody who belongs to the 
club.” 

The dancers strolled back to their 
tables. The buzz of talk and laughter 
filled the short interval. 

“You mean to say you haven't heard, 
haven’t seen in the papers that all New 
York has gone dancing-mad this last 
month?” 

Of course she’d read—seen pictures, too. 
But they hadn’t made any such impression 
on her as this. 

“Oh, this! This was nothing. They’re 
at it in the houses of the Four Hundred. 
They’re at it in the back alleys. Old and 
young. Middle-aged men who’ve never 
danced before in their lives—taking lessons 
in the new dances.” He spoke with the 
derision of the person who has been an 
adept since childhood. ‘The new club is 
the dancing club. It’s an epidemic.”’ 

“Well, it’s a nice kind,” said Camilla, 
feeling the heaviness of the last weeks 
lifting from her shoulders. ‘I love 
dancing.” 

Vaguely he recalled a Jight-footed little 
figure—the smallest of the Charlton girls— 
waltzing with his own children at Christ- 
mas parties in the South. 

“You couldn’t possibly dance as you 
do,” he said, “‘if you didn’t love it. Why 


don’t you belong? Shall I propose your 
name?” 

She reflected. 

“T don’t know if Leroy——”’ 

“Tf Leroy what?” 
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“Tf he’d like this kind of club.” She 
didn’t like Mr. Sambourne’s smile. 
“What’s this they’re playing now?” she 
asked. 

“You told me you’d never seen the 
tango. That’s really why I brought you.” 

The band played for several: minutes 
before two couples had sorted themselves 
out from among the tables and made their 
way round to the opening in the flowery 
barrier. 

It was queer music. Nervous. Reck- 
less. Vulgar. The kind that, at first, in- 
duces in the unaccustomed a mental chaos, 
and then, catching the hearer unstrung, 
imposes upon his distracted state an ob- 
scure hypnotism. You smile wanly at the 
rudest assaults. You sit and endure indig- 
nities without power of protest. That 
music—she could hear it now! It hopped 
and jigged. It smacked you in the face. 
It turned a somersault and came up making 
a long nose at you. 

“Good! Good!” 
plauding. 

“They do know how to play these rag- 
time things,’’ Mr. Sambourne said. 

But the clapping was for the dancing. 
Camilla looked on, imperturbable. 

“I’m afraid you don’t like it as much as 
you expected. Wait; you may see it 
perfectly done in a minute.” 

“By professionals?”’ 

“Oh, not Aere—but there are one or two 
as good as the best.”’ 

“Why, there’s Linda—Mrs. Carey!” 

She was tangoing with Mr. Denton, a 
young man Camilla remembered meeting 
before her marriage. She watched the pair 
now to the exclusion of everybody and 
everything else, penetrated gradually by 
the sense that, though Linda danced with 
Denton, she wasn’t dancing for him. Not 
upon her partner was she lavishing her airs 
of conquering grace, nor the audacity 
which just saved itself, the malice, the lure, 
the abandonment. For whom was it, then 
—all this? 

There was no telling for whom, but easy 
to say where. On this side, beyond the 
clump of palms. As the astronomer de- 
tects, by its reaction on the visible planets, 
the unseen star long before it swings into 
the field of the telescope, so had Camilla 
the clearest conviction of the presence of 
this person, this unseen other, as she caught 
again that turn of Linda’s neck and the 
narrow gleam of the long eyes over young 
Tenton’s shoulder. How could a woman 
say so much in public before all these 
staring strangers? 

She sat stone-still, following every move- 
ment of the two as they made their way 
back, through continuous clapping, to 
their table. Behind the palms! Camilla 
leaned back in her chair, craning her neck. 

‘“Why—there’s Leroy!” She started 
to rise. 

‘Don’t make a scene!’’ Mr. Sambourne 
reached for her band to hold it down on 
the table. 

“““Make a scene?’ 
think—what is there to make—— 

“Oh, all right! Quite right. Sit down. 
People are looking.” 

“But I must just go and speak to 
Leroy.” 

“Speak to him?” 

“Let him know I’m here.” 

Oblivious of the fact that the people near- 
est were looking at them, he held her hand. 

“T can’t allow you to do anything so 


Everybody was ap- 
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crazy. If you must speak to him—though 
I strongly advise you not to—wait till you 
get home. You'd far better, if you’ll take 
the advice of a much older person—a man 
who is very fond of you, my dear—you 
won’t let him know that you’ve seen him 

“Oh, I couldn’t not let him know.”’ 

“Tf you give yourself time, you'll see 
you’d a great deal better not.’ 

He had said it with an oppressive sig- 
nificance. 

“Have you finished?” she said, in a 
moment. ‘“‘Shall we go?” 

Mr. Sambourne looked at her with curi- 
osity as he shifted the cigar to the other 
side of his mouth and held his head on one 
side to avoid inhaling too much of his own 
smoke, while his hands were busy with his 
pockets. The attitude gave him the air of 
regarding Camilla sideways, as if to get 
another light upon a person slightly enig- 
matic. He drew out a roll of bills. When 
he had paid, 

“Now, what do you want to do?”’ 

“Why, go home.” 

“Good!” He shed an approving smile 
on the person who had taken his advice. 
He rose as she did and waited a moment for 
the waiter to gather up muff, handker- 
chief, and purse, which had slipped to the 
floor unheeded. 

“This way!” he called, as she turned. 
But Camilla seemed not to hear, seemed to 
think she was to lead the way. And she 
led it straight to the table where sat 
Linda and Leroy, another lady, and the 
young gentleman of the tango. Leroy 
stared for a second before, measurelessly 
astonished, he jumped up. He behaved 
well. He carried it off so competently that 
even Linda was plainly deceived. She 
shook hands, a little uncertainly, and then: 

“Have you just come? Did you see me 
dance?” 

“Yes—I—I saw you.” 

“She doesn’t like it!” Linda tossed the 
incredible verdict out with a laugh. ‘‘She 
doesn’t—” And waited for the denial. 

“T think I like other dances better.” 


“There are no other dances. Not to say | 


dances. There are little glidings and tee- 
terings. But to dance isto tango!” Linda 
proclaimed, with shining eyes. ‘‘ You must 
learn, Mrs. Trenholme.”’ 

“No!” said Camilla, so abruptly that 
Linda started. 

““What’s your objection to it?’’ she 
demanded. 

“Just that—I don’t like it.” 

Still Linda waited for some intelligent 
reason. Everybody waited. 

“Tt’s too—unbeautiful,” Camilla brought 
out. She saw that her answer had annoyed 
Leroy. She recognized the effort it cost 
him to pretend to be amused. 

“T took my wife,” he said, leaning over 
the back of his chair and smiling at 
Camilla, ‘to see a ballet after we were 
married. She hadn’t—if you can believe 
me—she hadn’t been to a ballet.” 

“T’d been to plenty of operas,’’ she 
defended herself. 

He paid no attention. 

‘This is Camilla looking at the ballet.” 

You couldn’t say it was caricature. It 
was a most delicately done but rather 
merciless imitation. The air of a inane 
inquiry, the faint frown. Not so much 
disapproval as sheer perplexity. 

“In the middle of the great first march, 
the act of presentation, ‘What do you 
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think of it?’ says I. ‘I’d like some danc- 
ing,’ says Camilla, ‘not just legs and legs.’” 

They all laughed. 

“‘And then when she gets dancing—”’ 
Denton began. 

Leroy interrupted him, watch in hand. 

‘“‘Have you got the limousine?” he said 
to her quite pleasantly. 

“No; I came in a taxi.” 

As they waited a moment in the Jobby for 
the car to draw up, Camilla stole anxious 
looks at Leroy’s set face. He had left every 
trace of his pleasantness in the tinkling, 
clanging room behind them. There had 
been nothing in his kind looks but that in- 
stinct to keep up appearances, that fear of 
a scene which women stumble upon in men 
with such infinite surprise. Oh,dear! She 
hadn’t kept up appearances when she told 
Mrs. Carey her dancing was ugly. 

He hanaed her into the taxi with his 
usual punctiliousness and told the driver to 
go to Fifty-ninth Street in a tone of “‘Go to 
hades!” The sudden change from the 
half-caressing accent of the ballet story 
jarred Camilla, agitated her. She sat far 
back in her corner as they went bumping 
along the ill-paved streets. 

“Well,” he burst out, unable to wait 
upon her slower processes, “‘I suppose 
you’ve got something to say!” And then 
he tightened his lips. 

“*To say?’ Yes; I want you to under- 
stand.” 

He nodded. 

““Well—you want me to understand?” 

“You do understand—don’t you?—I’m 
not criticizing anybody else who wants to.” 

**Wants—to—what?” 

“Why, to dance the tango.” 

“<The tango?’” He couldn’t have 
seemed more bewildered if he had never 
heard the word before. Tango?” 

“T don’t want to criticize other people.” 

“Oh, that,” he mocked; ‘that’s very 
kind of you.” 

“No; it’s not kind. It’s only trying to 
make you see I realize that tangoing— 
suits some people. It’s /ike them.” 

He turned sharply and looked at her. 

““What do you mean?” 

“I mean that, for people who are very 
lively and gay, it’s a—a natural-enough 
mood. I don’t seem to have that sort of 
mood. So, if I tangoed, I’d be pretending 
—sort of lying.” 

‘‘Hm” was all he answered. 

It was very hard to make him under- 
stand. In a final effort, she brought out, 

“T might as well be an actress.” 

““Oh, you think that tops the climax of 
the undesirable?” 

‘Well, it must be very awful to have to 
make a practise of being something you 
aren't.” He sat so very quiet that sud- 
denly remorse swept her like a sudden gust. 
“Oh, Roy, I’m so sorry!” 

““*Sorry,’” he echoed, with a new sharp- 
ness of suspicion. ‘Sorry about what?” 

“‘I—I forgot Isabelle.” 

“Oh, that’s all right; I’ve forgotten her, 
too.” Still more easily, Camilla told her- 
self, would he forget Linda. But that night 
she posted her note to Mr. Marriott. 


XXVII 
MARRIOTT'S VISIT 


SuE stayed in the next morning, that she 
might answer in person the telephone-call 
from the Ritz. By luncheon-time she was 


saying, ‘‘He means just to walk in at four 
or five o'clock.” 

She came home that afternoon at half- 
past three. At seven o’clock, she went 
slowly up-stairs to dress. Nobody had 
come: She spent the evening alone. 


Leroy threw down a morning paper 
after breakfast. 

“By-by,” he said. “If anybody wants 
me to-night, tell ’em to telephone to Madi- 
son Avenue. The governor and I’ve got 
the Western directors of the new road 
dining to-night.”’ She sat looking stupidly 
at the coffee-pot. ‘‘Why don’t you tele- 
phone Tina to come and dine?”’ 

Camilla shook her head. 

“Her husband wants her.” 

Roy shot a look in her direction. When 
he had satisfied himself that less malice 
than stumbling stupidity was responsible 
for that retort, 

““Ask ’em both,” he suggested. Again 
she shook her head. ‘‘ Well, some of those 
girls you went to school] with. Look here: 
Why don’t you make friends? I never 
knew anybody—any nice person—have so 
few friends.” 

She could easily have answered, ‘‘ You 
used not to let me.” In the face of sudden 
pleasure or sudden pain, silence was the 
instinctive shelter of her soul. She was 
silent now. 

“By the way, I made inquiries for you 
yesterday. Ogden Marriott went back by 
the next ship.” Still she didn’t say any- 
thing. It was irritating. ‘‘I suppose you 
knew.” 

No; she didn’t know. 

“Well, by-by.” 

Later, she realized that Linda had run 
Roy very hard all those weeks before and 
aiter Christmas. At home, he was more 
variable than ever. Exacting and bitter- 
tongued, remorseful and indulgent, tender, 
adorably kind. 

He gave her a new motor-car. He in- 
sisted on going with her himself to choose 
her sables. He spent as much time over 
the set of the high collar as if it had been a 
railroad concession. Then for ten days she 
wouldn’t see him except for those glimpses 
of his absorbed face behind a newspaper 
at breakfast. 

As she looked back, she remembered 
there were times when he must have 
wanted to talk about Linda. He’d quote 
her clever speeches. 

“Met Linda this afternoon—corner of 
Thirty-fourth Street. She walked up with 
me. Wants to see ‘Carmen.’ I’ve told 
em to keep a box to-morrow night. Will 
you come?” 

‘“Why, yes; of course.” 


Linda’s surprise! A sulky Linda through 
half the opera. A pleased, half-mock- 
ing Roy, with a serve-you-right sort of 
air. 

Serve her right for what? Linda, very 
sumptuous in white satin and pearls, a 
pearl comb in her chestnut hair, turning 
her back a little ostentatiously on her hosts 
and staring out at the occupants of the 
other boxes. Suddenly, all smiies and ex- 
citement, she was making signals toward 
a box across the amphitheater. Roy 
leaned out to see the cause of all this 
animation. 

“Uncle Granger,” he reported, “with 
the Dallases.” 

“*Uncle Granger?’” repeated Linda. 
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“Tt’s my Englishman!’ She signaled 
again. There was a general movement on 
the part of the Dallases to bring their 
party round to the Trenholmes. Linda 
radiant. 

“‘His name,” she turned to Mrs. Tren- 
holme, in plenitude of pleasure forgiving 
that young woman her presence, “his 
name’s Nancarrow. Michael Nancarrow. 
Sister married a title. They’re an awfully 
good old family. Michael is perfectly 
fascinating. You'll see,’’ she said to 
Roy, taking her turn at the serve-you- 
right air. 

“Oh, I Aave seen,” he answered negli- 
gently. ‘‘Minturn brought him into the 
club to-day. He came over in Lord 
Bethune’s yacht. Bethune’s got some 
finance scheme on with the Dallas Com- 
pany. The long-legged chap is just hang- 
ing round amusing himself.”’ 

“The long-legged chap,’ as you call 
him, is a true-blue sportsman. He asked 
me this very afternoon if I didn’t want to 
go for a cruise round the Florida keys and 
fish for tarpon.” 

“True sign of true-blue sport,” was 
Roy’s comment. 

They wrangled till the knock on the 
door. 

“Oh, here you are!”’ In the midst of 
general greetings, Linda affichéed herself 
to the side of a tall, fair man with regular 
features and quiet manners. She made a 
point of being the one to introduce him to 
Mrs. Trenholme. ‘Mr. Nancarrow’s 
staying with the Dallases,”’ she said, in an 
aside. “But J show him the sights. 
Don’t I?” 

His laugh was curiously pleasant. 

“You do indeed. I’m in great luck.” 

“Tt zs luck—isn’t it, Mr. Sambourne?— 
for anybody delivered over to the—-”’ She 
threw an audacious glance to the back of 
the box where Roy was engaging the Dal- 
lases. ‘‘He’ll see nothing there but the 
kind of thing he’s what he’d call ‘fed up 
with’ at home.” 

But the gentleman declared he’d never 
stayed with nicer people. Mr. Dallas was 
giving him “what Mrs. Carey would call 
‘the time of my life.’” 

“Oh, you mean ‘down-town!’” She 
dismissed that dull region. 

‘After all,” said Sambourne, ‘‘it’s down- 
town interests that have brought him 
over.” 

“Oh, is it?” said Linda, with a smile and 
a twist of her mouth. ‘‘Much you know 
what’s brought him over!” She turned 
her back on Mr. Sambourne and Camilla, 
and sparkled and laughed under the steady 
gray eyes of the Englishman. 

“He takes Linda,’ Mr. Sambourne 
dropped in Camilla’s ear, ‘“‘on the same 
basis as he takes the Woolworth and the 
tango—with a good-humored surprise. An 
air of being prepared for whatever may 
turn up. One thing as surprising as an- 
other. It’s all American.” 


Most of the information as to how Linda 
sped with her Englishman in those next 
days came through Mr. Sambourne. 

Nobody, according to him, had ever seen 
Linda take so much trouble to please any- 
body as she took to please Michael Nan- 
carrow. But as her sort of “trouble” was 
of the light-hearted description, and, as 
whatever she did, she looked bewitching 
and usually made you laugh, Nancarrow 
(who seemed to like laughing in his quiet 
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way quite as much as the more boisterous), 
Nancarrow got on with her to a degree | 
which, according to Mr. Sambourne, made 
people think she would have her way. 

““Her way?’” Camilla echoed. “But 
she’s married!” 

“Don’t think that will stand in Linda’s 
way.” Nothing would surprise Mr. Sam- 
bourne less than to hear she had all the 
business of divorce en train. “I know she’s 
been asking legal advice. Carey, it may 
surprise you to hear—I’m sure it would 
surprise Carey—has deserted Linda.”’ 

As Camilla searched her heart now, long 
after the event, she knew that she put up 
with Mr. Sambourne, yes, encouraged his 
dropping-in, as the only means of hearing 
what was going on. All that she got from 
Leroy she gleaned from irritable silence 
and those morning glimpses of his face 
behind the newspaper—the tightened 
mouth, the jaw-line firm to belligerency. 
If you had never seen that face trans- 
formed by tenderness and laughter, you’d 
be afraid of it. She was afraid of it now. 

Mr. Sambourne came more and more. 
He would look in after dinner. Instead of 
sitting down, he would stand in front of 
her, smiling, and saying, “Well?” He 
would have a gardenia in his coat and a fine 
color in his smooth cheeks. His nearly 
white hair was still so abundant that, when 
he had taken off his hat, the place where 
the hatband had been looked as if ironed 
against his head. The thick thatch on the 
scalp would have mounded itself a little, 
and that below, where the hatband had 
been, frothed out as a bird’s sleek feathers 
blown outward by the wind. “Well?” 

And when she answered with some 
banality, he would turn away and bring 
a chair. Too near sometimes. 

He made her presents of books. Usually 
French. Sometimes he read bits aloud. 

One night, he looked about for a pen. 

“T’ll write your name on the fly-leaf.” 
He praised the pen. ‘‘It isn’t often I find 
a gold nib that suits my hand. I wish 
you'd give me this.” 

She was sorry to be so disobliging, but 
she couldn’t do that. . 

“T’ll give you another,” he urged, “half 
a dozen, if you like.” 

She was sorry. He looked at her with 
those liquid brown eyes of his which, but 
for the glitter of his smile, would often 
give an impfession of dawning tears. 

‘Why is this particular and, if I may 
say so, wholly undistinguished-looking pen 
so precious?” 

“Tt is Leroy’s.”’ 

“Oh, Leroy’s! That’s all right.” He 
pocketed it. 

“No; it isn’t al] right. Please put it 
back.” 

“Now look me in the eye and tell me how 
often in a year does Lercy use this pen?”’ 
He tapped the outside of his pocket 

“It must be there when he wants it. 
\ ou must put it back.” 

“You positively refuse me this perfectly 
trifling ——” 

“Yes; I am sorry. You mustn’t take 
it—please! 

He threw the pen in the tray. 

“T wonder what there is of yours he 
wouldn’t let Linda make hay of—’’ Her 
face stopped him. ‘You mean you don’t 
know that?” Then it was his part, as her 
oldest friend, to enlighten her. He couldn’t 
let people go on laughing at her. ‘Don’t 


you see the change in Leroy? Leroy used 
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to have panics. She knows. And you 
didn’t know?” He took less and less pains. 
Finally, none at all. ‘Still you didn’t see. 
People won’t believe that. ‘You make 
her out too stupid’, they say. They don’t 
know there are some women’’—he was 
beginning to lose hold on his self-contro]— 
“some women who will stand avything!” 

“I’m not one of them,” said Camilla. 

“Oh, you aren’t? Well, what is there 
left fora worm to turn at? When you 
know that he’s thrown to the winds even 
public respect for you——” 

“‘That is a Jie.” 

The veins stood out under his fine skin. 

“And when I, as your friend, tell you 
what you ought, in self-defense, to have 
known long ago, that your husband is vying 
with this Englishman in public for Linda 
Carey’s favors, you’’—the white of his 
prominent eyes turned pinkish—* you, not 
so inarticulate for once, tell me, ‘That’s a 
lie!’ Say it as quietly, by George, as an- 
other woman would say, ‘That is a prayer- 
book.’ However tightly you shut your 
eyes, sooner or later——”’ 

“Mr. Marriott,” said the maid. 

The blessing of that presence! Sam- 
bourne retreated before it, though in per- 
fect good order. 

“IT suppose,” he said to Camilla, 
see you to-morrow at the Dallases’ 
reception.” 

Ogden Marriott had come in with a 
curious air of purpose. Mr. Sambourne 
had felt it as an added excuse for leaving 
an uncongenial atmosphere. Camilla was 
herself so conscious of Mr. Marriott’s hav- 
ing ‘‘come for something,”’ that she almost 
said, ‘What is it?” as if she expected him 
to answer, “Your chimney is on fire; we 
must carry out the valuables.’’ She had 
seen his arrival in the papers, but she’d had 
no heart to make another attempt to see 
him. And now he was here, walking rest- 
lessly about the room, examining the pic- 
tures and letting fall little absent-minded 
comments. 

“Yes; I’ve been in New York two 
weeks,” he said, ‘‘and I haven’t been to see 
you. Bad! But you haven't been out of 
my mind—hardly a single waking hour.” 

‘‘What reminded you of me?” 

“*Reminded!’” he smiled. ‘For one 
thing, I’ve been seeing a good deal both of 
old friends and new acquaintances. I’ve 
gone out in the last ten days more than I 
have done in New York for years. And 
never anywhere have I seen you. Why 
haven't I seen you?” 

“T’ve been—a little bewildered. I 
haven’t known just which way to go, so 
I've gone noway and nowhere.” She found 
it quite easy to make this extraordinary 
admission to the man she knew so slightly 
according to usual canons. 

“T see. You’ve been a little hurt. 
You've been hearing—’’ She did ‘shrink 
then. ‘We all of usare a little hurt from 
time to time. Sometimes it is only by 
being hurt—seeing things as they are— 
that we are moved to mend them.” 

Oh, the comfort of him! If he’d pre- 
tended she hadn’t been hurt at all or that 
the hurt was mortal, his coming would 
have been one more wound. He looked at 
her now through the owlish spectacles, and 
the reassuring, knowledge-balanced voice 
went on: 

“You are like a child playing in the long 
grass who is stung by some invisible 


enemy.” He smiled as much as to say, 
““We won't be more tragic over it than we 
can help.” “‘Wasit a sharp pin out of my 
sash? Was it a hornet?~ Was it a snake, 
pethaps? You incline to the adder theory, 
and you are overalarmed.”’ 

“Am Am I?” 

“T believe so.” 

“But how can you——” 

“Oh, at my age, a looker-on knows a ter- 
rible lot. I admit there ave these stinging 
insects about here, and I expect you’ve had 
enough.” 

“‘Oh, I’ve had enough! But what can I 
do?” 

out of this.” 

“Go away?” 

away.” 

“T could never go away and leave 
Leroy.”’ 

course you couldn't! The whole 
point is: you must take Leroy.” 

“If I could! Oh—if I could!” 

One moment, it was the wildest dream. 
The next, it looked almost likely. 

“There's that place down in Florida you 
used to tell me about—that nobody looks 
after.” 

“Oh, yes; we have a man looking after 

“Not the right man. The right man is 
your husband. You aie too pale. Tell 
him you want to go. Tell him in such a 
way that he can’t refuse.” 

He didn’t stay over twenty minutes, and 
he left her soothed and friended. Yet, 
when he had gone, she put her head down 
on the sofa-back and wept. 

For ser, tongue-tied as she was, slow- 
witted, this task to tax the most eloquent, 
most ready. She went slowly down to the 
library, unlocked her own writing-table 
drawer, and took out a heap of letters. 
Not so many, after all, when they were 
tidied. She and Leroy hadn’t been apart 
enough for much writing. The little notes 
he had put under her door at the Sam- 
bournes’ four years ago this Easter; the 
letters and telegrams—two, three, four 
sometimes a day—had come while she was 
at Julia’s before the wedding, and while 
they were seeing each other several times 
in every twenty-four hours. 

She arranged little piles. She read some 
of the letters. Over one, she took heart oi 
grace. She drew her drooping figure up as 
she folded and kissed it and laid it by it- 
self. Now she could write him. 

It wasn’t much after ten o’clock when 
she had finished, and looked up after blot- 
ting the last page. Who was that in the 
hall? If it were Mr. Sambourne, she would 
make no sign. She listened. It couldn’t 
be Roy so early. But it was. She went to 
the door and called him. 

What was she doing down here, he 
asked. 

“Writing to you.” 


“Writing to me? What’s that for?” . 


He spoke sharply. 

But for the memory of Marriott’s belief 
that she could do this thing, she would 
have fallen into the old dumbness. 

‘Because I speak so badly,’”’ she heard 
herself say quite steadily. ‘‘And because 
I didn’t know you’d be home so nice and 
He came in, drawing the white- 
silk muffler from round his neck. He laid 
it on a chair and took a cigar out of his 
pocket. He looked at the cigar with atten- 
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tion while he felt for his match-box, = 
Empty. He went to the mantelipece, 
Nothing. He looked round. ‘What’s 
all this?” he said, coming over to the @m 
writing-table. He took up the letter lying @ 

apart from the others, saw his own writing, a 

and was about to tear a piece off for a™ 
lighter. 

not that!” She put her hands over 
it. “I’d let you tear up everything I’ve 
got before I’d give you this.” 

“What is it?” He stared down at the 
thin sheet. 
“The letter you put under the door’ the 
morning after we met.” 

As he stood awkwardly in the silence, 
an inspiration came to her. 

“It’s my best-of-all letter, but if you are 
very careful, I’ll let you look at it.” 

“No!” The word shot out brusque—as 
quick as an arm goes up to intercept the 
cut of a whip. “All old letters ought to 
be burned by law.” 

“Not this! Never, never this!’’. She said 
it with a fervor so foreign to her that, ag 
he was turning away, he stopped, looked 
at her, curiosity dawning on his tired face, 
What had he said in that foolish old Jetter 
that so stirred the calm Camilla? 

He came back to her side. He opened 
the best-of-all letter and was lost. Not 
Camilla’s eloquence—his own set the old 
chords vibrating. 

“Give it back to me, dear. These are alam 
your letters—and they’re beautiful. Buti 
they’re not like this.” She took it froma 
him and put it in her dress. ‘‘I never usedaam 
to write to you,” she said, smiling uncer 
tainly, ‘‘but now—here is a letter frome 
me.” 

He held it in his hand. He seemed afraidaa 
to open it. How tired he looked! Unea@ 
happy. 4 

‘“You’ve been crying,” he said. 

The tears sprang up again. - 

the same, I’m happier to-night than 
I’ve been for a long, long time.” _ 

is that?” 

‘Because I see daylight. Sunlight. 
Roy—Florida sunlight! 
Please, dear, I want to go home.” 

‘““Well——” 

“But Dll never go alone,” she added 
quickly. At that fell another of those 
silences during which all sorts of delicate, 
difficult things find expression. “It isi 
only if you’ll take me that I shall ever seea@ 
home again’”—she clasped her hands—= @ 
“‘ever see happiness again, I think.” 

It was the nearest she had come, or was 
to go, to upbraiding him. 

A sleepy-looking butler opened the door 3 

“You are wanted, sir, at the telephone. “aN 

“Who is it?” 

The man’s hesitation was eloquent. 

“T said, ‘Who is it?’” 

“Mrs. Carey, sir.” 5 

“T’ll speak to her here.” As he lifted 
the receiver to his ear, ‘“‘Where are yous 
going?” he said, with his eyes on Camilla 

“‘Up-stairs.” 

“Wait a min— Yes, it’s me. . . . Oh, 


you did! ...Hm!...A little late 1 
the day, isn’t it? . . . Couldn’t possibly. 
... No...:.. Not at. all... 
mind the least. . .. What? . . . Becausel 


remembered an engagement. . . . Where? 
Why, here at home... . Hm! .. . Nova 
can’t do that. . . . Because we’re going to 
Florida. Good-by.” He hung up the 
receiver. 
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